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DITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


It  takes  a  lot  o'  buyln' 

to  keep  good  honies°  a-goin' 


For  43  consecutive  yesrs  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  carried  more  Total 
Display  advertising  than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper— morning,  evening  or  Sunday.* 
The  reason  for  this  leadership  Is  plain:  abundant  response  from  substantial  families 
that  have  chosen  the  Dally  News  as  their  home  paper. 

The  Dally  News  circulation  Is  selected  mass  circulation.  Meaning  that  It  repre¬ 
sents  preferred  coverage  — In  the  most  productive  proportions  — as  related  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  potentials  of  Chicago’s  various  residential  districts.  With  more  than  a  million 
reader-friends  (who  do  a  lot  o’  buyln’  to  keep  good  homes  a-goin’)  the  Daily  News  is 

CHICAGO'S  BASIC  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


•For  fair  companion. 
Itqvor  Image  omitted 
strice  fhe  Chicago 
Daily  News  does  nof 
occepf  odverfis'flQ  ^or 
o/coho/tc  beveroges 


PIAZA  fOO  W.st  Modfson  SirttI,  CHICAGO 
General  Motors  Bwldirg 


FOR  68  YEARS  CHICAGO'S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PIACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 


^  NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  <>  RccktMtr  Plozo 
San  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Ho6orr  Building 


By  far— New  York's 

DOMINANT 

evening  newspaper 


Unquestioned  is  New  York’s  title  —  Ameriea’s 
greatest  market. 

Unquestioned,  too,  is  the  preference  for  the 
Journal -American  for  evening  reading  in  New 
York’s  homes.  For  more  than  40  years  —  through 
wars,  depressions,  eras  of  prosperity  —  this  news¬ 
paper  has  been  dominant  in  evening  circulation— 
and  today  is  welcomed  into  almost  as  many  homes 
as  are  the  next  two  evening  newspapers  together. 

Such  dominance  deserves  recognition  in  any  plans 
for  postwar  sales  in  New  York. 


HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


IN  NEW  YORK 


IN  CHICAGO 


THE  Journal- American 


THE  Herald- American 


IVININa  AND  SUNDAY 


IVINiNa  AND  SUNDAY 


THE  MEN  WHO  BRING  YOU  THE  WORLD’S  BEST 
COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS" 


For  the  more  than  two  years  siiKe  he  covered  the  American 
invasion  of  Africa,  Walter  Cronkite  has  specialized  in  reporting 
the  air  war  in  Europe. 

He  is  a  charter  member  of  “The  Writing  69th’’,  the  first  group 
of  newsmen  rigorously  trained  for  accompanying  high-altitude 
bombing  missions.  He  was  the  first  correspondent  to  fly  with 
Allied  pilots  over  the  French  rocket  bomb  coast  before  the 
invasion.  More  recently  he  was  the  one  reporter  selected  to 
cover  the  airborne  attack  on  Holland.  His  present  post  is  with 
the  British  forces  in  Belgium. 

Cronkite's  unusual  news-sense,  his  graphic  news-writing,  his 
sound  news-training  are  typical  of  the  correspondents  on  every 
’  war  front  who  are  delivering  "the  world's  best  coverage  of 
the  world's  biggest  news." 
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FAMOUS  DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES  STABILIZE  CANTON,  ONIO  PAYROLL 


KITCHENEERING 
IN  CANTON  •  . . 

"Kitcheneering”  is  the  design,  fabrication  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  complete  kitchen  units.  The  Republic  Steel 
Corporation’s  Berger  Manufacturing  Division  in  Canton 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  metal  cabinet  productn. 

When  Berger’s  war  job  is  done,  they’ll  turn  to 
aggressive  merchandising  of  soundly  fabricated, 
smartly  styled  kitchens  .  .  .  keeping  another  Canton 
industry’s  employment  level  consistently  high. 

Canton  payrolls  will  continue  to  reflect  the  stability 
of  local  industry.  Well  over  101  million  dollars  annu¬ 
ally  circulates  through  farm  and  factory  wage  chan¬ 
nels  in  Stark  County.  There  are  340,000  consumcct  in 
this  market  area.  Reach  them  through  the  129  year  old 
Canton  Repository,  known  and  read  for  35  miki 
around.  76%  of  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  is  home- 
delivered. 


74e  CANTON 
REPOSITORY 

*  Represented  Nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  and  FINLEY 


EDITOR  A  RUDkISHBR  for  DMoabee  A 


vrlopment 


war. 


COPr«.GHT  1944,  MA 


NAV  CO. 


There  are  lovely  Islands  that  long  stood  as  outposts,  lonely  in 
a  boundless  ocean.  Then,  sixty-two  years  ago,  Matson  took  up 
the  task^of  drawing  them  closer  to  the  Mainland-7and  forging 
the  bonds  of  contact  and  understanding.  Today  Matson  men 
and  ships  are  busy  on  many  seas  at  urgent  tasks  of  war.  But  the 
day  will  come  Vi^hen  it  will  be  our  duty  once  more  to  link  that 
Mainland  to  this  whole  lovely  region,  with  the  most  modern 
inodes  of  travel  at  our  command. 


KKOws  ng  PMcme 


MATSON  LINES  TO  HAWAU  AND  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 


Picking  the  best  comics  sectimis 
with  the  best  circulation  would  be  a 
difficult  job — if  Metropolitan  Group 
hadn’t  already  done  it.  Forty-three 
major  Sunday  papers  come  in  a  single 
big  package  of  more  than  1 5,000,000 
circulation,  reach  half  the  top-buying 
families  in  the  whole  country . . .  reach 
more  of  them  in  more  major  markets 
than  any  single  medium  .  .  .  reach 
enough  of  them  so  advertising  can 
do  a  real  job  for  a  real  product. .  .And 
Metropolitan  Group  comics  do! 

Metropolitan  Group  is  not  only 
colossal — but  low  cost,  and  convenient 
as  well.  Four  colors  come  with  the  big 
space  unit.  One  piece  of  copy,  one 
order,  one  bill,  covers  everything . . . 
To  learn  more  about  tlie  magnificent 
opportunity  in  these  Sunday  comics 
sections,  call  our  nearest  office. 


But  like  most  business  men.  Edge  does 
not  realize  three  out  of  four  adults 
read  the  comics  every  Sunday . . .  nor 
what  this  hobby  of  Sunday  comics 
means — to  business  men! 

Sunday  comics  are  not  only  a  hobby 
— ^but  a  habit . . .  and  a  nadonal  habit 
at  that.  Kids  start  the  habit  before 
they  can  read,  or  even  speak.  And 
after  they’re  grown  up,  three  out  of 
four  adults  go  on  reading  Sunday 
comics  regularly,  every  Sunday. 


That’s  what  “Who’s  Who”  says 
about  Edgerly  E.  Edgemere.  “Who’s 
Who”  got  the  dope  from  Edge,  who 
ought  to  know. 

Edge  says  he  is  a  man  of  many  ex¬ 
hobbies:  tennis,  swimming,  blondes, 
boodeggers,  lodges,  horses,  pheasants, 
pointers,  hunting.  He  gave  up  most  of 
them  because  he’s  been  too  busy  since 
he  inherited  the  factory. 

He’s  a  vestryman  on  Sunday  now. 
After  dinner  he  usually  wanders  down 
cellar,  where  he  has  a  comfortable 
old  Morris  chair  and  a  cuspidor,  and 
chews  tobacco,  reads  Sunday  funnies 
and  the  cow  catalogs.  These  interests 
wouldn’t  read  well  in  “Who’s  Who”. 
Wherefore — “Hobbies:  none.” 

Cow  catalogs  is  an  unusual  hobby. 

tChew  iiigtobaccoisn’t.  And  Sunday 
iromics  is  anything  but  rare  .  .  . 


O  o  where  a  business  man  wants  his 
advertising  to  get  attention  from  lots 
of  people — why  not  put  it  where  it 
will  get  attention  from  most  people? 
Whole  families,  at  home,  on  Sunday, 
regular  readers  every  Sunday!  With 
no  exceptions  for  age,  sex,  education, 
income  or  social  status. 


The  first  national  newspaper  network . .  .Metropolitan  Group 


On  the  General’s  Desk 


“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT 
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)R  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Idily  Circulations  Gain 
.3%  To  Hit  New  Peak 


Annual  E  &  P  Survey  Shows  Morning 
Gain  of  3.3%,  Evening,  2.5% 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


•  mure  lor  their  product  through 

^  '■  a  higher  subscription  rates,  thus 

C  1  I  B  1  affording  greater  net  revenue  per 

subscriber  than  ever  before. 

As  newspapers  enter  1945,  they 
^  are  faced  with  continued  news- 

|»  print  curtailment,  with  the  pic- 

ture  none  too  bright  as  they 
approach  the  second  quarter  of 
next  year.  Indications  are  that 
newspapers  may  take  another 
creased  circulation  rather  than  cut  in  newsprint  quotas.  The 
to  advertising  volume.  The  lat-  trend  in  circulation  volume  for 

ter  has  been  curtailed  in  order  1945  will  be  up  to  the  extent 


to  meet  circulation  demands. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  com- 


that  newsprint  is  available. 

If  newspapers  continue  to  hold 


By  VixGOrgG  A.  DranaGXlDUrg  pllatlon  covers  about  two-thirds  their  present  circulation  levels 

of  the  total  weekday  newspaper  by  giving  the  public  a  product 

O.NCE  AGAIN  daily  newspaper  keeping  newspapers  at  their  all-  circulation  in  U.  S.  and  approxi-  worthy  of  its  price,  they  can 

circulations  of  U.  S.  continued  time  peak  levels.  mately  three-fourths  of  the  total  confidently  face  the  post-war  era. 

upward  to  new  record-breaking  The  continued  gain  in  news-  Sunday  circulation.  The  cross-  It  is  generally  believed  that 
heights  this  year,  with  an  over-  paper  circulations,  of  course,  is  section  sample  is  ample  evidence  newsprint  restrictions  will  con- 
;11  increase  of  3.3%  for  morning  largely  due  to  the  war,  with  of  the  continued  vitality  of  the  tinue  for  at  least  six  months 
ind  evening  papers  and  with  the  American  public  eager  to  American  press  in  serving  the  after  the  war  in  Europe  is  over, 
Sunday  papers  making  a  slight  know  the  news  from  this  coun-  public  as  a  vital  wartime  agency,  and  perhaps  longer.  Neverthe- 
pin  of  .98%  over  last  year’s  try’s  various  battle  fronts.  It  The  American  reading  public  less,  the  demand  for  newspapers 
ill-time  high,  according  to  the  is  significant,  however,  that  cir-  spends  upwards  of  $603,000,000  in  the  post-war  period,  while 
iimual  cross-section  survey  culations  increased  during  a  annually  for  newspapers,  which  not  as  great  as  now,  is  likely 
nude  by  Editor  &  Publisher  of  period  when  newspapers  felt  the  is  more  than  twice  what  it  pays  to  be  suflficiently  great,  in  view 
publishers'  ABC  statements  for  full  impact  of  wartime  news-  for  magazines  and  $153,000,000  of  the  fact  that  many  readers 
‘Jie  six-month  period  ending  print  rationing,  with  its  drastic  more  than  is  spent  for  all  other  now  are  denied  service,  to  main- 
S«pt.  30.  1944.  as  compared  with  restrictions.  reading  material  combined.  tain  present  volume  levels. 

1943.  Newspapers  did  not  have  print  An  interesting  corollary  of  the  Below  is  a  comparison  of  1944 

Morning  papers  led  the  field  paper  to  use  for  promoting  in-  increased  circulations  is  the  fact  and  1943  figures  for  the  periods 

jis  year  with  an  increase  of  creased  circulation,  but  the  law  that  newspapers  are  receiving  ending  Sept.  30.  as  compiled 

333'!  and  evening  dailies  of  supply  and  demand  forced  -  from  ABC  records: 


333'!  and  evening  dailies  of  supply  and  demand  forced 
ilKmed  a  gain  of  2.52%  over  circulations  upward,  despite  ef- 
the  same  period  a  year  ago,  forts  to  curtail  expansion  and 
jccording  to  the  survey  which  the  reduction  of  “fringe  circula- 
included  104  morning  and  145  tion’’  coverage  in  many  locali- 


Aggregate 

Circulation 


Aggregate 

Circulation  %  Increase 


Sept.  30, 1944  Sept.  30, 1943 


erening  dailies,  and  143  Sunday  ties.  The  survey  tends  to  show  Morning  . 

pipers.  The  combined  245  mom-  that  the  newspapers’ major  prob-  1^5  Evening  . 14,666,838  14,300,721 

ag-evening  dailies  registered  a  lem  in  meeting  newsprint  re-  245  Morning-Evening  totals  28,565,387  27,647,281 

332'^;  increase  in  circulation,  striotions  was  largely  due  to  in-  143  Sunday  .  30,582,039  30,286,707 


over  1943 
3.33% 
2.52 
3.32 
0.98 


E.  &  P.— ABC  CROSS  SECTION  SURVEY  OF  CIRCULATION  INCREASES 


BimtlNGHAM 

. 

fMt  . 

fitr  T»t«i  . 

iniLE 

Beistcr,  Press  Iteulster . 

frsj  . 

(Itr  Total  . 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30, 1943 
(M)  (E)  (S) 

ALABAMA 

45,190  127,124  1.54.1-2:! 

.  02,079  . 

45,190  1S9.203  1.54,123 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30. 1944 


44,640  1-2M,B43  150,723 

.  05,250  . 

44,048  1!«.89H  158.723 


PHOENIX 

Mtlle  &  (Jiizoiie, 
flu  Total  . 


fMT  SMITH 

'""ttiisi  .imerleau,  Tlniv!i- 
StiuthwesI  Tlmes- 

Ihforrt  . 

!'!  Total  . 

little  rock 

Ueinocrat  . 

IrUtisaa  Gazette 
I’)  Total  . 


LOS  ANGELES 

Inainer 

jl-rald  &  Express. 
i'Oly  News  . . . 


'  ■'y  Total 

*  All-Day  Paper,  t  Does 
^HAMENTO 


28,301 

28,301 

ARKANSAS 


15.014  14,775  ;10.004 

15.914  14,775  30,064 

.  58,028  61,231 

75,333  .  91,678 

75,333  58,028  152,909 

CALIFORNIA 


272,877  .  642,088  309,295  . 

.  299,061  .  324,958 

•217,170  .  *241,145 

262,929  .  532,468  310,764  . 

t535,806  299,061  1,174,551  7620,059  324,958 

not  include  Daily  News. 


77.889 

79,536 

12,403 

24,927 

15,607 

12,403 

77,889 

24,927 

15,607 

79,.535 

44,359 

74,954 

89,234 

47,148 

77,733 

44,3.59 

74,954 

89,234 

47,148 

77,733 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
t'all-BulIrtin 

I  'hronk-lc  . 

Examiner  . 

•News  . 

City  Total  . 


COLORADO  SPRINGS 
liazette.  Telegraph,  Gazette 

aiul  Telegraph  . 

City  Total  . 

DENVER 

Post  . 

Iloeky  .Mt.  News . 

City  Total  . 


HARTFORD 
Courant  . 
Times  . 

City  Total  . 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30.  1943 
(M)  (E)  (S) 


Period  Ending  Sept. ; 
(M)  (E) 


WILMINGTON 
News-Journal-Gtrery  Evening 

Star  . 

city  Total 

WASHINGTON 

News  . 

Post  . 

Star  . 

Times  Herald  . 

City  Total  . 

•.\ll-l)ay  Paper.  fDoes  not 

JACKSONVILLE 

.loiirnal  . 

Times  I'nion  . 

City  Total  . 


88IT«R  a  publisher  for  D«««iiib«r  30.  1944 


:!08,noo 

260,823 

COLORADO 

702.739 

3.58,882 

283,418 

756,499 

6,744 

lo.:i21 

1 6,933 

6,723 

9,911 

16',782 

9.744 

10.321 

16,933 

6,723 

9,911 

16,782 

179,0.52 

299,807 

183,400 

363,493 

54,033 

.53,812 

59,680 

57,938 

54.033 

179,0,52  353,619 

CONNECTICUT 

183,400 

:!ei.430 

47,872 

80,138 

49,431 

82.9-27 

82,376 

S2.25*8 

....  i 

47,872 

82,376 

DEUWARE 

80,138 

49.431 

H2.027  1 

15,649 

53,482 

17,151 

55,203 

1 

11,927 

12.616 

15,649  52,482  11,927 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

17.151 

55.203 

12.616 

107,609 

102,934 

161, i61 

157,040 

158,051 

163,633 

18.5,493 

187,616 

192,045 

196,076 

•217,859 

258,331 

•226.596 

273,289 

tl61.161  292.504 

Include  Tlmes-Herald. 

FLORIDA 

662,987 

tl  58,051 

2!t4.!)7f>  - 

6.32. 098 

54,890 

.59,321 

103,908 

117.408 

104.477 

103,.520 

103.903  54.890  117,408 

(Ctmtiiiued  on  /’affe  60) 

104.477 

59.321 

103,520 
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Turn  Rule’  Slug  Is 
For  ‘Big  10’  Stories 

Press  Freedom  Crusade,  AP  Case 
And  War  Coverage  Top  Summary 

By  Jerry  Walker 

OUR  OWN  “Big  10’’  stories  of 
1944 — the  outstanding  news  of 
the  newspaper  business  as  re¬ 
ported  in  Editor  &  Publisher — 
call  for  “more  to  kum”  slugs  or 
“hold  for  new  lead’’  orders  in 
1945. 

The  war's  increasing  tempo 
makes  the  frontline  reporters’ 
assignment  more  perilous  and 
the  new  year  holds  the  prospect 
of  a  larger  correspondents’  cas- 

CARTOONISTS'  OUTLOOK  FOR  NEW  YEAR 


By  Paul  Berdanier.  UFS  By  Dorman  H.  Smith,  NEA 

ualty  list,  even  longer,  perhaps,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  ASNE  to 
than  the  1944  roll  of  13  deattis  bring  to  a  head  the  theme  of 
( as  reported  up  to  press  time  world  press  freedom  so  the  press 
for  this  final  edition  of  1944).  of  the  world  can  fight  for  it,  at 
Coverage  of  the  war,  a  master-  home  and  at  the  peace  table, 
piece  of  American  journalism.  Noteworthy  speeches  and  ac- 
despite  the  hazards  of  battle  tivities  in  behalf  of  the  free 
and  the  complexities  of  censor-  press  cause  by  Kent  Cooper,  ex- 
ship,  rates  high  rank  in  the  1944  ecutive  editor  of  the  Associated 
summary,  but  first  place  is  ac-  Press,  and  Hugh  Baillie,  general 
corded  the  crusade  for  a  free  manager  of  the  United  Press, 
press  throughout  the  world,  for.  filled  many  a  column  in  E&P 
if  that  is  ever  realized,  nearly  this  year.  They  focused  public 
everyone  is  agreed  there  is  hope  attention  on  the  movement  and 
for  enduring  peace.  also  rallied  many  an  editor  and 

Early  in  1945  the  message  of  publisher  behind  the  campaign, 
world  press  freedom,  covering  so  much  so  that  it  became  a 
not  only  the  immediate  hope  of  question  of  political  importance. 

As  far  back  as  May,  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Democratic  convention 
adopted  a  world  free  press  dec¬ 
laration  in  its  party  platform. 
This  was  the  first  indication  of 
political  interest  and  E&P 
warned  editorially:  “Let’s  not 
permit  this  issue  to  become  a 
political  football.’’  By  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  summer,  the  national 
conventions  of  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  had  incorpo¬ 
rated  dignified  planks  on  free 
international  communications  in 
their  platforms  and  Congress,  in 
joint  resolution,  expressed  the 
belief  of  the  U.S.  in  “the  world¬ 
wide  right  of  interchange  of 
news.” 

With  the  added  endorsement 
of  the  principle  by  Secretary  of 
State  Stettinius,  the  stage  is  set 
for  the  great  crusade  in  1945. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertiaing  .  10 

Bright  Ideas . 28 

Cortoons  .  13 

Classified .  48 

Editorials  34 

Fehlman  .  42 

Letters .  .38 

Obituary  62 

Party  Line .  11 

Personals .  35 

Photography  ....  .50 

Promotion  .  40 

Shop  Talk . 64 

Short  Takes  .  28 

Syndicates . 46 


obtaining  an  untrammeled  flow 
of  news  between  nations  but  the 
ultimate  goal  of  a  guarantee  of 
freedom  to  all  the  press  in  every 
country,  will  be  carried  abroad 
by  the  three  missionaries  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

The  travels  and  talks  of  the 
Forrest  -  McGill  -  Ackerman  mis¬ 
sion  are.  in  a  way,  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  1944’s  most-told  story  and 


in  Order 
of  44 


To  Be  Continued 

TEN  top  stories  in  EDITOl  ( 
PUBLISHER  during 
which  will  undoubtedly  han 
sequels  in  1945  are: 


Right  at  home,  the  question  of 
how  free  the  American  press  can 
remain  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  is  the  issue  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  according  to  the 
arguments  submitted  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  challenging  the 
legal  theory  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  holds  that  AP 
members  must  share  their  news 
with  all  who  want  it.  For  the 
record.  E&P  has  published  page 
after  page  of  texts  of  govern¬ 
ment  briefs  and  defendants’  con¬ 
tentions  in  a  suit  which  was 
begun  in  1943  and  promises  still 
another  chapter  in  1945  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  new  year  should  also 
bring  to  fruition  the  Million  Dol¬ 
lar  Plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  for  the 
development  of  a  concentrated, 
organized  program  of  selling 
“the  newspaper”  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  Only  a  few  weeks 
have  passed  since  the  Plan  was 
announced  formally  and  it  has 
won  general  support,  with  pub¬ 
lishers  chipping  in  their  shares 
in  the  costs. 

With  more  than  $60,000,000 
worth  of  war  effort  advertising 
and  millions  of  lines  of  contrib¬ 
uted  editorial  space,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  performed  an  all-round 
chore  in  promoting  War  Loan 
drives,  waste  paper  salvage, 
manpower  appeals.  Red  Cross 
blood  donations,  and  every  other 
worthwhile  homefront  activity 
in  behalf  of  winning  the  war. 

More  will  be  heard  in  1945  of 
the  backlog  of  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  orders  and  the  effect  on 
post-war  economy.  One  E&P  sur¬ 
vey  disclosed  orders  on  file  for 
$55,000,000  worth  of  presses,  etc. 
The  figure  today  is  probably 
nearer  $75,000,000,  with  newspa¬ 
per-operated  radio  ventures,  and 
not  including  new  plant  con¬ 
struction. 

Groundwork  for  united  action 
on  the  part  of  publishers  in  op¬ 
posing  any  disruption  of  time- 
honored  principles  in  coliective 
bargaining  procedure  was  laid 
toward  the  year’s  end  in  the 
meeting  at  Chicago  when  a  code 
governing  dealings  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
was  drafted. 

And,  looking  into  the  future 
to  the  day  of  better-printed 
newspapers,  the  ANPA  set  up  a 
program,  to  cost  $175,000,  for  a 
thorough  survey  of  mechanical 
operations.  More  of  this  will  be 
noted  in  1945  and  succeeding 
years. 

One  of  the  big  pro-and-con  is¬ 
sues  of  the  year,  still  to  be  ar¬ 
gued,  is  that  concerning  News¬ 
paper  Networks  for  the  sale  of 
advertising  campaigns.  It’s  the 
“hottest”  debate  of  the  day. 
Meanwhile,  credit  goes  to  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  for  instituting 
a  self-study  of  newspaper  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  advertiser. 

Without  attempting  to  give  nu- 


1.  Worid  Press  ireedom  oi. 
sade. 

2.  War  coverage  casualti»|, 

3.  The  Associated  Pwii 

4.  Bureau  of  Advwtk^ 
plan. 

5.  War  effort  support 

6.  Backlog  of  equipniHt  » 
ders. 

7.  ITU  contract  policy, 

8.  ANPA  Mechanical  nmy, 

9.  The  Networks  Plai, 
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merical  preference,  the  rh 
news  summary  al^  iodlls 
such  “lead”  items  as: 

Acquisition  of  the  CMafo 
Daily  News  by  John  S.  Kiglu 
of  the  Knight  Newspapen. 

The  problem  of  retumisfMt- 
erans  in  newspaper  job*. 

Liberation  of  the  press  is  Iw- 
ope  and  the  re-establUhnist  tf 
American  news  services,  ncM- 
ing  the  revival  of  the  Paris  ate 
( Continued  on  page  58) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Jan.  4-5,  1945— New  York 
New  England  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  11th  as- 
nual  group  meeting.  Hotel 
New  Yorker,  New  York  Oh. 

Jan.  5-6 — Interstate  Adter 
tising  Managers  Assn.,  aruunl 
meeting,  Penn-Harris  Hotel 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  5-6— Wyoming  Prt* 
Assn.,  annual  conventto 
Cheyenne. 

Jan.  14— Arizona  members 
of  the  Associated  Press,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Adams,  Phoenii 

Jan.  15-16— Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Am. 
midwinter  meeting.  Eift- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chici|o. 

Jan.  22-23— New  York  Poh 
lishers  Assn,  and  Associated 
Dailies  of  N.  Y.  State,  24th 
annual  meeting.  Commodore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  25-26— North  Carolira 
Press  Assn.,  20th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  University  of  N.  C, 
Chapel  Hill. 

Jan.  26-27  —  Pennsylviim 
Newspaper  Publishers  Am. 
annual  convention,  PennflH- 
ris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  26-27— Pacific  AdW 
tising  Assn.,  midwinter  w 
ference  of  directors, 
nomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Oit 

Jan.  26-27— Michigan  IW 
Assn.,  77th  annual  meetng. 
Hotel  Olds,  Lansing. 

Jan.  26-27— CarolinasC^ 
ified  Managers  Assn.,  meem 
Sheraton  Hotel,  High  Po“*’ 


Jan.  26-27— Idaho  Edlt^ 
ssn.,  annual  conventioft 
oise.  .  .  __ 

Jan.  27  —  Virginia  W 
ssn.,  midwinter  meeimi. 
vnchhurff- 
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pdbusher.  . . 

By  Linwood  L  Noyes,  Ironwood  (B^ch.)  Globe 
President,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Ass'n. 

IBONWOOD,  Mich.,  Dec.  28 — ^Newspapers  of  America  have  little 
reason  to  be  worried  about  the  business  outlook  lor  1945,  for 
they  are  a  very  definite  and  integral  part  of  a  nation  which  knows 
_ only  progress. 

Despite  critical  shortages  of  newsprint,  equip* 
'  ment  and  supplies,  and  a  serious  manpower  short¬ 
age,  the  newspapers  have  continued  to  do  that  out¬ 
standing  job  without  which  democracy  would  be¬ 
come  stagnant. 

Our  immediate  task  continues  as  an  overall  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  this  war  to  a  speedy  and  victorious 
conclusion  and  to  enlighten  so  that  the  peace 
which  ensues  will  be  such  as  to  make  the  war 
worth  fighting. 

Noyes  ®  basic  consideration  for  a  post-war  goal,  a 

program  which  should  start  now,  newspapers  and 
newspaper  men  should  assume  the  offensive  rather  than  the  defen¬ 
sive  in  dealing  with  those  critics  who  deride  the  job  the  press  has 
done  and  twist  and  misrepresent  public  thought  regarding  the 
press. 

Ihe  newspapers  have  done  such  an  excellent  job  that  it  is 
logical  that  attacks  upon  them  should  come  from  that  particular 
group  whose  personal  and,  in  most  cases,  selfish  ambitions  have 
been  thwarted.  Why  shouldn’t  these  critics  yell  to  high  heaven? 
The  better  the  job  for  all,  the  more  certain  elements  squirm  and 
cist  aspersions. 

We  need  to  aggressively  continue  this  progress  with  further 
assista.nce  in  building  national  moral  fibre,  still  greater  service, 
better  reporting  and  increased  vigilance. 

Some  day  public  realization  will  surely  come  and  the  press  of 
this  country  will  be  more  universally  regarded  in  its  true  light, 
a  symbol  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  people  of  the  nation. 


CIRCULATOR  ... 

By  James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

President,  International  Circulation  Managers  Ass'n. 

ST.  LOUIS,  Dec.  28 — The  year  1945  will  see  additional  upward 
price  adjustments,  particularly  in  the  home  delivery  divisions 
of  the  medium-size  dailies. 

Further  careful  consideration  to  the  increasing 
of  mail  subscription  prices  is  also  in  order  where 
they  are  still  below  the  average  for  the  territory. 

Metropolitan  papers,  daily  and  Sunday,  will 
lave  a  generally  more  difficult  problem  in  the 
allocation  of  newsprint  between  a  constantly 
greater  demand  on  the  part  of  advertisers  and 
readers  and,  where  returns  and  production  waste 
are  not  down  to  a  mere  fraction  of  their  once 
formidable  total  tonnage,  it  will  present  a  real 
challenge  to  the  circulation  department. 

1945  will  certainly  be  a  big  news  year,  and  the 
advantages  to  the  circulation  department  of  the 
average  newspaper  should  be  capitalized  through  the  best  possible 
promotional  means. 

Above  all,  circulation  managers  should  keep  foremost  in  mind 
fhat  they  are  heading  up  the  sales  department  of  their  newspapers 
and  while  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  their  organization  is  bound 
to  be;^  “Why  should  we  stay  salesminded  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions?”  a  constant  selling  effort  must  be  maintained  and  these 
nnes  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  get  over  to  present-day 
readers  the  value,  to  them,  of  their  newspapers. 

circulation  department  that  builds  solidly  during 
945  in  the  field  of  its  permanent  future  readership  will  be  the  best 
equipped  to  carry  on  when  peace  comes. 
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By  John  S.  Knight.  The  Knight  Newspapers 
President.  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

MIAMI,  Fla.,  Dec.  28 — As  I  see  it,  the  most  urgent  assignments 
facing  newspapers  in  1945  are  these:  1 — A  strengthening  of 
public  confidence  in  the  press.  2 — Printing  the  truth  about  the 
war  and  our  diplomatic  and  economic  relations 
with  other  nations  both  allied  and  neutral.  3 — 
Urging  the  abolition  of  censorship  except  on  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  security.  4 — Making  a  vigorous 
fight  for  world  freedom  of  communications  and 
opposing  just  as  vigorously  proposed  communica¬ 
tions  cartels.  5 — Refusing  to  attend  so-called  “off 
the  record”  conferences  or  to  cover  up  on  speecnes 
in  the  same  category.  6 — Training  good  reporters 
to  get  the  news  behind  the  handouts. 

I  don’t  think  any  of  these  points  requires  elabo¬ 
ration. 

Knight  it  -ti 

ADVERTISING  MAN . . . 

By  Henry  W.  Manz,  Cincinnati  Post 
President.  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Ass'n. 

CINCINNATI,  Ohio,  Dec.  28— The  outlook  for  1945  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  business,  as  I  see  it  from  where  I  sit  as  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  is  as  bright 
with  promise  as  it  is  bristling  with  problems. 

The  promise  lies  in  the  fact  that  early  in  the 
year  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  expansion  cam¬ 
paign  will  undoubtedly  go  over  the  top.  Perhaps 
by  March  1  we  may  see  coming  into  reality  our 
long-cherished  project  to  have  at  work  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  a  big-time,  modernized  sales, 
research  and  promotion  operation  that  is  ad¬ 
equately  financed  and  adequately  manned. 

Newspaper  advertising  executives  everywhere 
are  being  refreshed  and  re-energized  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  having  these  new  and  powerful  forces 
functioning  in  behalf  of  both  their  national  and  Manx 

retail  departments 

The  growing  awareness  of  the  benefits  of  united  action  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  difficulties  besetting  our  business  is  refiected  in  the  ex¬ 
panding  membership  and  the  mounting  scale  of  activities  of  our 
international  association,  the  NAEA,  and  of  the  various  regional 
and  state  associations.  We  are  studying  and  working  closely  with 
the  ANA  and  4-As,  on  problems  arising  out  of  rationing  methods, 
cooperative  advertising  practices,  etc. 

The  turn  which  the  war  has  taken  undoubtedly  means  that  we 
will  go  into  1945  pressed  even  harder  by  other  problems  that  have 
been  with  us  for  some  time.  The  lifting  of  newsprint  limitations, 
the  return  of  experienced  personnel  from  military  service,  the  re¬ 
conversion  of  manufacturers  to  the  production  of  consumer  goods, 
are  all  likely  to  be  postponed  much  further  into  1945  than  we  had 
hoped.  But  problems  are  simply  tests  of  managerial  skill,  and 
make  our  jobs  important. 

When  the  gong  rings  for  the  1945  round,  newspapers  will  jump 
to  the  center  of  the  ring,  in  better  shape  than  ever  before  to  meet 
all  challengers  for  the  crown  as  the  basic  advertising  medium. 

Leap  Year  Paper  Cut  in  New  Quota 


Washington,  Dec.  28 — ^Publish¬ 
ers  can  deduct  the  tonnage  used 
on  February  29 — Leap  Year  Day 
— and  proceed  with  the  same 
newsprint  quota  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1945  as  they  had  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1944.  ’That’s 
the  official  order  from  the  War 
Production  Board’s  printing  and 
publishing  division. 

WPB’s  paper  division,  inci¬ 


dentally,  announced  it  is  looking 
ahead  to  the  production  of  20,- 
070,000  tons  of  paper  and  paper 
board  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  after  V-E  Day.  That 
means  an  increase  of  2,200,000 
tons  above  the  peak  production 
in  1941. 

An  extremely  heavy  demand 
for  paper  is  becoming  evident 
in  the  liberated  countries. 
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There’s  No  ‘End’  to 
Plans  for  the  Future 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THE  WAR  in  Europe  is  certain 

to  be  over  this  year  .  .  .  Japan 
can’t  last  more  than  six  months 
after  V-E  Day  . .  .  Germany  is  on 
the  point  of  cracking  .  .  .  We're 
unprepared  for  peace  and  yet  it 
will  be  here  before  we  know  it. 
Those  were  the  things  most  of 
us  were  saying,  or  at  least  think¬ 
ing,  all  of  a  year  ago,  and  on  oc¬ 
casion,  if  not  continuously,  we 
had  some  reason  to  say  them. 

Twelve  months  have  passed 
since  then  and  those  words  don’t 
trip  so  easily  off  our  tongues, 
for  ♦he  German  war  is  still  being 
fought  as  we  verge  on  1945  and 
if  the  Nazi  nation  is  near  col¬ 
lapse.  that  fact  has  been  well 
hidden. 

Post-war  Plans 

Because  partial  peace  looked 
so  certain  for  late  ’44.  there  was 
increasing  tklk  about  post-war 
planning  and  that  talk  in  nu¬ 
merous  cases  was  followed  by 
action.  One  concern,  for  exam- 
.ple,  went  so  far  as  to  schedule 
post-war  advertising  jobs  right 
in  with  its  regular  work,  with 
closing  dates  adhered  to  as  re¬ 
ligiously  as  were  those  for  the 
more  immediate  jobs. 

Certainly  more  and  more  cur¬ 
rent  advertising  campaigns  re¬ 
flect  post-war  thinking  with  re¬ 
gard  both  to  promised  new  or 
remodeled  products  and  to  ideas. 
TOe  former  is  demonstrated  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance  field  and  the  latter  is 
represented  in  the  new  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers 
newspaper  campaign. 

A  few  persons,  in  view  of  the 
continuation  of  the  war  on  all 
fronts,  believe  that  such  plan¬ 
ning  is  premature.  Their  thought 
is  that  bringing  the  war  to  a  vic¬ 
torious  conclusion  as  soon  as 
possible  is  too  big  a  job  to  allow 
any  delegation  of  time  and  work 
to  another  tremendous  job.  in 
this  case  preparation  for  win¬ 
ning  the  economic  peace. 

Sincere  persons  who  abhor 
war  agree  without  qualification 
that  maintaining  top  war  pro¬ 
duction  and  keeping  the  home- 
front  public  active  in  the  many 
iobs  contributing  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  must  take  precedence  over 
all  else.  But  Americawis  a 
country  of  great  caoacitj^  and 
unlike  the  case  in  England,  the 
war  has  not  sat  on  our  very 
doorstep  for  five  long  years,  all 
of  which  means  we  can  afford 
the  time  for  peace-planning. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  only 
a  peace  won  can  assure  another 
war  unfought  produces  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  can’t  afford  not 
to  prepare  for  the  transition  and 
post-war  periods.  Therefore, 
though  many  of  us  may  have 
misjudged  the  time  when  post¬ 
war  would  become  present  time, 
we  don’t  believe  that  anyone 
who  began  to  plan  his  post-war 


program  and  policies  last  year  or 
before  that  misjudged  his  job. 

However,  the  very  foresighted 
persons  who  began  their  plan¬ 
ning  early  may  now  be  overly 
complacent  in  their  confidence 
that  the  work  is  done  and  that 
they  are  ready  for  action  when 
the  headlines  signal  “THE  WAR 
IS  OVER.” 

Just  the  fact,  though,  that 
peace  in  Europe  didn’t  come  as 
soon  as  it  might  have  should 
create  sufficient  doubt  that  “the 
job  is  done.”  Isn’t  it  time  to  dig 
The  Plan  out  of  the  files  and 
study  it  in  view  of  recent  de¬ 
velopments?  Do  you  see  now 
certain  phases  that  are  static 
when  they  should  be  mobile? 
Has  the  competition  come  forth 
with  something  unex  pected 
which  your  plan  is  not  prepared 
to  meet?  Have  you  gathered 
some  fresh  ideas  which  ought  to 
be  worked  into  the  basic  plan, 
not  just  appended  to  it? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  “Tested 
Industrial  Ideas.”  Reiss  Adver¬ 
tising  agency  declared.  “Reiss 
believes  that  perhaps  90%  of 
post-war  plans  were  out-dated 
three  months  after  they  were 
finished.” 

It's  in  the  Planning 

At  first  reading,  that  statement 
makes  one  feel  that  all  that 
work,  those  lengthy  conferences 
and  the  extensive  research  were 
for  naught.  But  re-read  it;  mull 
over  it  for  awhile.  Isn’t  the 
greatest  value  of  a  plan  in  the 
planning? 

When  one  is  at  work  on  any¬ 
thing.  be  it  plan  or  product,  that 
thing  is  alive,  ever-growing, 
ever-changing.  When  the  work 
is  completed  that  beneficial 
growth  ceases  and  deterioration 
sets  in.  In  peacetime  an  auto-  • 
mobile,  for  examole.  was  modi¬ 
fied  every  year:  if  it  weren’t,  it 
ceased  to  sell.  Once  the  plans 
for  the  current  model  were 
completed  the  job  had  to  be 
done  alt  over  again  for  the  com¬ 
ing  model. 

It’s  neither  surprising  nor  dis¬ 
couraging  then  that  a  post-war 
plan  begins  to  age.  with  all  of 
age’s  attendant  failings,  soon 
after  it  is  completed.  The  chances 
are.  however,  that  age  will  hit 
first  and  hardest  in  the  places 
where  the  plan  is  weakest,  and 
if  that  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  next  plan  can  be 
strengthened  and  improved 
where  need  is  indicated. 

Advertising  is  perhaps  the 
best  key  to  the  necessity  for  con¬ 
tinued  planning,  for,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  yesterday’s 
news,  nothing  loses  its  Jan.  1 
quality  more  rapidly  or  shows 
up  its  weaknesses  more  prompt¬ 
ly.  That  that  is  true  is  borne 
out  in  a  comparison  between 
this  war  and  the  last,  for  by  and 
large  advertisers  today  recog- 


Okqr.N.A.M... 

asked  for  it! 

•IMBVSrtr  im  mm  .immto  jX* 
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The  first  ad  in  the  Lewyt  Corp. 
campaign  hits  the  bull’s  eye  with 
a  follow-up  on  NAM's  first  ad. 

nize  that  those  businesses  which 
lost  their  peace  before  it  came 
in  1918  did  so  because  they  failed 
to  keep  fighting  during  the  war. 

For  those  who  haven’t  begun 
to  post-war  plan,  the  word  is 
“begin.”  For  those  who  have 
begun  planning,  the  words  are 
“never  stop.”  It  will  be  re¬ 
flected  to  business’s  advantage 
in  its  advertising  today  and  in 
its  sales  and  advertising  tomor- 


That  Steak?  It's  in  the  Ads 

MAYBE  the  butcher  doesn’t 

have  them,  but  those  mouth¬ 
watering  steaks  have  found  their 
way  in  to  the  ads  in  a  “they-did- 
it-again”  way.  On  facing  pages 
of  the  New  York  Mirror  last 
week  Gulden’s  Mustard  and  State 
of  Maine  Potatoes  asserted  re¬ 
spectively  that  “Steak  ( pictured ) 
tastes  best  when  spread  with 
Gulden’s  Mustard  before  cook¬ 
ing,”  and  “Something  wrong? 

( with  a  picture  of  a  thick  steak) 
Yes!  Where’s  that  oven-hot 
baked  potato?” 

We  can  see,  can’t  you,  two 
steak-hungry  copywriters  decid¬ 
ing  that  nothing  goes  so  well 
with  mustard  and  potatoes  as  a 
big.  thick,  rare  steak.  So,  with 
deepest  sympathy  in  their 
search,  we  wish  them  a  real 
steak  in  1945  and  for  the  rest  of 
you  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

Campaigns  &  Accounts 

Deciding  upon  a  $4,000,000 

advertising  appropriation  for 
1945,  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  company,  Hiram  Walker, 
Inc.  plans  to  launch  an  exten¬ 
sive  newspaper  and  magazine 
campaign  shortly.  Details  will 
be  announced  later.  Hiram 
Walker  product  advertising  is 
handled  by  two  agencies,  Sher¬ 
man  K.  Ellis  &  Co..  New  York, 
and  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

To  give  the  dealer  a  much 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Lewyt  Corp. 
Follows  Up  On 
NAM  CompoigQ 

Becoming  the  first  known  coo. 
pany  to  follow  up  the 
Association  of  Manufactuitn 
widespread  newspaper  adverfe 
ing  campaign  ( E&P,  Dec.  ?  . 
10),  Lewyt  Corp.,  BrooU^jl 
Y.,  sub-contractors,  placed  the 
initial  ad  of  a  series  in  the  Not 
York  Times  and  Herald  Tri^ 
this  week.  The  two-column  at 
headed  “Okay,  N.A.M.  . ,  youyj 
asked  for  it!”  was  based  on  tint 
organization’s  first  insertioD 
called  “HoW  Americans  Can 
EARN  MORE.  BUY  MORI 
HAVE  MORE.” 

A  sub-contractor  for  56  yesn 
Lewyt,  which  engineers  and  pto^ 
duces  complete  electronic  ini 
mechanical  equipment  or  pM 
and  sub-assemblies  to  spedRo- 
tion,  plans,  J.  Nugent  Lopes,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  to  engspcii 
consumer  production  postur 
Explain  Policies 

Succeeding  ads  will,  he  coo- 
tinned,  discuss  company  poUdci 
facilities  which  will  be  avaibbte 
generally  after  the  war  oad 
plans  and  arrangements  undti 
way  for  the  consumer  prod*- 
tion.  Previously  Lewyt  has  fr 
rected  its  advertising  messages 
to  engineers  and  producto 
managers  and  thus  placed  most 
of  its  copy  in  trade  jounah 
but  this  new  26-ad  campaig: 
makes  appeal  to  top  manage¬ 
ment  because  Lewjd  bdieves 
post-war  plans  will  start  there 

Though  up  to  now  the  cotpo- 
ration  has  used  newspapen  (ilj 
rarely,  when  it  won  the  Am- 
Navy  “E”,  for  example,  it  de¬ 
cided  to  employ  newspapen  in 
this  case,  said  Mr.  Lopes,  because 
the  subject  is  timely  and  be¬ 
cause  “we  believe  businemen 
read  their  newspapers  more 
thoroughly  today  than  they  do 
magazines  and  we  want  to  gd 
our  name  before  the  public  # 
well.” 

The  entire  series  will  apper 
in  business  publications  such  » 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  V 
cialized  industrial  magazineaaM 
some  of  the  ads  will  be  uueiteo 
in  the  Times  and  Tribune. 

Among  the  consumer 
for  which  Lewyt  has 
which  it  is  ready  to  prod 
once  restrictions  are 
educational  furniture  of  ne* 
for  children,  electronic 
boys,  a  wire  recording  ma 
which  will  replace  the  cyl 
'  used  in  offices  for  recording 
tation,  radios  for  children  and* 
I  aluminum  ironing 

items  which  employ  the  coo' 
pany’s  natural  skills. 

After  the  March  toy  fair, » 
Lopes  explained,  the 
plans  to  advertise  some  of 
[  products  in  publications  ^ 

I  Parents’  magazine  attd  ul^ 
i  ly  to  do  cooperative  adverus 
■  with  stores  in  newspapers. 

,  These  products  as  well  ^ 

-  contracting.  Mr.  Lopes 
sized,  do  their  part  in 
I  jobs,  the  necessity  of  wniea 
stressed  by  NAM. 
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Director  of  Advertising,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 

happy  new  YEAR!  .  .  .  and  you  can  take  this  or  leave  it!  At  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  ( and  who 
should  be  more  concerned? ) ,  the  prediction  was  there  would  be  a 
j(%  job  rise  after  the  war;  output  of  goods  and  services  must  be 
upped  30  to  45%  over  1940;  and  peacetime  demand  for  autos  would 
be  VA  times  greater  than  before  Pearl  Harbor! 

Elsewhere,  Henry  Ford  II  says  his  company  expects  to  produce 
m  million  cars  a  year,  come  peace,  and  to  offer  one  selling  at  the 
same  price  or  slightly  less  than  the  pre-war  model.  Business  Week 
reports  a  car  will  be  made  having  a  device  costing  less  than  $100 
which  can  be  attached  to  any  car  with  automatic  transmission, 
enabling  the  legless  to  drive! 

Here  then  is  one  resolution  we  hope  we  can  keep:  These  are  the 
last  “predictions”  we  are  going  to  pass  on  to  you!  Find  out  for 
yourself!  For  as  fast  as  we  hand  you  one,  it  seems  someone’s  right 
hand  hasn’t  known  what  the  left  hand  was  doing! 

What’s  the  use  anyway?  Drew  Pearson  in  Cosmopolitan  came 
along  and  “predicted”  12  answers  to  outstanding  questions  .  .  . 
twelve — count  ’em — TWELVE!  They  surely  ran  the  gamut!  Every¬ 
thing  from  the  time  Japan  would  collapse  .  .  .  whether  Churchill 
could  survive  an  election  .  .  .  where  the  Red  Army  would  halt  .  .  . 
up  to— how  dead  is  isolation,  and  whether  or  not  our  oil  wells  are 
nmning  dry! 

That  about  covers  the  “predictions”  for  the  year  1945.  So,  just 
suppose  we  advertising  people  get  back  to  work  and  let  the  col¬ 
umnists  and  radio  commentators  worry  about  dry  oil  wells! 

*  «  « 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND  .  .  .  here  are  a  few  words  from  the  horse- 
trough!  Ben  Duffy  of  B.  B.  D.  &  O.  says:  “We’ve  all  seen  surveys 
which  indicate  that  people  are  waiting  to  buy  millions  of  items. 
Maybe  they  will — some  day.  But  not  just  any  vacuum  cleaner, 
nor  just  any  waffle  iron!” 

Wm.  J.  Moll  of  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  says:  “While  the  end 
of  the  war  will  find  a  greater  accumulation  of  consumer  demand 
and  purchasing  power  than  we  ever  had  before,  it  would  be  tragic 
to  assume  that  a  vast  surge  of  buying  will  break  loose.  Continual 
conditioning  of  the  public  to  save  instead  of  spend  will  have  an 
added  effect  in  slowing  down  post-war  buying,  unless  it  is  coun¬ 
teracted  by  advertising  and  selling.” 

Walter  D.  Fuller,  president  of  Curtis  Publishing,  says:  “Produc¬ 
tion  without  aggressive  and  sound  selling  is  as  futile  as  a  hen  on 
a  china  egg.  It  wasn’t  overproduction  that  caused  our  trouble  in 
the  thirties,  it  was  underselling.  .  .  .  People  are  not  necessarily 
customers.  The  job  that  selling  must  do  when  the  war  is  over 
is  to  turn  135  million  people  of  this  country  into  customers.” 

That’s  part  of  our  job.  brothers!  And  these  predictions  you  can 
take  with  you! 

*  *  * 

THIS  WE  DO  KNOW  .  .  .  Coming  up!  Meeting  of  the  NRDGA  in 
New  York,  Jan.  8.  .  .  .  NAEA  in  Chicago  the  15th.  .  .  .  “Thrift 
Week”  14th  to  21st.  .  .  .  “Large  Size  Week”  ( rugs)  19th  to  29th.  and 
the  Birthday  Ball  the  30th. 

«  «  * 

STRAWS  IN  THE  WIND?  .  .  .  The  recent  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Independent  Tire  Dealers  got  something 
off  its  collective  chest!  William  Sherry  of  the  legislative  committee 
voiced  it:  “There  are  more  than  a  quarter-million  independent 
merchants  who  have  invested  in  their  business  .  .  .  and  listened  to 
glib  words  of  cooperation,  only  to  find  a  company-owned  store 
tellinp  in  direct  competition  to  them.”  Pointing  out  that  Goodyear 
has  500,  Firestone  750  and  Goodrich  500  such  stores,  he  wrapped 
them  all  up  and  said:  “  or  we  can  say  the  elimination  of  so 
many  independent  merchants!” 

One  territory  distributor  for  RCA- Victor,  however,  seems  to 
have  scored  a  bull’s-eye  with  the  statement  that  they  are  opposed 
h)  bocJc  door”  selling  by  distributors! 

^ITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Daccmbcr  30.  1944 


DIZZY  DREAMS  .  .  .  about  post-war  homes  still  getting  the  rake- 
over!  American  Builder  plugs  the  idea  for  lumber  people  to 
build  modern  homes  now  and  show  the  public  exactly  what  they 
can  expect.  Permits  have  been  issued,  and  more  will  be  by  WPB 
for  such  building.  Full  information  and  required  forms  can  be 
had  through  local  WPB  offices. 

«  *  ♦ 

SOME  COPY  TRENDS  .  .  .  More  and  more  advertising  by  colleges. 

business  and  trade  schools,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  spe¬ 
cialized  training  for  post-war  opportunities.  .  .  .  Jewelers  operating 
special  departments  and  advertising  to  have  those  war  souvenirs 
being  sent  back  made  into  lasting  pieces.  Such  as  parts  of  shells, 
shrapnel,  curious  stones,  buttons,  enemy  medals — made  into  tie- 
clasps,  stick-pins,  bracelets,  bars,  brooches,  etc.  .  .  .  Dry  cleaners 
now  resuming  handling  of  neckties.  .  .  .  Tailors  again  making 
pleated  trousers,  suits  with  patch  pockets,  desired-length  coats,  etc. 
*  «  « 

IT  CAN  BE  DOUBTFUL  .  .  .(“More  Continuity,”  Dec.  2)  ...  Na¬ 
turally  there  may  be  good  as  well  as  bad  ideas  in  a  series  of  ads 
carrying  continuity  of  theme.  Billy  Rose,  for  his  “Diamond 
Horseshoe,”  had  a  good  one!  Picture  of  a  tousle-headed  gal  looking 
at  her  open  diary  and  headed  “Dear  Diary,”  all  in  very  small 
space.  Such  entries  each  day  as  “The  nerve  calling  me  illiterate — 
my  mother  and  father  were  married!”  (granted  it’s  old)  .  .  .  “He’s 
like  the  fourth  step  in  a  Conga  line— one,  two,  three,  JERK!”  .  .  . 


THE  LONELY 
HEARTS  CLUB 
SENT  MAIZIE’S 
PICTURE  BACK 
.  .  .  THEY  SAID 
THEY  WEREN'T 
THAT  LONELY! 


Dear  Diary  notes  in  Billy  Rose's  amusement  copy. 


“Funny  the  way  we  met.  He  opened  his  wallet  and  there  I  was!" 

.  .  .  “His  wife  is  a  woman  after  my  own  heart — with  a  knife!” 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  be  stretching  the  point  ...  to  the 
point  of  stepping  on  sensitive  toes — for  a  dancing  instructor  to  ad¬ 
vertise  with  a  cartoon  of  a  woman  saying  to  a  black-robed  judge — 
“I  want  a  divorce,  he  refuses  to  take  me  to  Arthur  Murray’s.” 

*  «  * 

TO  START  YOU  RIGHT  ...  for  the  New  Year,  the  Navy  News 
•  editorially  voices  the  statement  that  “a  veteran  is  a  veteran!” 
Meaning  that  G.  I.  Jane,  under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  has  her  benefits 
coming,  too!  At  war's  end,  the  girls  will  make  up  near  a  quarter- 
million  of  the  veteran  pool,  such  as  Wacs,  Waves,  etc.  They  too 
will  be  going  back  to  college  and  business  schools,  buying  homes 
and  farms,  starting  small  business  and  manufacturing  enterprises. 
*  #  « 

WOOL  PULLING!  ...  As  a  New  Year's  resolution  for  all  of  us, 
take  a  tip  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  found 
that  by  pulling  the  wool  off  the  eyes  of  sheep  .  .  .  they  see 
more  .  .  .  eat  more  .  .  .  10%  more  lambs  yearly!  How  about  pulling 
the  wool  out  of  our  eyes — and  ears,  too?  See  and  hear  more  .  .  . 
make  more  calls  .  .  .  turn  out  more  copy  .  .  .  sell  more  advertising! 


NRDGA  Ad  Course 

In  addition  to  its  use  in  re¬ 
habilitation  programs  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  own  armed  forces, 
the  Retail  Advertising  Course 
prepared  by  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  with  the 
cooperation  of  newspaper  and 


radio  representatives,  will  be 
employed  similarly  in  Canada. 
The  course  was  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  in  the  Canadian 
government  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  educational  courses 
for  members  of  the  forces  as 
well  as  rehabilitation. 
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U.  S.  News  to  S.  A. 
Brings  Scant  Return 

Shifting  Censorship  Policies  Present 
Difficult  Problem  for  U.  S.  Agencies 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


(Third  ol  a  S«riM) 

IF  THE  AVERAGE  American 

knows  next  to  nothing  about 
the  "Good  Neighbor”  countries 
to  the  south,  as  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  themselves  occasionally 
point  out  not  without  bitterness, 
it’s  only  fair  to  say  it  isn’t  en¬ 
tirely  his  fault. 

For  he  can’t  know  about  those 
countries  what  a  formidabie 
army  of  scissors-happy  Latin- 
American  censors  won’t  permit 
U.  S.  correspondents  to  write — 
that’s  considerable,  they  declare 
with  some  heat  when  they  re¬ 
turn  home. 

The  “Good  Neighbor”  policy, 
they’re  quick  to  point  out, 
doesn’t  include  the  neighborly 
over-the-back-fence  exchange  of 
international  information  so 
helpful  to  community  under¬ 
standing.  For  whereas  U.  S.  wire 
services  are  pumping  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  news  words  a  week  into 
Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America  that  leave  nothing  un¬ 
said  about  us  an  experienced 
and  diligent  army  of  news  gath¬ 
erers  can  discover,  what  we  get 
in  exchange  is  a  sort  of  skimmed- 
milk  coverage  of  Latin  America 
that  fattens  no  interest  in  what 
goes  on  there. 

The  prominence  of  Latin 
America  in  the  U.  S.  export  news 
picture  is  indicated  by  the  vol¬ 
ume  we  send  there — about  half 
the  total  outgoing  news  word- 
age  of  our  malor  U.  S.  agencies. 

Associated  Press,  for  example, 
sends  some  18,000  words  a  day 
out  of  a  total  of  47.000  to  the 
world  at  large;  International 
News  Service,  which  bears  down 
heavily  on  its  Latin  American 
service,  20,000  words  a  day  out 
of  a  total  of  40,000.  Half  a 
dozen  other  U.  S.  agencies,  chief 
among  them  United  Press,  long 
a  leader  in  the  South  American 
field,  send  in  similar  prc^ortion. 

What  we  get  in  return  is  a  lot 
less,  and  indicates  not  so  much 
our  appetite  for  news  of  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  us  as 
how  much  their  censors  will  let 
trickle  by. 

A  shaded  map  of  Central  and 
South  America  showing  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  censorship  of  ingo¬ 
ing  and  outcoming  news  would 
reveal  at  a  quick  glance  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  problem  confronting 
American  agencies  trafficking  in 
news  with  the  Latin  American 
countries.  But  information  for 
such  a  map  is  hard  to  compile. 
For  while  there  is  no  scarcity 
in  this  country  of  experts  who 
know  intimately  and  from  first¬ 
hand  experience  the  status  of 
U.  S.  news  in  the  various  Latin- 
American  countries  and  the  cen¬ 
sorship  conditions  there,  one  who 
will  talk  about  it  frankly  and 
freely  is  a  rarity. 


Their  faces  assume  a  charac¬ 
teristic  pained  expression  when 
they  are  asked  to  go  right  down 
the  line  and  identify  the  kind 
and  extent  of  censorship  which 
exists  in  each. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the 
reluctance,  they  will  tell  you. 
In  the  first  place,  they  nuy  want 
to  go  back  to  South  America 
again  (or  perhaps  their  services 
have  representatives  down  there 
trying  to  get  along).  And  sec¬ 
ond,  conditions  change  so  fast 
there  they  can  only  tell  what  the 
situation  was  when  they  were 
there  last  week,  or  last  month, 
“and  it’s  probably  different  now.” 

In  general  there  is  agreement 
that  U.  S.  news  flows  freely  into 
most  Latin  American  countries, 
and  that  Uruguay,  Chile,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba.  Mexico  are  among 
those  who  print  whatever  suits 
their  needs  or  fancies. 

Peru  and  Brazil,  at  the  other 
extreme,  stop  much  of  the  news 
at  their  borders. 

Colombia  is  ranked  among  the 
freest  from  censorship  of  all 
kinds,  while  it  is  “almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  anything  out  of 
Central  America,”  and  Peru  and 
Brazil  are  “air  tight” 

Argentina,  much  maligned  by 
the  U.  S.  press  for  its  censorship 
oolicies,  actually  is  far  superior 
to  Brazil,  it  is  declared.  De¬ 
spite  U.  S.  charges  of  Nazism 
against  the  Argentine  govern¬ 
ment,  its  censorship  is  compara¬ 
tively  mild  and  ingoing  U.  S. 
news  is  interfered  with  little  or 
not  at  all. 

Argentine  papers  play  the 
news  straight.  They  like  and 
practice  U.  S.  methods  of  objec¬ 
tive  news  treatment. 

Our  ally  Brazil,  on  the  other 
hand,  until  very  recently  has 
come  in  for  very  little  criticism 
of  its  censorship  which  is,  re¬ 
turning  South  American  corre¬ 
spondents  declare,  one  of  the 
tightest  in  the  world. 

Joseph  Newman  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  recently 
declared  that  “less  is  known 
abroad  about  what  goes  on  in 
Brazil  than  about  any  other 
large  country  in  the  Western 
hemisphere. 

“The  Brazilian  press  continues 
to  be  subjected  to  severe  gov¬ 
ernment  control — probably  as 
severe  as  any  exercised  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,”  he  said. 
“Since  the  government  of  Getu- 
lio  Vargas  in  recent  months  has 
tighten^  rather  than  relaxed  its 
grip  on  the  nation’s  press,  Bra¬ 
zilian  editors  and  newspaper 
men  look  for  relief  to  the  out¬ 
side — and  specifically  to  the 
United  States,  where  congres¬ 
sional  and  government  leaders 
already  are  considering  inter¬ 
national  agreements  to  guarantee 


world-wide  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Hope  for  a  free  press  in  Latin 
America  is  regarded  with  skep¬ 
ticism,  however,  by  some  corre¬ 
spondents.  Says  one,  ‘"The  mer¬ 
curial  quality  of  the  regulations 
controlling  news  in  many  of  the 
Central  and  South  American 
countries  is  simply  an  aspect  of 
governmental  instability — an  in¬ 
stability  which  bodes  ill  for  any 
world  free  news  concept.  ’The 
chances  for  a  free  press  in  most 
of  these  countries  is  very  slim. 
In  Central  America  it  is  non¬ 
existent.” 

It  is  notable  that  despite  a  vast 
Latin  American  appetite  for 
U.  S.  news,  as  evidenced  by  the 
amount  which  it  consumes,  only 
two  of  those  countries  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  U.  S.  by  special 
correspondents. 

They  are  Argentina  and  Mex¬ 
ico.  Fernando  Ortiz  Echague 
and  Alfred  E.  Franke,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  ttie  Association  Press 
building.  New  York,  represent 
La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires; 
Alejandro  Sux,  El  Afundo,  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  and  Excelsior,  Mexico 
City;  Alexander  I.  Parkson,  El 
Diario  Israelita,  Buenos  Aires; 
and  Antonio  Iglesias,  El  Univer¬ 
sal  of  Mexico  City. 

As  far  as  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  able  to  determine,  these  five 
are  the  only  representatives  of 
Latin  American  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  They  file  a 
total  of  about  50,000  words  a 
week  to  the  newspapers. 

Chief  reason  for  the  lack  of 
special  Latin  American  coverage 
of  the  U.  S.  is  economic,  declares 
Antonio  Iglesias,  who  neverthe¬ 
less  deplores  it. 

“It’s  tragic,”  he  says.  ‘"The 
American  countries  are  coming 
closer  and  closer  together.  There 
is  great  need  for  men  here  who 
understand  the  language,  know 
the  issues,  and  are  qualified  to 
give  Latin  American  readers 
U.  S.  news  from  the  Latin- 
American  viewpoint. 

“For  the  first  time  in  history,” 
he  says,  “we  are  beginning  to 
understand  each  other  as  human 
beings.  There  is  tremendous 
need  for  interchange  of  ideas 
and  news.  We  need  each  other 
— but  the  need  is  greater  than 
the  understanding.” 

How  INS  gathers  and  trans¬ 
mits  news  to  Latin  America 
merits  special  consideration  be¬ 
cause  it  represents,  INS  officials 
believe,  a  pattern  for  post-war 
news  export  to  foreign  countries 
and  a  “different  approach”  to 
news  service  operation. 

“Less  than  half  of  INS’s  Latin 
American  service  consists  of  its 
domestic  news,”  declares  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Seymour  Berkson. 
“We  forget  our  domestic  service, 
gather  news  especially  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  Latin  America  from 
our  bureaus  around  the  world. 

“The  service  is  handled  by  a 
separate  and  independent  Latin 
American  division,  and  geared 
spiritually  to  South  American 
newspapers.” 

Spot  news  is  sent  in  Spanish 
by  Press  Wireless,  semi-feature 
and  feature  news  by  air  mail, 
explains  Mr.  Berkson.  Radio, 
he  believes,  represents  the  an¬ 
swer  to  post-war  news  transmis- 


ASNE  free  Press 
Mission  Approved 

Washington,  Dec.  28— (kh 
the  assignment  of  travd  gket 
was  awaited  today  as  the 
world  free  press  delegatii  tl 
American  Society  of  NewqaM 
Editors  prepared  for  their  ^ 
off  to  Londoa  and  from  there « 
a  world-girdling  tour  of  Irie^ 
capitals. 

Chairman  Wilbur  S.  Forreit(( 
the  delegation,  which  alio  h 
eludes  Ralph  E.  McGill  and  Ctrl 
W.  Ackerman,  have  had  thiii 
credentials  issued  and  their  Bb- 
Sion  approved  at  the  War  lad 
State  Departments  and  at  oUitt 
points,  the  chairman  said  tod^i 

They  will  travel  as  civiliin.< 
in  their  journalistic  capaefty 
( Mr.  Forrest,  assistant  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  TrUim; 
Mr.  McGill,  editor  of  the  Atloh 
Constitution,  and  Mr.  Ackemii, 
Dean  of  Columbia  Univerdb 
Graduate  School  of  Joumalia' 
united  as  a  committee  of  .\SRL 
They  will  not,  as  first  reporW. 
be  uniformed  as  war  cotir 
spondents. 

Except  for  the  initial  stop  it 
London,  the  itinerary  has  not 
been  planned.  In  Mr.  Forrcifi 
own  language,  the  commiOM 
"will  orient”  there. 

It  has  been  made  clear  tkit 
the  group  will  practice  its  umi 
preachment — the  free  flow  of 
news  on  a  world-wide  basis-by 
submitting  to  interviews  and 
conducting  press  conferences  in 
all  foreign  capitals  where  dciin 
is  expressed  by  the  newsmen. 
Upon  the  committ^’s  retuiii  i 
report  on  the  findings  will  to 
made  to  ASNE. 

Argentine  Business 
Tests  Press  Freedom 

As  a  further  test  of  the  for 
ernment’s  pledge  for  press  (w 
dom,  large  commercial  orgaal* 
tions,  including  the  Stod;  Er 
change  and  Chamber  of 
merce,  sponsored  a  series  of  fall- 
page  advertisements  in  Arfer 
tine  newspapers  this  week  to 
criticize  policies  of  Gen.  Ede- 
miliro  Farrell. 

The  ads  called  for  reconsiden- 
tion  of  a  pension  system  » 
commercial  workers  and  annnr 
ment  of  chain  store  legislatkie 

In  France,  the 
Combat  and  Cc  Soir  publish* 
attacks  on  America’s 
"Darlanism”  and  corresponoMk 
reported  the  articles  as  worn 
of  note  because  there  is  a  cei^ 
ship  of  the  French  press  whifl 
bars  or  tones  down  some  v 

A  broadcast  from  Bul|itto 
said  the  Sofia  Journalists 
ciation  had  expelled  68  menw 
“for  fascist  activities"  and  vow 
to  merge  with  the  Union  of  W 
fessional  Provincial  Journal^ 
thus  forming  one  large 
Greetings  were  sent  to 
nalists  of  the  Soviet 
Yugoslavia  and  the  great  demix' 
racies — Britain  and  America. 

sion  problems.  “Hlstoi^  ^ 
moved  past  the  cable.  It*  ^ 
as  outmoded  as  the  hors* 
buggy.”  .  1 

{Next  —  British  News  Sermt»i 
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YAPPING  AT  THE  WATCHDOG 

Carl  Somdal,  Chicago  Tribune 
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COLUMNISTS 

1).  Batchelor,  Ncai  York  Daily  Hews 


ABOVE  CRITICISM? 

Marshall  Dunning,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal 
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Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Dailies  Merged 
By  Publisher 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Dec.  27 — 
Merger  of  the  Long  Beach  ( Cal. ) 
Prat-Telegram  and  the  Long 
Beach  Sun,  both  owned  by  the 
Prees'Telegram  Publishing  Co., 
beginning  with  the  Jan.  1  issues 
ii  announced  by  William  F. 
Prisk,  president  of  the  company. 
"(Conservation  of  manpower 
through  elimination  of  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  providing  of 
improved  newspaper  service  are 
the  purpose  of  the  consolida¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Prisk  explained. 

Tbe  merged  newspapers,  with 
approximately  65,000  daily  cir- 
^tlon  at  the  outset,  will  be 
isiued  in  five  editions  daily  and 
Sunday  morning  edition,  provid¬ 
ing  round-the-clock  news  cov- 
«age.  Six  morning  editions  of 
the  Sun  are  being  discontinued. 

Changes  in  personnel  posts 
have  not  yet  been  announced 
virtually  all  employes  will 
be  absorbed  in  the  consolida- 
All  former  Sun  carriers 
wU  be  given  employment  prior¬ 
ities  and  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  arrange  jobs  for  all. 

The  probable  effect  of  the 
JJttger  on  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  is  anybody’s  guess,  accord- 
■pg  to  a  Press-Telegram  execu- 
Advertising  rate  structure 
not  be  affected.  Adequate 
?Wce  for  operation  is  provided 
in  a  12,000  square  foot  addition 
to  me  plant  now  being  com- 
WeW  and  new  equipment  has 
boon  ordered  including  a  high- 
press  with  electrical  con- 
njultiple  color  attachments 
other  modem  equipment  to 
tw  more  than  $300,000. 

New  AAAA  Member 

Both  well  Adver- 
Agency,  Pittsburgh,  has 
ft*  to  membership  in 

^^erican  Association  of  Ad- 
Agencies. 


Cowles  with  Gen.  Mills 

Minneapolis,  Dec.  28  —  John 
Cowles,  president  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune, 
has  been  elected  to  ^e  board 
of  directors  of  General  Mills, 
Inc.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  and  Look  magazine. 

■ 

Gallup  Defends 
Poll  Before 
House  Group 

Washington,  Dec.  28  —  Dr. 
George  Gallup  was  called  today 
before  the  House  Committee  on 
(Campaign  Expenditures  to  reply 
to  the  charge  that  his  polls  have 
been  converted  into  a  medium 
to  spread  Republican  Party  prop¬ 
aganda. 

The  committee  jumped  the 
gun  on  the  House,  which  had 
before  it  but  did  not  take  up 
before  adjournment,  a  resolution 
for  investigation  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  polls  with  a  view  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner  they  affect  outcome  of 
elections. 

Principal  point  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  inquiry  was  the  sampling  in 
New  York  State  which  showed 
a  2%  margin  in  favor  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  but  which  was 
followed  by  a  forecast  from  Dr. 
Gallup’s  headquarters  that  CJov. 
Dewey  would  carry  the  state  by 
a  small  margin. 

’The  poll  director  told  the  com- 
mittro  a  switch  from  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  light  vote  to  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  heavy  ballot  in  the 
national  election  was  one  of  the 
elements  that  confused  the  New 
York  outlook. 

Others  included  a  mid-cam¬ 
paign  apparent  trend  toward 
Dewey,  and  an  underestimation 
of  the  part  labor  was  to  play  in 
the  outcome.  As  a  result  of 
these  and  other  uncertainties, 
the  sampling  was  not  followed 
exactly.  Dr.  Gallup  said. 
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Bruce  Rae  Goes 
To  Pacific  Post 
For  N.  Y.  Times 

With  the  stage  all  set  for  a 
grand  push  in  the  war  against 
Japan,  the  New  York  Times  has 
prepared  for  coordinated  and  ex¬ 
pedited  coverage  of  the  several 
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Rae 

fronts  by  assignment  of  Bruce 
Rae,  assistant  managing  editor, 
to  the  role  of  "City  Editor  of  the 
Pacific.” 

Mr.  Rae  will  leave  his  com¬ 
modious  office  on  the  ninth  floor 
of  the  Times  Building,  where 
he  has  been  supervising  the 
Times  Index,  photographic  de¬ 
partment  and  overseas  service 
as  righthand  man  to  Managing 
Editor  Edwin  L.  James  since 
1937,  for  whatever  kind  of  field 
headquarters  Admiral  Chester 
W.  Nlmitz  provides  for  the  press. 

Going  abroad  next  week  in  the 
uniform  of  a  war  correspondent, 
accredited  by  both  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  Mr.  Rae  is  taking 
with  him  Warren  Moscow,  who 
has  been  legislative  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Times  at  Albany  for 
several  years.  Moscow  will  join 
the  corps  of  correspondents  who 
will  work  under  assignments 
from  Mr.  Rae. 

On  Rae’s  Pacific  staff  with 
Nimitz  and  General  MacArthur 
are  George  Home.  Robert  Trum¬ 
bull,  Frank  Kluckhohn,  Lind¬ 
say  Parrott,  who  is  recuperating 


at  Brisbane  from  woimds  suf¬ 
fered  recently;  George  E.  Jones, 
who  has  recently  left  the  United 
Press  for  the  Times;  and  Clinton 
Green,  former  International 
News  Service  correspondent  who 
will  continue  to  have  charge  of 
the  Times  Overseas  Edition  pub¬ 
lished  at  Honolulu. 

Only  recently  Mr.  Rae  re¬ 
turned  from  a  three  months’ 
tour  of  the  Pacific  area,  devoting 
a  large  part  of  his  time  to  set¬ 
ting  up  the  Overseas  Edition  on 
a  firm  basis.  It  had  been  “limp¬ 
ing”  along,  he  said.  He  hired  an 
office  for  CJreen  in  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  building,  where  the 
paper  is  printed  from  plastic 
plates  flown  every  Sunday  from 
New  York.  Circulation  has  been 
increased  considerably  (the  fig¬ 
ure  is  a  military  secret)  and  the 
Overseas  Edition  now  gives  its 
readers  a  condensed  version  of 
the  Sunday  edition’s  outstanding 
features. 

“The  Navy  is  anxious  to  get 
more  and  better  publicity  for 
the  Fleet,”  said  Mr.  James,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  new  assignment 
for  his  assistant.  “Plans  are  be¬ 
ing  made  for  speeding  up  news 
transmission  from  the  Pacific 
area  and  we  are  going  to  get  set 
up  for  it.” 

Mr.  Rae  said  he  expects  to  get 
to  the  Nimitz  headquarters  “just 
about  time  for  huge  operations.” 
He  added  that  he  used  “huge” 
advisedly,  calling  attention  to 
the  recently  announced  fact  that 
the  British  fleet  under  Admiral 
Sir  Bruce  Fraser  is  now  in  the 
Pacific.  Communiques  on  the 
British  fl^t  action,  he  has  been 
informed,  will  clear  through 
Nimitz. 

For  35  years,  Mr.  Rae  has  been 
a  reporter  and  news  executive 
of  the  Times.  He  has  covered 
many  of  the  famous  crimes  in 
that  period — ^the  Hall-Mills  mur¬ 
der,  the  Dot  King  case  and 
others — and  views  his  new  job, 
in  which  he  hopes  to  “do  a  little 
writing”  on  the  war.  as  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  his  experience  in  re¬ 
porting  murders. 
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break-through  on  the  wtum 
front. 

“It  is  now  apparent  that 
Allied  High  Command  not 
failed  to  detect  the  build-u^ 
von  Runstedt  on  the  wealuM 
in  the  front,  but  also— notX 
the  first  time  in  this  war— mS 
estimated  German 
strength  and  ability.” 

Other  correspondents  wiiB 
a  similar  vein  but  recria^B 
confirmation  of  their 
form  the  Allied  commaii^S 
outspoken  statement  by^^K 
March,  U.  S.  Army  CUef  oil^l 


Frankish,  U.  P.,  Killed 
In  German  Bombing 


Three  Others  Hurt . . .  Bryan  of  Atlanta 
Journal  Reported  in  Prison  Comp 


front  line  fighting  in  many  Details  of  the  tragedy  came  in 
weeks,  was  killed,  and  three  a  dispatch  from  Frankish’s  fel- 
other  U.  S.  newsmen  were  in-  low  U.  P.  correspondent  in  Bel- 
jured  by  a  German  bomb  which  gium,  John  McDermott.  His 
fell  near  their  hotel  Dec.  23  and  story,  datelined  “A  Belgian  Vil- 
demolished  it.  lage.  Dec.  23,”  said: 

Frankish,  the  28th  American  “The  bomb  was  one  of  a  string 
correspondent  to  die  in  World  dropped  by  a  flight  of  four  Ger- 
tVar  II  and  the  13th  this  year,  man  planes.  Frankish  was  in- 
was  caught  outside  the  hotel  by  side  the  hotel  when  the  planes  rJtlB 
the  bomb  and  killed  instantly,  approached.  A  bomb  fell  near- 
injured  were  Harold  Denny  of  by  and  he  and  several  others  ran  Leaning 
the  New  York  Times,  who  ^vas  outside  to  see  what  was  going 
cut  about  the  face  and  arms,  and  on.  The  roar  of  the  approaching 
George  Hicks  of  the  Blue  Net-  planes  was  audible  and  most  of 
work  and  Neil  Sullivan  of  Pathe  the  others  raced  for  cover.  How- 
News,  who  were  reported  ever,  Frankish  waited  a  moment 
“wounded  slightly.”  and  did  not  start  to  run  until 

Filth  U.  P.  Man  suddenly 

_  ,  .  .  _  swooped  down  and  released  a 

Frankish  was  the  fifth  U.P.  bomb, 
rorrespondent  to  lose  his  life  “Too  late  he  tried  to  make  a 
di^ng  the  war  and  the  second  dash  for  it.  but  the  bomb  felled 
within  two  months.  Early  in  No-  him.” 

veinber  John  Andrew  met  death  Frankish  had  remained  at  the 
while  with  a  Superfortress  mis-  hotel  instead  of  going  to  the 
sion  in  Southeast  Asia.  Previ-  front  because  he  was  exhausted 
ously  l^ted  as  missing  ( E.  &  P..  from  the  strain  of  covering  the 
Nov.  2^  p.  7),  Andrews  death  break-through  on  the  First 
was  officially  announced  this  Army  front  during  the  previou 
t)y  UP.  week,  declared  McDermot' 

News  of  Frankish  s  death  was 
delayed  four  days  pending  noti¬ 
fication  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Frankish,  of  El  Centro.  Calif. 

On  Dec.  25.  however,  Graham 
Miller  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  had  written  of  the  hotel 
bombing: 

“We  correspondents  had  our  .  -  -- 

losses.  I  can’t  name  them;  the  of  jffiese  which  got  Frankish, 

War  Department  will  have  to  do  ^ 
that,  but  among  them  was  a 
young  man,  a  gay,  j  ‘  ‘  ' 


■  ___j  on  a  tank  destroyer  Movements  of  con«gp«| 
whose  tracks  are  covered  with  to  and  from  the  fronts  folk 
mud,  lack  Frankish.  U.  P  wm  , 

conespondent,  ®  to  the  U.  S.  by  plane  froa 

story  shortly  bofore  his  death  on  week. 

the  European  front.  Ralph  B.  Jordan,  forw 

ciflc  division  manager  of 
said,  ‘  According  to  our  tiles,  national  News  Service,  wl 
Captain  Wright  Bryan,  prisoner  joined  the  staff  several,  b 
of  war,  reserved  Lazaret,  Ober- 
massfeld.” 

Bryan,  as  a  war  correspondent 
in  the  field,  wore  the  insignia  of 
a  captain.  A  former  reserve  offi¬ 
cer,  he  went  to  England  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1943,  for  a  six-month 
stay  but  obtained  m  extension 
to  cover  the  invasion. 

He  flew  with  paratroops  on 

■;om,  .our  ul»htr  ogo  ho  rode  a  SJS'an  eyoaoS'.off  ol  tSo 

NomandriCrioh.  At  Iho 

normal  communicaSSS  Sian-  ;^"Vs‘ThM'Zmv^^'Fmn™ 
nela  wore  not  avalUblo."  SlioS  pJSoS  b^  tho 

Hotel  Wrecked  ^rmans  with  Edward  W.  Beat- 

“Four  bombs  were  dropped  by  tie.  U.P.  correspondent, 
the  planes,  and  it  was  the  second  Not  all  news  about  corre- 
■■  ■’  _  *  ■  '  _  ■  ~  ■  !  ‘i,”  spondents  on  the  western  front 

McDermott  said.  "  this  week  was  bad.  Wade  Wer- 

. .  _  “When  the  smoke  cleared  ner,  veteran  Associated  Press 

pink-faced  away,  the  little  resort  hotel  was  correspondent,  was  driving  along 

_  wrecked.  Bomb  fragments  had  a  road  “somewhere  in  Alsace” 

cut  through  its  .walls.  Outside  when  he  noted  something 
lay  Frankish’s  body  and  those  of  familiar  about  a  GI  in  a  nearby 
three  Belgian  soldiers.”  jeep. 

Frankish  went  aboard  last  'The  correspondent  stopped  his 
spring  to  augment  the  U.P.  inva-  own  jeep,  cross^  the  road  and 
sion  staff  and  covered  the  de-  shook  hands  with  the  private 
velopment  of  the  robot  bomb  first  class  sitting  at  the  wheel, 
blitz  before  he  was  sent  to  the  saying  “Hello,  son.”  The  private 
front  lines  in  France  and  Bel-  was  George  Carleton  Werner, 
gium  three  months  ago.  whom  his  dad  hadn’t  seen  in  a 

He  had  been  with  U.P.  nearly  ^ 

ten  years,  joining  the  Philadel-  Werners  has  been  lost  m  the 
phia  bureau  in  1935.  He  was  a 

native  of  Ontario,  Cal.,  and  is  Correspondents  who  declared 
survived  by  his  wife,  two  chil-  this  week  that  success  of  the 
dren,  Gail  and  Brian;  his  mother.  German  counter-attack  traced  to 
Mrs.  Corinne  Fletcher  Frankish;  Allied  ignorance  of  the  German 
and  his  sistei,  Ruth.  preparations  were  supported  in 

The  Airericar,  Red  Cross  noti-  contention  by  I^yton 

fied  the  Atlanta  Journal  this  p-  March,  who  ^clared  in  Wash- 
week  that  Wright  Bryan,  war  mgton.  27,  that  success 

correspondent  and  managing  edi-  gained  by  the  Germans  in  their 
tor  of  the  Journal  who  was  cap-  winter  offensive  on  the  western 
tured  by  the  Germans  Sept  12,  front  were  due  to  complete  fail- 
has  been  located  in  a  German  of  the  Allied  military  intelli- 
prison  camp.  gence. 

The  information  said  Bryan  Wrote  Wes  Gallagher  of  AP 
was  wounded  when  he  was  cap-  Dec.  24,  "An  error  in  the  Allied 
tured.  intelligence  service  must  share  a 

The  terse  message,  forwarded  large  part  of  the  blame  for  Field 
from  the  Genna  i  government,  Marshall  Karl  von  Runstedt’s 
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Stimson  s  Prcdafl 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  2S-S 
Secretary  Henry  L 
today  had  words  of  proklB 
press  and  radio  for  exen^B 
“restraint''  in  their  criticiiH 
the  Allied  High  ConuaiBMH 
lowing  the  Nasi  bredt-thfi^B 
on  the  western  front  S 
"Since  we  entered  the  eflj 
the  Secretary  said,  "the  ea^B 
has  exerted  all  his  clewM® 
of  propaganda  to  effect  • 
cleavage  in  the  British-ABwe 
can  front  .  .  .  and  .  . .  pfflfi**' 
larly  vicious  ...  in  his  elhrt 
to  effect  a  division  betwen 
the  Russians  and  ourselveii* 

.  .  .  our  military  enterprises' 
"The  attitude  of  our  pM<* 
and  radio  commentators  cri 
reporters  has  been  ’■alhec  le 
markable  for  restraint  and 
dom  from  yielding  to  the  tiSB 
tation  to  make  violent  critidd 
following  any  reverse."  _ 


Admirars  Praise 

"In  their  day-to-day  reports 
of  our  operotioiu,  I  believe  the 
correspondents  have  been  ac¬ 
curate  and  coruervotive  to  a 
degree  which  reflects  credit 
upon  themselves  and  upon 
American  journalism  os  a 
whole,"  declared  Brig.  Gen. 
Haywood  HanseU,  jr.,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  21st  Bomber 
Command,  in  praise  of  war 
correspondents  covering  his 
theater. 

"They  work  with  us  here, 
fliey  eat  with  us  in  our  mess; 
and  they  put  up  with  the  same 
dangers  and  hordshipe  that  we 
do  ond  with  fine  spirit"  he 
said,  in  a  statement  detailing 
residts  of  the  first  month  of 
operations. 


It  is  often  within  the  province  of  the  The  Eleventh  National  Folk  Festival 
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newspaper  to  promote  public  services,  as 
well  as  report  the  need  for  them. 

For  instance,  The  Evening  Bulletin  Folk 
Festival  Association  —  fostering  tolerance, 
sympathy,  admiration,  and  understanding 
among  our  varied  racial  and  sectional 
groups  —  is  sponsored  by  The  Bulletin. 


was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1944  under 
the  sponsorship  of  The  Evening  Bulletin. 
Twenty-two  states  and  Canada  were  repre¬ 
sented.  And  The  Evening  Bulletin  Folk 
Festival  Association  has  been  an  eminently 
successful  undertaking  of  the  newspaper 
with  the  largest  evening  circulation. 
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OITOR  a  publisher  for  December  30,  1944 
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Ginsberg  Made 
Production  Chief 
By  Annenberg 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  27 — The  of- 
flce  of  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
president  of  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  and 
publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that, 
effective  Jan.  1, 

Charles  W.  Gins¬ 
berg  will  be¬ 
come  chief  pro¬ 
duction  e  n  g  i  - 
neer  of  Triangle 
Publications. 

Mr.  Ginsberg 
will  be  in  charge 
of  the  contem- 
plated  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Inquirer  and  othes 
Triangle  properties,  it  was  stated 
by  Charles  A.  Tyler,  general 
manager  of  the  Inquirer.  It  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that 
Mr.  Annenberg  is  contemplating 
extensive  improvements  in  the 
post-war  period  at  Broad  and 
Callowhill  Sts.  Additional  realty 
lately  purchased  taking  in  part 
of  the  former  site  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  will  afford 
facilities  for  all  of  the  various 
Annenberg  publication  interests, 
including  his  string  of  magazines, 
under  one  roof. 

At  present  Mr.  Ginsberg  is 
manager  of  sales  in  the  Middle 
Western  territory  for  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  printing  press  manufac¬ 
turers,  having  joined  tiie  Hoe 
staff  in  1922.  .^ter  11  years  in 
the  engineering  department, 
where  he  was  a  press  design  en¬ 
gineer,  he  Joined  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  as  sales  engineer  and 
printing  consultant.  In  1936  he 
was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
manager  of  the  Middle  Western 
territory. 

He  has  a  number  of  printing 
press  patents  in  his  name,  and 
during  his  travels  has  been  a 
plant  layout  and  production  con¬ 
sultant  to  a  number  of  publishers 
and  printers  in  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Ginsberg,  who  is  45  and 
married,  has  two  children.  His 
son,  20,  now  in  the  European 
zone,  flying  in  a  B-24  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force,  has 
received  the  Distinguished  Fly¬ 
ing  Cross  and  the  Air  Medal. 

■ 

Stars  and  Stripes  Hits 
Oli-Record  Ruling 

The  question  whether  non¬ 
military  talks  between  service 
personnel  and  visiting  celebrities 
should  remain ,  off  the  record 
flared  up  again 'this  week  when 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  Army 
newspaper,  protested  against  the 
no-publicity  rule  on  an  open 
forum  discussion  between  Rep. 
Clare  Luce  and  service  men  at 
the  Red  Cross  Club  in  Rome, 
the  Associated  Press  reported. 

Though  the  Red  Cross  officials 
were  reoorted  as  stating  that 
such  forums  with  important 
speakers  were  possible  only  be¬ 
cause  off  the  record,  the  edi¬ 
torial  pointed  out  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  had  no  relation  to  mili¬ 
tary  security. 

Commenting  on  the  ruling  and 
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ascribing  it  to  the  wish  to  give 
officers  and  men  a  chance  to 
speak  their  minds,  Mrs.  Luce 
suggested  that  a  divided  session, 
part  on,  part  off  the  record, 
might  work  for  the  services  as 
it  has  for  pre.ss  club  sessions  in 
Washington. 

B 

Patents  Idea 
For  Newspaper 
By  Television 

A  newspaper  of  the  air,  broad¬ 
cast  by  standard  television  trans¬ 
mitters  and  received  in  the  read¬ 
er’s  home  page  by  page,  may  be 
a  post-war  possibility  under  a 
method  patented  by  Lee  A.  Col¬ 
lins  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  advertising 
department. 

No  special  equipment  other 
than  the  standard  television  re¬ 
ceiver  would  be  needed,  Collins 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
method  provides  for  simultane¬ 
ous  broadcasting  of  a  desired 
number  of  newspaper  pages  at 
different  frequencies  by  different 
channels,  or,  hy  “multiplexing,” 
by  the  same  channel. 

The  reader,  by  the  Collins 
method,  would  “turn”  to  the  de¬ 
sired  page  merely  by  tuning  to 
the  required  frequency,  then 
fading  it  out  to  turn  to  another 
page. 

“The  pages  broadcast,”  said 
Collins,  “may  be  regular  full-size 
news  pages  or  special  tabloid 
pages  prepared  for  broadcasting 
alone.  They  may  be  from  the 
publication  or  from  proofs.” 

One  idea  put  forth,  Collins 
said,  is  that  each  page  be  broad¬ 
cast  for  a  full  hour  or  longer  to 
allow  ample  time  for  reading. 
Speed  of  transmission  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  30  images  a  second. 

Several  large  newspapers  are 
now  negotiating  for  licenses  un¬ 
der  the  patent,  Collins  said.  Pre¬ 
dicting  television  in  color,  he 
added  he  would  obtain  other 
patents  for  transmission  of  color 
pages. 

a 

L  A.  Times  Expansion 
Plan  Includes  Television 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  26 — The 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  filed  ap¬ 
plication  with  the  FCC  foV  li¬ 
cense  to  own,  erect  and  operate 
a  television  station  and  an  FM 
station,  it  was  revealed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Norman  Chandler  at  the 
annual  Christmas  party  of  Times 
employes  Dec.  22.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  FM  application  has 
been  made  previously  (E&P, 
Sept.  30,  p.  48). 

Mr.  Chandler  said  a  site  has 
been  acquired  atop  Mount  Har¬ 
vard,  adjacent  to  Mount  Wilson. 

Predicting  that  Los  Angeles 
and  Southern  California  are  des¬ 
tined  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  post¬ 
war  period,  Mr.  Chandler  de¬ 
clared  the  program  was  taken 
“to  keep  the  Times  abreast  of 
this  commimity  development 
and  to  take  leadership  in  the 
opportunities  to  come  our  way.” 

He  also  revealed  that  orders 
have  been  placed  for  a  color 
press  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  to  cost  $863,245. 


EXCLUSIVE! 


"The  Story  Behind  the  Story" 
of 

Important  Happenings  in  Europe 

by 

Curt  Riess 

Author,  Correspondent,  International  Expet 

Now  overseas  on  assignment  for  NEA,  Curt 
Riess,  noted  author  of  "The  Nazis  Go  Un¬ 
derground,"  "Total  Espionage"  and  mony 
other  books  and  articles  that  have  called 
the  turn  on  events  inside  Germany,  will 
write  exclusive  dispatches  from  England, 
France,  occupied  Germany,  neutral  notions 

Here  is  a  type  of  specialized  news-reporting 
that  is  not  duplicated  by  any  correspondent 
now  writing  from  abroad. 

NEA  Client  Newspapers 
Have  Exlusive  Rights! 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Dacambar  Eft 


G,L  VREAM-^Home  and  fireside! 


★  One  picture  is  indelible  in  the  minds  of  America’s  fitting 
men.  The  dream  of  home  and  fireside,  the  soft  caresses  of  a  lov¬ 
ing  wife,  and  happy  childish  laughter  will  remain  with  G.  I.  Joe 
after  everything  else  he  left  is  forgotten.  His  mind  refuses  to 
give  up  this  picture  because  it  is  what  he  is  fighting  for. 

It  is  not  a  hopeless  mirage  on  the  horizon  of  a  war-tom  world, 
but  a  thing  very  real,  althou^  he  is  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
it.  Some  left  this  very  picture.  Others  have  only  dreamed  of  it. 
But  all  are  determined  that  it  is  the  thing  they  are  coming  hack  to. 

Joe  is  doing  more  than  fighting  to  save  the  great  institution 
of  HOME.  He  is  buying  bonds  and  saving  to  make  more  certain 
his  happy  home.  On  this  side  of  the  ocean  his  wife  is  adding  to 
that  nest-egg  in  even  greater  quantities — due  to  careful  spend¬ 
ing  and  systematic  saving  of  her  war  plant  wages. 

Both  are  bent  on  the  same  result  because  their  every  effort 
of  body,  mind  and  soul  are  dedicated  to  that  happy  future  day 
when  he  shall  again  be  the  breadwinner  and  she  the  homemaker. 
Of  these  things  democracy  is  made,  and  by  these  things 
democracy  shall  live  forever. 


When  mere  than  t00J)00  homeUoving  aervice 
men  return^  anj  uAm  more  then  SOO/fOO 
eatmbUahed  JmmUiee  get  tkeir  fint  cAonce  in 
yean  te  buy  Otinga  long  needed  /or  tkeir 
homeat  it  ia  going  to  keep  tke  machinea  of 
buaineaa  in  high  gear  for  many  montka 


Fahaioua  wartime  eomtn^  that  have  gone 
into  apendi  ng  orgjoa  daring  previotu  wan  are 
going  into  war  bonda  and  aavinga  now.  No 
ingredient  of  proaperity  wUl  6e  miaaing 
nhen  peace  cornea  back  to  ua.  Need  to  bay, 
deaire  to  buy,  money  to  buy,  and  manpower 
arid  faciUtiea  to  produce  all  add  up  to 
6righl  future  poaaibilitiea. 


Alert  advertisers  are  making  their  *  plana 
now  so  they  will  be  ready  for  this  market 
token  wartime  producing  and  selling  re¬ 
strictions  are  removed.  The  best  plana  have 
The  Cleveland  Press  attheheadof  tkelist 
because  of  its  Power  of  Pressli|9e«  tvhich 
means  power  to  do  good|  power  to 
move  goods. 


Ntws  PA  PBR  MARKET 


scotem 


Houston  Post's  Lead  In 
FOOD-MART  LINEAGE 
Reaches  18.6%  This  Year 


w  ucators  also  frowned  on  stressing  T\ - ■#_ 

Consumers  Approve 

Unaellish  Advertising  ~*SjS“s  Fr«nu,t. 

WITH  ITS  aim  to  eliminate  the  tlon  of  federal  war  controls  and  ^  nir«rt  ♦ 

quality  of  speculation  which  negative  votes  also  predominated  *  promotion  of  - 

has  existed  reining  the  reac-  where  radically  different  post-  ww  effort  th^es. 

Uon  of  consumers  toward  war  war  products  were  the  subject.  The  committee,  remarking  on  through  “e  ^-watt 
and  other  themes  to  be  found  in  Commented  the  committee  re-  the  differences  in  the  reactions  of  ^ 

advertising  today  the  Committee  garding  these  results:  “On  the  «ducatora  and  non-eduratore,  “  toj  p  ^  ” 

on  Consumer  Relations  in  Ad-  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  The  significance  in  ^e  works,  E.N.Doteon.^ 

vertising.  Inc.,  New  York,  has  the  more  specific,  concrete  and  differences  between  these  two  the  Pacific  Division  of  t 
conducted  and  Just  completed  a  informative  advertising  is  fa-  groups  is  not  that  teachers  have  Psuy,  announced  this  w 
public  opinion  survey  on  the  vored  while  that  which  is  vague  specific  likes  and  dislikes  in  The  initial  voice  ] 
subject.  Questions  were  based  or  deals  in  generalties  is  dis-  greater  degree  than  do  others  was  begun  at  8  a.in., 
on  the  14  most  frequently  used  approved.  Also  there  is  evl-  pooause  they  are  tochers.  This,  War  Time,  Dec.  23  for 
themes  and  total  results  give  the  dence  which  indicates  that  ad-  ju  ^  probably  far  from  lumbia  Broadcasting  Syi 

predominance  of  approval —  vertising  which  appears  to  be  rfu®-  ^ther,  the  significance  Leyte  station  sending  i 
95% — to  advertising  which  tells  making  a  sincere  attempt  to  aid  tu®*  such  likes  the  Press  Wireless  K 

how  to  conserve  and  yet  get  the  in  the  war  effort  is  approved,  but  ®ud  dullkes  are  impor^t  be-  near  Los  Angeles  for  i 
mort  out  of  one’s  equipment,  if  insincerity  or  seU-interert  is  .®®u»  they  are  held  by  tochers  cast.  The  same  proceduj 
clothes,  etc.  the  least  apparent,  such  adver-  reasonably  be  ing  followed  in  handlli 

Since  the  results  of  the  first  Using  meets  with  disapproval.”  P®®ted  to  influence  owen  w '  programs  for  the  other  n 
817  quesUonnidres  to  be  returned  Generally  speaking,  the  survey  ™oro  wide^  thw  would  m  the  Mr.  Dotson  said. 
werMsubeequently  femnd  to  be  shows,  age  has  relaUvely  little  were  they  held  by  others.  ^  Warren  Norton,  prei 
representaUve  of  the  larger  ^  <1®  with  approval  or  disap-  \  *  Press  Wireless,  said:  "D 

mailing,  tabulatton  has  be«a  proval  of  advertising  themes.  Avorv  Ad  Answoiod  dlo  voice  seindce  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  that  figure.  However,  while  both  younger  WAamMcrroN  2R_Tn  plated  when  our  staUon 

Chart  breakdowns  of  the  over-  and  older  interviewees  disap-  unusual  sten  the^ovmmm^  ^  Leyte.  The  gr 
aU  presentation  have  been  made  prove  advertising  of  extreme^  to  t«“ce  involved  and  S 

answer^tiSien^hS^d  staclw  causwl  some  dou 
groups,  over  and  under  45,  by  age  of  approval  was  highor  in  mnd*  to  nairf  n«nirsnan.>r  whether  ot  not  a  conqps 

highTraedium  and  low  ineenne  the  youngw  group.  Also,  fewer  by  lew^  Xvwv  ^rman  l®w  power  transmitter 

groups  and  by  teachers  and  non-  older  than  younger  ones  objected  ^  ofMo^vor^rv  we  are  using  would  be  sv 

teachers.  to  urging  the  early  end  of  fed-  '’°^chalrman  W  H  1®  voice  transmission. 

Theme.  Checked  rontrols  and  more  older  "  cj  “  ^  -  Wa?  Sr  B^ard  naturally  gratified  at  I 

Tvn«.  ‘•fored  copy  on  free  enterprise,  dency  of  the  transmit 

“SSjrS:  Srt.-S;L.5SSy1Sa‘t«S  th.  compel* 

Uon  copy,  tlKiwblsh:  ^  essential  facts  in  hfa  advarUae-  Station  PZ,  a  400-wi 

1.  Features  products  and  prod-  Si^three  toc^^oi^S^re^’  ni®nts,  which  discussed  WL^ac-  began  direct  radio  h 
uct  changes  that  are  so  different  wLral  aS^eS  ‘^H^ever  with  respect  to  employes.  transmission  to  America 


(From  January  1st  to  October  31st, 

The  Houston  Post  carried  18.6% 
more  food-mart  advertising  than  any 
rother  Houston  paper.  Consistently, 

'this  unusual  morning  paper  leads  in 
the  grocery  field  because  grocers 
know  that  the  Houston  Market  is 
different  in  the  morning  paper  read¬ 
ership. 

The  Morning  Post  is  family-read 
because  the  trip  to  work  in  Houston 
is  not  of  paper-reading  length  .  .  . 
and  because  The  Post  is  edited  for 
the  entire  family.  It  carries  25  popu¬ 
lar  comics.  Associated  Press,  United 
Press,  New  York  Times  and  Chicago 
Tribune  news,  covers  the  housewife’s 
many  interests,  and  has  one  of  the 
strongest  sports  pages  in  the  country. 

To  sell  the  family  as  a  unit,  local 
business  men  and  national  adver¬ 
tisers  use  The  Houston  Morning 
Post. 

Represented  by  BURKE,  KUIPERS  A  MAHONEY,  lac. 


V  proving  of  advertising  promis- 

9.  Keeps  the  product  or  firm  ing  post-war  prosperity  and  jobs 

name  before  the  public  although  but  approved  in  substantially 
the  firm  has  nothing  to  sell;  . 

10.  Tells  how  to  plan  nutri¬ 
tious  meals  and  “stretch”  ra¬ 
tioned  or  scarce  foods, 

11.  Explains  rationing  or 
other  government  regulations; 

12.  Is  done  by  individtial  busi¬ 
nesses  to  promote  the  war  effort, 
such  as  promotion  of  War  Etond 
sales; 

13.  Informs  the  consumer  of 
the  availability  of  booklets  giv¬ 
ing  product  or  other  information. 

Of  these,  consumers  gave  high 
praise  to  advertising  explaining 
regulations  and  heh>ing  in  the 
planning  of  meals,  90%  approv¬ 
ing  the  former  and  89%  the 
latter.  More  than  70%  approved 
copy  helping  the  war  effort, 
promising  wider  distribution, 
featuring  security  and  offering 
booklets. 

The  greatest  disapproval — 

58%  —  was  evidenced  toward 
copy  which  urged  early  relaxa- 


HOUSTON'S 

CoBsaaer  layiM 
Reaches  Va  lllllea  ky 
Steady  Orewth 

The  Houston  MiihK  .Hi 
incteased  every  census  we 
1850  until  it  now  hss  i 
million  people  buying 
a  quarter  billion  consaW 
goods  yearly.  Thus  Haas’ 
ton  is  not  the 
war  boom  or  any  snaw 
spurt,  but  of  steady  oeroW 
ment  of  fabulousfy  »■ 
natural  resources. 

A  market  of  the  fetor* 
. . .  start  now! 


...  for  beds,  mattresses,  ra¬ 
dios,  carpets,  all  house  fur¬ 
nishings  has  Iowa.  41%  of 
her  fandlies  plan  to  buy  at 
least  one  item  postwar 
(Iowa  Poll  figures).  Most 
intend  to  pay  cash  out  of 
savings.  ’This  tremendous 
market  is  covered  by  ONE 
Iowa-linked  newspaper, 
state-wide,  state-liked. 

THE  DES  MOINES 
REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 


First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field  in  Qty  and  Suburban  On 

■  PITOR  R  PURLISHIR  for  DMeoAer  M. 


* 


in 


HEADS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC 


HIS  vacation  over,  Ernie  Pyle 
is,  in  his  own  words,,  "going 
war-horsing  off  to  the  Pacific," 
to  report  the  story  of  our  boys 
who' are' fighting  the  Japsl  ■  ■ 

’  .  .  !  j  ..  - 

THIS  means  that  Pyle  subscrib- 
|!bI  f  ersT-andj they've  shot  up  from  , 
41  to  642  since  he  landed  in 
North  Africa  with  our  invasion 
forces — ^^are  soon  to  receive 
more  of  the  "finest  dispatches  of 
•’  this  war";  the  type  of  reports 
that  have  made  Pyle's  column  a 
front-page  feature  all  over  the 
country  and  won  him  the  Pulitzer 
^rize  and  unanimous  acclaim  as 
'the  greatest  correspondent  of 
the  war." 


If  your  territory  is  still  open  wire 
collect  for  terms  to 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

.'20  EAS:  .  IH,l  'IEV\  Af  NY 
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party  of  writers,  in  a  jwp,  In¬ 
advertently  barged  ahead  of  the 
American  forces  and  wound  up 
on  the  Swiss  border.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Swiss  soldiers  and 
an  Associated  Press  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  exchanged  greetings 
with  his  fellow  American  news¬ 
men,  including-  Ed  Kennedy, 
AP;  Graham  Hovey,  then  with 
International  News  Service; 
Philip  Jordan,  London  News- 
Chronicle  and  Philip  Wynter, 
Australian  News  Syndicate. 

The  AP  writer  in  Switzerland 
wrote  a  news  story  about  the 
nomadic  newsmen  and  the  story 
was  picked  up  by  the  Army 
News  Service,  whereupon  a  ru¬ 
mor  went  about  that  the  five 
correspondents  were  interned  in 
Switzerland,  because  the  story 
carried  a  Swiss  dateline.  The 
wires  crackled  between  Seventh 
Army  headquarters  and  the 
Swiss  border,  but  the  American 
correspondents  had  not  entered 
the  neutral  country  and  were  not 
interned.  In  fact,  they  were  on  j 
their  way  to  Paris.  | 

The  latter  jeep  jaunt  was  too  | 
much  for  the  .Seventh  Army  | 
command  and  the  wandering ! 
war  writers  were  temporarily  I 
suspended  for  leaving  their  area 
without  permission.  They  were 
finally  permitted  to  leave  Paris 
and  make  a  junction  with  the 
Seventh,  meanwhile  having  their 
dispatches  held  up.  Kent  then 
transferred  to  the  First  Army 
and  joined  that  force  at  Aachen. 
Germany.  There  he  met  Lee 
Carson,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  now  an  INS  correspond¬ 
ent,  whose  feminine  attractive- 
ne««  proved  to  be  a  morale 
builder  for  the  war-weary  GFs 
who  whistled  with  approval  as 
'^iss  Carson  and  Kent  entered 
the  battle  area. 


•  Roek  laland'Moline  employs  over 
Cities’  industrial  workers. 


Moline-Rock  Island  .  .  .  widel 
FARM  MACHINERY  CAPITAL. 


Thoroughly  covered  without  duplication  by  tW 
ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS  and  MOLINE  DISPATCE 


A  Few  of  MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND’S  Important  ladt 


MlniiMpolIi-Molln*  Nu-Way  Corp.  Fairbanki-Morit 


Gtllman  Mfg.  Co. 


Contalnar  Corp.ol. 


JlISPATm 


Those  of  you  who  have  known  the  delight  of  travel  on  Moore- 
McG>rmack'  Lines— whether  to  the  fascinating  wonders  of  South 
America’s  East  G)ast  or  to  the  pre-war  picrure-book  lands  of  rhe 
Baltic  Sea— must  carry  in  your  minds  more  than  one  such  memory 
of  luxurious  days  at  sea. ...  So  do  we. 

All  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  war  have  not  made  us  forget 
the  things  Moore-McO>tmack  Lines  stood  for  in  days  of  {>eace- 
time  travel — fine  ships,  meticulous  service,  exhilarating  activities 
programs,  interesting  itineraries.  Nor  have  we  ever  lost  the  vision 
of  what  such  travel  standards  will  mean  in  a  world  returned  to  peace. 
For  months  now  we  have  been  working  on  practical  plans  designed 
to  improve  post-war  travel— to  help  more  people  enjoy  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  shipboard  life  and  see  the  things  that  make  other  nations 


interesting.  The  one  big  faaor  which  has  hitherto  prevented  many 
people  from  knowing  such  enjoyments  has  been  lack  of  time.  We 
are  now  seeking  to  esublish  programs  whereby  the  man  or 
woman  with  a  two  or  three  weeks  vacation  can  see  Rio  de  Janeiro 
or  Buenos  Aires  or  Stockholm  or  Leningrad  and  can  also  benefit 
by  leisurely  holidays  at  sea.  To  bring  this  about,  we  are  proposing 
the  establishment  of  integrated  sea  and  air  services,  through  which 
planes  will  complement  and  extend  the  utilization  of  our  ships, 
and  thereby  further  develop  both  air  and  sea  travel. 

After  the  war,  our  nation  will  be,  mote  than  ever,  a  living  part  of  a 
world  society.  The  people  of  our  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
countries  we  serve,  will  want,  as  never  before,  to  see  and  know  this 
world.  We  intend  to  be  ready  to  turn  those  desires  into  realities. 


5  Itoadway,  Nt«  Yark 


Haw  Yark,  larbadas,  Triaidad,  lia  da  Jaaaka,  Saatas,  Maatavidaa,  laaaas  Airas 
Soa  Fraatiua,  Las  Aafalas,  lia  ’  da  Jaaaira,  Scalas,  Maataaidaa,  lusaas  Airas 
Ntv  York,  Oslo,  Ootkoaborf,  Co|oaba|oa,  Sdyaia,  Stockbolai,  Hoisla|fors,  Laoiairorf 
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*POR*SMeUTM  NkW  HAMPSHIRE 


sort  of  hooey  went  right  out  on 
the  street  in  columns  of  Deep 
South  publishers  who  hoped  the 
Democratic  candidate  would 
choke  but  would  not  or  dared 
not  support  the  Republican  can¬ 
didate  in  their  editorial  columns. 

Nowadays  the  reading  world 
knows  that  syndicated  commen¬ 
tators  are  human  beings  not 
“great  free  intelligences”  sans 
IF  Eorroa  &  Publisher  will  rim  early  period  of  the  can-  prejudice,  and  that  like  thun- 

back  into  its  files  some  10  business,  many  bush  lea-  dering  editors,  they  can  hammer 

years  it  will  find  me  contending  believed  themselves  under  their  typewriters  till  they  are 

that  the  syndi-  '  obligation  to  publish  in  full,  re-  junk  and  see  their  neighbors 

cate  political  gardless  of  the  day’s  make-up  vote,  in  the  language  of  the  late 


Columnists’  Freedom 
Is  Hooey,  Says  Wcdlace 

By  Tom  Wallace.  Editor,  Louisville  Times 


In  the  longuage  oi 


Roosevelt,  newspopei  et|^ 
ists*  ore  unnecessoy 
scences  on  our  civiUseig^ 

In  the  language  oi  tk*  ^ 
tionory,  an  excresceaeo  h ‘q 
unnatural  or  disfigoiag  oe 
growth,  as  a  wort  oo  !• 
human  body." 

In  the  language  of  ^  Mn 
York  Daily  News,  by  «oy  d 
reply,  the  Presidoat  "Vi 
traded  in  his  rapier  wit  oj 
satire  ior  a  blunderbuss* 


gardless  of  the  day’s  make-up  — a- 

problem,  anything  the  columnist  Judge  James  Hargis,  of  Ken- 

might  write;  thought  themselves  tuck  feud  fame,  as  they — the 

honor-bound  to  permit  him  to  neighbors— damn  please.  As 

express  himself,  unabridged,  when,  in  pretyping  days  of  edl- 

That  idea,  of  course,  placed  the  tors,  Henry  'Watterson,  last  of 

editing  of  the  newspaper,  in  a  the  giants,  bolted  Bryan  and  saw 

large  measure,  in  the  hands  of  a  free  silver  paper  born  of  his 

the  syndicate.  bolt  exceed  the  Courier-Jour- 

When  Roy  Howard,  whose  or-  nal’s  circulation  while  the  terri- 

ganization  sells  columns,  told  tory  was  white-hot  about  free 

the  American  Society  of  News-  silver  and  sound  money, 
paper  Editors  that  he  didn’t  cut  Nowadays  anyone  who  reads 
colunmists  because  of  their  and  doesn’t  nm  knotvs  that  all 

opinions,  but  that  he  probably  of  the  talk  about  independence 

_ _ _ _  _  used  50  per  cent  of  what  was  of  columnists  is,  insofar  as  their 

ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  written  by  colunmists  he  pub-  original  publishers  are  con- 

elsewhere,  that  syndicate  col-  lished,  some  of  his  hearers  were  cerned,  exaggeration  and  that 

umnists  publish  what  their  orig-  surprised.  there  ain't  no  sich  animile  as 

inal  publishers  think — if  they  Managing  editors  who  slavish-  they  were  originally  represented 
publish  originally  under  news-  ly  publish  the  contents  of  the  as  being.  Which,  again,  is  to  the 
paper  auspices — or  they  do  not  can  as  often  as  the  can  is  tipped  everlasting  credit  of  editors, 
differ  too  widely  with  their  pub-  and  regardless  of  the  value  or  i  once  that  the 
lishers-or  they  l^at  it  while  ‘t®  ®onten[f.  still  do  commentators  were  at  least  more 

th;dr  sh^  are  good.  exist,  but  ^adually  their  class  nearly  free  than  many  hired-man 

The  New  York  Mirrors  sup-  grows  smaller.  And  they  are  editors.  I  wasn’t  at  the  moment 

pression  of  Walter  Winches  s®conda^  thinking  of  the  columnist’s  pri- 

column  criticizing  the  British  And  this  is  all,  of  course,  as  it  mary  market 

should  be.  Newspapers  should  oin. 

not  be  edited  from  the  outside  nf  tee 

by  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  But  r  hottv 

canned  commentators  would,  in  ?®®****.^  aupport  his  a»^on 
A  ff0na»nti  vr»v  Msnnmaant  .  iu  an  address,  which  I  promptly 

lltlcal  view  which  would  be  laid  New^per 

before  publishers  across  the  con- 
tinent  regardless  of  publishers' 

political  views.  In  some  cases,  was  ^nled 

canned  columns  were  published  ^  \  ASNE^ 

to  offset  editorial  columns  not  YnliLhteninc  ad- 

representing  their  publishers’  j  brilliant  and  enlightening  ad 

sentiments.  dress. 

The  plan  failed— signally,  in-  course  the  columnist  who 

gloriously.  Canned  commenta-  owns  the  newspaper  or  syndicate 
tors  have  provided  in  national  which  he  writes  is  free. 


*  Hr.  RooMvrlt  rzcrpM 
M  belnc  nuUnijr  a  daiix. 


Wallace 


Replies  in  Order 

Replies  to  Mr.  Wallace's 
ossertioiu  about  syndicated 
columnists  will  be  entertained 
by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ior 
use  in  o  future  edition.  To 
meet  space  limitations,  how¬ 
ever.  the  right  is  reserved  to 
use  excerpts  from  replies  and 
thus  avoid  any  duplication. 


hanibet 


govermnent  is  a  -case  in  point 
Not  long  ago  Roy  Howard  made 
some  remarks  in  connection  with 
Westbrook  Pegler,  as  Mr.  Pegler 
moved  into  the  Hearst  camp, 
which  proved  the  same  point 

A  few  years  earlier  Hesrwood 
Broun  was  too  radical  to  suit 
Mr.  Howard  and  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  didn't  get  together  on  con¬ 
tract  renewal.  I  believe  if  facts 
should  be  looked  into,  it  would 
be  found  that  Dorothy  'Thomp¬ 
son,  in  Sir  Willmott  Lewis’ 
words  "discoverer  of  perpetual 
emotion,”  became  a  too  hot  po¬ 
tato  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  which  can  easily  toler¬ 
ate  the  milder  writing  of  Walter 
Lippmann  on  any  subject  and 
in  any  position  he  may  take. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known 
nowadays  that  newspapers  which 
buy  syndicated  columns,  or  most 
of  them— or  shall  we  say  the 
best-edited  among  them? — kill  or 
use  any  syndicate  column  on  a 
basis  of  worth  of  the  article — its 
space  value,  they  say. 

Says  rugged  Roy  Roberts,  in 
words  or  substance,  anywhere, 
any  time:  “The  Stor  is  e^ted  in 
Kansas  City.  Nobody  can  edit  it 
by  remote  control." 


“Would  you  ever  expect  to  lit 
a  merchant  outside  a  larft  d| 
that  would  stock  $11BD0 
ban?  WeU,  we  have  a  m 


chant  In  this  communlij 
does  It,  and  sells  them  . .  j* 
plenty  at  $50.00  -  $5000  • 

.  .  .  and  thousands  st  HN’ 
$8.96 -$7.95.  And  ws  » 
plenty  of  other  merchsntiw 
sell  goods  In  this  wUte  ^ 
range  . . .  dinner  sets  frooiw 
to  $676.00  .  .  .  dressas  up « 
$100.00  .  .  .  millinery  vf  • 
$100.00,  etc.,  etc.  So.  you 
If  you  have  something  wg 
no  matter  what,  somebody™ 
reads  the  Main  Line  Tlmie  n 
buy  It— If  you  present  It « 
them  properly.  Our  reader^ 
the  type  of  merchandise  n* 
tloned  above. 

“We  publish  three  newfl^ 
the  Main  Line  Times,  theupj* 
Darby  News  and  the  Oens™ 

.. _ *  M _ »  tof 


Drug  Scofc  mIc*  for  1943  in  the 
New  Yotfc  Market  (SO-mllc  area) 
arc  estimated  at  more  than  $240 
million.  In  tbs  6nt  11  mootlis 
of  1944.  The  Sun’s  volume  of 
Drug  &ote  advertistag  was  26.6% 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  newspaper, — evening, 
morning  or  Sunday.  During  tte 
same  period  The  Sun's  gain  in 
Drug  Store  advertising  was  more 
than  twice  the  next  largest  gain 
among  New  York  newspapers. 


NewspaperSs  In** 
Ardmore.  Ps* 


Phone  Greenwood  dOS# 


NEW  YORK 


THE  INDUSTRIES  that  make  Cincinnati  the  solid  city  it  is  aren’t  war 
babies.  Processed  foods,  for  instance  .  .  .  and  soap,  clothing  and 
shoes  . .  .  books,  furniture,  paint,  beer,  candy,  chemicals  .  .  .  won’t 
require  time-consuming  reconversion  to  get  back  in  the  swing  of 
peacetime  production. 

Solid  Cincinnati  will  continue  to  earn  and  spend  .  . :  and  there’ll 
be  no  lag  in  the  advertising  payoff.  Particularly  if  that  advertising 
comes  into  solid  Cincinnati  homes  in  the  pages  of  an  old  and  trusted 
friend  .  .  .  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  For  The  Enquirer  is  matched 
to  solid  Cincinnati’s  tastes  .  .  .  through  more  than  a  hundred  years 
of  growing  up  together. 


SOUD  ONaNNATi  KiAPS 


Ihe  Cincinnati 
Enquirer 


For  over  100  years,  edited  for  the  thinking,  doing 
earning,  solid  citizens  of  America’s  most  solid  market! 


BY 

‘WTai  ,4  PUILISHERldi 


COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


P  t  P  fc  b  '.f  ‘  D  fc 


voluntary  basis  and  those  re 
sponsible  for  it  are  eager  that  it 
be  maintained  in  that  mauMr. 
The  booklet,  entitled  “The  Re 


Media  Help 
Asked  to  l^d 


newspapers  have  been  forced  to 
operate  in  1944  and  Mr.  Eyles 
asserted,  “In  our  opinion,  pub¬ 
lishers  deserve  commendation 
from  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  alike  for  resourceful¬ 
ness  in  maintaining  freedom  of 
the  press,  in  advertising  as  well 
as  in  news. 

“As  perhaps  you  know,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  management 
and  our  organization  have  long  vertisitig  men  to  cooperate  in 
been  supporters  of  advertising  maintaining  it,  a  pamphle^t,  pre¬ 
in  newspapers  that  inform  and  ’  ^ 

influence  people  in  the  local  com¬ 
munities  which  B&O  serves.  We 
have  every  expectation  of  con- 


tailers  Voluntary  Program  .  . , 
How  You  Can  Help,”  has  ben 
prepared  with  that  in  mind  sad 
is  being  distributed  to  adverth- 
ing  and  trade  association  execu¬ 
tives  to  serve  as  “a  practicil 
guide  to  help  local  merchanti 
prepare  effective  advertisim 

. . .  ...  „  _  copy  in  accord  with  the  aims  of 

pared  as  a  part  of  the  Retailers’  the  Declaration  of  Policy.” 
Voluntary  Program,  has  been  re-  Eteclaring  that  “appeal  and 
leased  giving  examples  of  good  individuality  can  be  maintained 
and  bad  current  retail  ads.  in  presenting  merchandise  and 
The  policy,  which  was  devel-  stating  prices”  the  pamphlet  re 

... _  _ _ _  _ _  _ _  oped  by  retailers  specifically  for  produce  such  good  examples  u 

prepared ToTuirfirst  half  of  the  the  textile  and  textile  products  V’^e're’s  a  Gl^  of  Satisfaction 

fields  and  later  extended  to  in-  m  Making  a  GOOD  Buy  .  . 
elude  furniture,  urges  the  use  of  and  contrasts  them  with  sudi 
institutiopal,  conservation,  war  copy  as  “Semi-Annual  Bonus 
effort,  repair  service  and  regular  Sale!”  and  "BIG  WEEK”,  whidL 
priced  advertising  at  the  same  the  booklet  states,  cause  uimec- 
time  as  it  asks  retailers  to  avoid  essary  buying.  Clearances  sub¬ 
advertising  sales,  using  scare  ad-  stituting  for  sales  are  criticized, 

vertising,  comparative  prices  The  WPB  and  those  retailm 

and  scare  talk  and  stating  quan-  responsible  for  the  policy  are  in 


The  successful  newspaper¬ 
spearheaded  fight  of  the  Savings 
B^ks  of  New  York  State  against 
inflation  and  down-spiraling  sav¬ 
ings  provides  subject  material 
for  toe  December  issue  of  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Pacts”,  released  this 
week  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA.  In  a  two-and-a-half- 
year  advertising  campaign 
placed  chiefly  in  newspapers  toe  Winning  this  policy  during  1945; 
association  of  131  banks  in-  schedules  are  now  being 

creased  total  deposits  by  $1-  t  -  -  1  -  ^  ^  ‘ 

3M.212,283  and  accounts  by  413^-  ” 

Calilornia  Sells 

June  10,  p.  20)  such  themes  as  Post-Wor  Vacations 

nil  •  •«;  “X?  The  All-Year  Club  of  South- 

frnm  Bonds  grn  California,  under  the  dlrec- 

instead  of  savings”  tion  of  Don  Thomas,  will  re- 
nhuL  il  I"  lease  a  1945  advertising  cam- 

last  Mav  P®**"  urging  prospective  tour- 

whlrh  fh  cartoon  t^hnique.  ists  to  wait  until  V-J  day  to  do 
NewJlia^ir  traveling  but  to  do  their 

to  h«»**h{»hiJ^****^"*  post-war  vacation  planning  now. 

succeMful  in  gain-  -The  Playground  Goes  to 
War”  campaign,  as  it  is  called, 
explains  how  “Southern  Cali- 
oamnnitfn  ^°^the  fornla  is  still  busy  producing  for 

Rvan  nrpnni^ ^  victory”  but  offers  as  food  for 
S^Srarri  R  thought  a  full-color  folder, 

relatione  PU**^*.*^  “What  to  do  and  see  in  peace- 

aesoniatinn  California.” 

bapkbnne"nf  Newspapers  are  the  xhe  ads  will  run  in  four  col- 

throiiirh  ni Jlnorf*™*****”  ®  group  of  national  maga- 

reach*all  black  and  white  in 

econominaMv  Selected  newspapers.  The  cam- 

easv-to-iinnJret^H^  H  paign  was  prepared  by  Foote, 

S5  ou?  etS^  »  documenta-  Cone  &  Belding.  Los  Angeles. 

The  regular^  of  72  dailies  Little  as  account  exec- 

in  55  cities  and  82  weeklies  in  , 

79  other  communities  not  only 

reversed  the  downward  trend  of  CED  Names  Two 
savings  but  also  kept  it  moving  RnvmonH  RuhiVom  ♦  / 

UDward  so  that  since  Februarv. 

1942.  each  month’s  deposit  Hj-  „  agemy“r‘‘exec'iltWe 

mvioronr-?’  ?aZs°«^J  head.’^an^GaSr  cSw“s  pS 

?  000-  anrJ  7^0  Hn«  Mrry  publisher  of  the  Des 

®  Register  &  Tribune,  re- 

oncp^  a’  month*anH  ®  ‘^"tly  became  members  of  toe 

Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment’s  Research  Committee. 
and^October  this  jyjj..  Rubicam  has  been  put  in 
depOTits  increMed  charge  of  toe  forthcoming  policy 
J^LOOO.OCW,  exclurfve  o/  d^i-  statement,  “Post-war  Employ- 
w  accounts  by  145,000,  ment  and  the  Removal  of  War- 

both  being  all-time  reprds.  time  Controls”  and  Mr.  Cowles 

In  no  other  medium  could  will  direct  preparation  of  the 
o_ur  campaign  have  attained  such  statement  on  international  trade. 


During  a  period  when  popnlatioi- 
shifts  are  a  War-time  conunoa- 
place,  too  much  emphasis  canid 
be  placed  on  this  Columbia,  Sonik 
Carolina,  market,  where  the  pnik- 
lem,  solved  logically,  is  really  m 
problem  at  all.  National  adw- 
tisers  recognize  the  fact. 

with  a  Metropolita 
over  121i"| 


■  ^  Columbia 

City  Population  of 
000,  and  a  two  -  year  effective  buying  income  incre* 
of  95.7%,  sales  gain  35.1%  is  one  of  the  fast-growing  marW 
of  the  South.  Newcomers,  after  an  appraising  look-aroun4 
decide  to  “settle  here  for  life”.  Richland  County  itself » 
62.9%  attractively  urban  and  both  farms  and  great  industna 
are  PERMANENT. 

Just  such  home-loving,  high-income  people  have  given  IIk 
State  a  55%  greater  circulation  to  the  last  Retail  TradiK 
Zone  mile,  than  ANY  OTHER  NEWSPAPER. 


You  Can  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

—Greater  Cl«v*l«iid 


£dO  Praises  Press  for 
Handling  of  1944  Ads 

Publishers  of  toe  255  on-line 
newspapers  which  have  carried 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  ad¬ 
vertising  the  past  year,  this  week 
received  two  letters  of  praise 
for  their  cooperation,  one  from 
B&O  Advertising  Manager  R.  C. 
MacLellan  and  the  other  from 
Charles  H.  Eyles,  president  of 
Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  which  handles  toe  ac¬ 
count. 

Both  men  spoke  of  toe  difficul¬ 
ties  and  handicaps  under  which 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—24  Adfaceiit  Comities 


Mlowlag  or*  tfc*  of 

ffc*  manulaefvrsrt  wftost 
edvcrfising  fio*  appmafd  in 
hitk  during  thn  la»t  year.  Th* 
majority  liavo  rua  cooiitloat 
schodviof  —  yoor  o#tor  yoor 


Bouor  &  Black  ltd. 

Bandix  Aviolion  Corporation 
Woltor  J.  Block,  Inc 
Bristol-Myers  Company 
Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co.  Consolidaled 
Chrysler  Corporation 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
Colgote-Polmolive-Peet  Company 
Corning  Glass  Works 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Derby  Foods,  Inc. 

Devee  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Inc 
Doubleday,  Ooron  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Doughnut  Corp.  of  America 
Evenharp,  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Fleer  Corp. 

F.  W.  Filch  Company 
General  Electric  Co. 

General  Mills,  Inc. 

A.  C.  Gilbert  Co. 


I  Aome  judge,  eh?  No  lawyers  in  M 
f  0  court! 

4 

But  he  was  right,  in  those  days... and 
right  here  in  America!  Lawyers  were 
something  new,  then.  Legal  histories 
tell  us  that  legislatures  sniffed  and  snort- 
ed  and  passed  laws  barring  paid  attorneys 
from  the  courts! 

But  the  public  liked  lawyers;  they 
were  a  help  to  the  people.  So  today,  the 
ptofessieJn  of  law  is  a  respected  one  in 
every  court  in  the  Nation. 

It  usually  happens  that  way  when  the 
people  get  a  chance  to  judge  a  new  idea. 
The  Comics,  too,  were  a  new,  a  startling 
■  idea  half  a  century  ago. 

Today,  their  picture  story  technique  is 
recognized  a»^/  used  as  a  basic  educational 
force... from  the  training  of  fighter 
pilots  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

Such  beloved  and  popular  personal¬ 
ities  as'Jiggs  and  Maggie,”  '“ITie  Katz- 
enjamfner  Kids,”  *'Buz  Sawyer,”  "Judge 
Puffle,”  "Little  Annie  Rooney,”  "Toots 
and  Casper,”  and  "Blondie  and  Dag- 
wood,”  with  their  human  humor,  por¬ 
tray  life  as  so  many  of  us  know  it.  They 


rivet  the  attention  of  the  more  than 
20,000,000  adults  and  young  people 
who  read  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly... 
every  week! 

48  leading  manufacturers  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  this  "riveted  attention”  by 
millions  of  readers  to  every  page  of  Puck- 
The  Comic  Weekly.  These  canny  busi¬ 
nessmen  advertise  in  Puck  and  most 
of  them  have  done  so  consistently  year 
after  year. 

Because  only  one  advertisement  is  pub¬ 
lished  on  a  page,  these  sales-conscious 
advertisers  get  preferred  position  in 
over  6,500,000  homes  in  the  hearts  of 
the  great  industrial  markets  of  America. 

Distributed  with  15  great  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast.  Puck -The 
Comic  Weekly  is  read  by  four  out  of  five 
adults  who  buy  these  newspapers,  as  well 
as  millions  of  younger  readers. 

You  can  get  stimulating  information 
about  how  this  popular  publication  can 
build  a  bigger  post-war  market  for  your 
products  by  just  calling  or  writing  Puck- 
The  Comic  Weekly,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  or  Hearst  Building, 
Chicago  6,  Ill. 


Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 

The  Grove  laboratories,  Inc. 

Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company 
International  Cellucotton  Products  Co. 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company 
"The  ‘Junket’  Folks" 

(Chr.  Hansen's  laboratory,  Inc4 
lombert  Pharmacol  Company 
lomont,  Corliss  &  Compony 
Thomas  leeming  &  Co.,  Inc. 
lever  Brothers  Company 
The  lionel  Corporation 
Moybelline  Company 
The  AAennen  Company 
Pepsi-Cola  Company 
The  Pepsodent  Co. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Ralston  Purina  Co. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co. 
standard  Brands,  Inc. 

Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp. 
Unicorn  Press 

U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Service 
Van  Camp’s,  Inc. 

Wilson  Chemical  Co.,  Inc 
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Responsibility  of  Guild 
In  Contracts  Defined 


CHICAGO.  Dec.  26 — In  addition  counter-proposal  which  was  ac- 
to  denying  maintenance  of  eepted  by  management  and  the 
membership  to  the  New  York  Commission  was  notified  that  an 
Newspaper  Guild  in  its  contract  agreement  had  been  reached  and 
with  the  New  York  Herald  the  issue  withdrawn  violates  this 
Tribune  (E&P,  Dec.  23.  p.  59),  fundamental  procedure.  This 
the  Daily  Newsoaoer  Commis*  action  tends  to  corroborate  the 
Sion  also  directed  that  the  con*  charges  of  management  that  in 
tract  shall  not  include  provision  its  dealings  with  this  manage- 
for  management’s  furnishing  the  nient,  the  guild  has  pursued  a 
guild  with  a  list  of  new  em-  policy  that  is  not  in  keeping 
ployes  and  ordered  an  arbitra*  with  the  standard  of  a  responsl- 
tion  provision  be  included.  ble  union  as  set  by  the  board. 

The  arbitration  clause  pro-  “The  Commission  majority 
▼ides;  "The  assignment,  the  concludes  on  the  basis  of  all  tte 
competence  or  the  discharge  of  evidence 

an  emplove  who  gathers,  writes  guild  in  this  case  has  not  meaa* 
or  edits  the  news  or  write  edl-  -  -7-  -- 

torial  comment,  are  matters  to  responsible  union  set  by  the  taOon  of  the  actions  here  dis- 

be  decided  solely  by  the  New  board,  when  it  stated,  in  the  pa**  cu»ed  as  indicating  irresponsi-  - — 

York  Tribune.  Inc.,  and  are  not  sage  .  .  .  ‘that  maintenance  of  ble_  conduct  by  the  local  union  for  settling  disputes.’ 
arbitrable.  Other  matters  arts-  union  membership  must  carry 

ing  under  this  contract  which  with  it  the  responsibility  fbr  nitlon  of  union  irresponsibility, 
result  in  a  grievance  and  which  maintenance  of  the  contract,'  Sliw  there  is  no  charge  that  any 
cannot  be  settled  by  conciliation  ®nd.  therefore,  denies  the  guild’s  of  me  actims  complained  of  led 
will  be  submitted  to  arbitration  request  for  maintenance  of  mem*  to  any  work  stoppage  or  any  in* 
upon  the  request  of  either  party  bershlp.”  terf^nce  with  nomud  wo^  at 

to  this  contract"  Eubanks  Dissents  toe  Hei^d  IMbune  it  must  1m 

Other  points  settled  by  the  Sam  Eubanks,  labor  member, 

Commission  were  wages.  hoUday  filed  a  dissent  stating  in  part: 

pey  and  COTsultatlon  before  dis*  “With  respect  to  Ae  fcst  al*  uw 

^rge.  The  Commission  dl*  legation  management  cities  no 
rect^  that  with  few  exceptions,  evidence  tBat  the  content  of  the  X?  hi- 

no  change  should  be  made  in  the  union  shop  papers  to  which  it 

"P  objected  res^t^  in  any  inter*  Jnts  iltSetiuon  » 

PiJ-lic.  bdottr  Omcw  %enc  to  of 

Dr.  F.  S.  Delbler,  pubUc  mem*  ^  , 

her,  and  W.  N.  Thomson,  Indus*  ,  respect  to  ^e  second  al* 

try  member,  concurred  in  not  togaUon  certainly  it  is  uot  un- 
granting  maintenance  of  mem* 
bership  to  the  guild,  introducing  Iflin 
an  added  interpretation  of  the  JSrfnv 

doctrine  of  union  responsibility 

for  dotennlnlo,  onion  to  'cSe  tol 

Til.  iltoloritr  cited  tltet  th. 
guild  had  been  critical  of  man* 

agement  during  the  life  of  the  tions  *  attitude  in  shop  publica- 
expressed  ite  -The  third  charge  against  the 
R“?k"  "is  •  •  1»  ao  dUoged  r^udU- 


le  judgment  of  their  represan*  agement  and  the  one  whidi  th 
itives  at  the  hearing  does  not  Commission  elects  to  ord«  iih 
institute  an  act  of  irrespon*  the  contract. 
biUty  in  itself  and  the  failura  “The  question  arises  as  to  wlat 
the  membership  to  agree  with  gervice  is  being  rendered  by  tkli 
lair  represenUtlve's  commit-  agency  of  the  War  Labor  B««d 
Mit  do€s  not  mean  that  either  disposing  of  an  issue  in  neh 
ler^resentoUves  or  the  m«n-  ffc^xion.  If  the  Commission  or 
inh^are  Irrespo^ble  in  their  arbitration  then  the  arUta- 
intractual  commitments.  provision  should  be  in  ae 

submitted  that  the  "Management's  entire  ease  for  cord  with  National  Board  po^ 

. . . ; _ denial  of  maintenance  of  mem*  on  sudi  clauses  and  not  yMto 

ured  up  to  the  full  standard  of  a  bership  rested  upon  an  toterpre*  tte  polisher’s  prejudices  Iqr  li- 

,  .,.j_  mlttlng  extensive  reservation! a 

to  the  applicability  of  ubltrattn 

witoin  Oe  NaOnal  Board’s  defi*  ''  ^ 

Heads  Capital's  OklNl 

Washington,  Dec.  26— Ibn- 
dore  W.  Noyes,  editor  of  th 
Washington  Star,  has  been  ekd- 
ed  to  his  36th  term  as  predtet 
of  ^e  Association  of  Oldotls- 
habitants  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Among  the  vice-pral- 
dents  chosen  were  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  president  of  the  Evenini 
Star  Publishing  Co.;  Clifford  K. 
Berryman,  veteran  cartooniitiv 
that  newspaper;  John  Claictt 
Proctor  and  Jesse  C.  Sute, 

.  - '  members  of  the  Star’s  newirtil 

In  part .  gy-n.  . .. V.'.  -  ' ■■  .'<1 

“In  this  ruling  the  Commiasion  '  ~  v-  ^  -  "  ■-v.:| 

majority  elects  to  depart  from  "  "" 

heretofore  established  Commis¬ 
sion  policy  by  ordering  an  arbi¬ 
tration  clause  into  a  contract.  Built  in 

Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  .  i 

clause  ordered  is  one  that  Battle  Creek 

neither  party  to  the  dispute  now 
desires. 

“Management’s  clause  which  f  ^ 

is  now  ordered  into  the  agree- 
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good  news 

for  dll  newspapers 


The  Advertising  Research  Foundation, 
through  its  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading,  has  just  announced  results 
of  its  survey  of  the  Cleveland  News.  We 
are  proud,  indeed,  of  the  findings. 


We  believe  that  the  exceptionally  high 
readership  of  both  Advertising  and  Editor¬ 
ial,  accorded  the  Cleveland  News  through 
this  study,  is  further  evidence  that  people 
are  reading  their  newspapers  more  intensely 
today  than  ever;  that  all  good  newspapers 
are  enjoying  "readership  prosperity''. 


Cleveland  News 


proud  of  the  company  it  keeps 


AP  s  Rosenthal 
Wary  of  Jap 
Navy's  Flyers 

Sam  Francisco,  Dec.  26 — The 
Jap  naval  flyers  aren’t  as  good 
as  they  used  to  be,  but  they  are 
still  too  good  to 
take  any  chances 
with,  says  Joe 
Rosenthal,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  pho¬ 
tographer,  who 
has  returned  on 
leave  to  San 
Francisco,  after 
q>ending  nine 
months  in  the 
Central  Pacific. 

Rosenthal,  who 
MW  action  in 

SuhSm!*  Hollal 
dia,  Guam,  Peleliu  and  Angaur 
Islands,  and  on  a  carrier  that 
bombed  Ryukyu  Isiand,  which  is 
only  750  miles  from  the  mainland 
of  Japan,  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  Jap  naval  fiyers. 
He  says  they  are  superior  to  Jap 
an^  pilots,  but  are  not  as  well 
trained  as  American  naval  flyers 
and,  while  their  planes  are  very 
fast,  they  are  more  vulnerable 
to  attack  than  American  air¬ 
craft 

Although  in  the  Pacific  war 
theater  less  than  a  year,  Rosen¬ 
thal  kept  steadily  on  the  move, 
going  from  one  scene  of  action 
to  another.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  photographers  to  land  on 
Guam,  making  the  landing  with 
the  21st  Regiment  of  the  3rd 
Marine  Division.  He  remained 
on  Guam  four  weeks — until  the 
island  was  declared  secured  and 
then  left  for  Peleliu,  landing  on 
that  island  with  the  1st  Marines 
in  mid-September.  Two  days 
later  he  hitch-hiked  from  Pele¬ 
liu  to  make  the  invasion  of  An¬ 
gaur  Island  with  the  81st  Army 
Division. 

With  him  at  Peleliu  was  Stan¬ 
ley  Troutman  of  Acme  News- 
pictures,  and  at  Angaur,  Page 
Abbott  of  International  News 
Photos. 

Following  these  invasions,  Ro¬ 
senthal  was  assigned  to  a  car¬ 
rier  that  struck  at  Ryukyu  Is¬ 
land  and  Formosa,  and  also  made 
a  couple  of  strikes  at  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  This  carrier,  under  attack 
a  number  of  times  from  Jap 
planes,  took  part  in  the  sinking 
of  Jap  convoys  attempting  to 
reinforce  Leyte. 

On  this  assignment  Rosenthal 
covered  the  activities  of  Air 
Group  15,  which  holds  the  rec¬ 
ord  tor  the  greatest  number  of 
Jap  planes  shot  down,  having 
destroyed  69  enemy  aircraft  in 
one  day,  and  314  over  a  period  of 
six  months.  It  has  also  sunk  or 
damaged  about  a  half  million 
tons  of  Jap  shipping.  It  is  under 
the  command  of  Commander 
David  McCampbell,  Pacific  ace. 

Rosenthal  had  high  praise  for 
the  American  admirals.  He  said 
it  was  a  tribute  to  them  to  be 
able  to  locate  the  Jap  fleet  and 
to  get  into  position  so  that  the 
planes  could  be  sent  over  to 
bomb. 

As  to  his  experiences  with  the 
army.  Rosenthal  said  the  Amer¬ 


ican  soldier  is  much  more  intel¬ 
ligent  than  the  Jap,  and  has  an 
understanding  of  what  is  going 
on.  “His  oflflcers  give  him  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  operation  as  a  whole, 
and  his  part  in  it.  The  Jap  on 
the  other  hand,  is  told  nothing 
by  his  oflicers,  and  the  result  is 
that  he  is  lost  when  his  officers 
are  killed  and  there  is  no  one  to 
tell  him  what  to  do.” 

Rosenthal  expects  to  return  to 
the  Pacific  shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 


A  REAL  estate  firm  received  the 
following  reply  to  a  Help 
Wanted  ad  in  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican:  “I  am  an¬ 
swering  your  advt.  I  am  at  lib¬ 
erty.  Can  act  as  your  clerk  and 
office  girl.  How  much  do  you 
pay?  What  are  the  hours?  V^at 
do  you  mean  by  stabilization 
plan?  Does  that  mean  I  have  to 
go  out  with  the  boss?” 

■ 

WHEN  an  AP  dispatch  from 
Georgia  said  some  lady  had 
smashed  a  bottle  of  champagne 
over  the  stern  of  a  new  Liberty 
Ship,  copy  readers  on  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News 
queried  the  Charlotte  bureau: 
“We  mountaineers  not  nautical 
experts,  but  did  Mrs.  S.  .  .  smash 
bottle  of  champagne  over  ship’s 
stern  or  did  reporter  get  some 
of  champagne?” 

■ 

AS  ’THE  AP  ticked  out  a  story  in 
the  office  of  the  Florence 
( Ala. )  Times  on  the  war  exploits 
of  a  local  Army  officer,  in  walked 
the  hero  of  the  story,  which  had 
been  delayed,  by  censorship. 

■ 

DAVID  S.  LOEB,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  is  chuckling  over  returns  in 
office  life  insurance  applications. 
One  employe,  naming  his  wife 
as  beneficiary,  filled  o\it  the 
space  headed  “Relationship  to 
you”  with  the  word  “Nice.” 

■ 

A  GIRL  walked  into  a  Vancou¬ 
ver  newspaper  office  and  wrote 
out  an  ad  offering  12  pairs  of 
nylon  stockings  for  sale.  She 
gave  only  a  telephone  number. 
Before  running  the  ad,  the  news¬ 
paper  checked  up  and  found  the 
Dhone  number  was  that  of  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign  headquarters. 
“Some  one  was  trying  to  keep 
our  phones  busy  on  election 
day,”  commented  a  party  worker. 
■ 

SOMEONE  recently  ran  a  “Card 
of  Thanks”  in  the  Minneapolis 
Sunday  Tribune,  giving  “especial 
thanks”  to  certain  initialed  peo¬ 
ple  “for  their  kindness  in  the 
loss  of  my  husband.”  The  loss 
occurred  through  divorce  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  those  being  thanked 
were  the  witnesses  for  the  wife. 
■ 

IN  THE  same  column  with  fu¬ 
neral  notices,  the  Fredonia 
( N.  Y. )  Censor  carried  this  Iter.'., 
without  even  a  3-em  dash  "fter 
an  obituary;  “Wanted,  meat  cut¬ 
ter,  excellent  opportunity,  »tc.” 
Some  1.500  copies  of  the  piper 
had  to  be  discarded. 


Why  Waste  Film? 

WHEN  a  16-inch  snowstorm 
blanketed  its  circulation  area 
just  before  Christmas,  the  Clear¬ 
field  (Pa.)  Progress  ran  a  blank 
spot  ^  ( two  columns  wide  and 
four  'inches  deep )  on  Page  One 
under  a  caption:  “Clearfield 
County  Looks  Like  This  Today.” 

Localiied  War  Mops 
READERS  will  be  able  to  visual¬ 
ize  better  the  swift-moving 
war  fronts  if  a  map  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  area  or  state 
is  used  as  a  background.  With 
maps  of  the  same  scale,  the  art 
department  can  superimpose  the 
latest  war  map  on  the  local  map. 

A  13-Period  Year 

FOR  business  and  accounting 
purposes,  a  13-period  year — 
each  period  with  28  days — has 
been  adopted  by  the  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier- Journal,  Times, 
WHAS  and  Standard  Gravure 
Corp.  The  first  period  starts  Dec. 
31.  One  extra  day  is  accumu¬ 
lated  each  normal  year  and  two 
days  in  leap  year.  To  compen¬ 
sate,  an  “extra  week”  occurs 
each  five  years. 

Paid  Letter  from  Home 
A  LOCAL  jewelry  store  under¬ 
writes  the  cost  of  a  “Letter 
from  Home”  column  in  the 
Powel  River  ( B.  C. )  Town  Crier. 


’The  picture  of  the 
the  store  appears  at 
the  two-column  space 
and  the  firm’s  signatiMle«l 
picts  three  engagemaolit^* 

Job  Stimulation 
THE  Salt  Lake  City  (Utdii 
eret  News  has  (m, 
a  series  of  articles  to 
interest  in  jobs  in  war 
Each  carries  a  photogMl 
people  at  work  on  soot  vii 
job  and  a  boost  for  the  fit 
war  production  effort.  Th» 
has  been  written  by  Oafiii 
in  the  “Dear  Boss”  teclnlm; 

More  News,  Less  Span 
AIMED  at  getting  most  ne* 
into  a  tightly  crampeipu 
the  Philadelphia 
turned  over  the  first  two  oh 
of  Page  1,  Section  2  to  i 
report  of  local  and  win 
set  in  contrasting  type  aat 
ted  with  line  sketches. 

■ 

Cal.  Station  Sold 

Radio  station  KROW; 
land.  Cal.,  has  been  loU 
Sheldon  F.  Sackett  of  Com 
Ore.,  and  Philip  G.  IM; 
Oakland,  for  $250,000  esA, 
substantially  all  the  nsl  q 
assets,  according  to  the 
of  the  sale  submitted  to  ^  F 
eral  Communications 
sion.  Application  for  trauftr 
the  license  has  been  filed  w 
the  FCC.  Mr.  Sackett  ii  edi 
and  publisher  of  the  Coot  I 
Times.  He  operates  radio  a 
tions  KOOS  there  and  KUAN 
Vancouver,  Wash. 


Men  Who  Know 
This  Market  Best 


James  F.  O’Crowley,  Presi¬ 
dent-General  Manager  of  Wm. 
H.  Frear  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Troy’s 
largest  department  store,  says: 
*’We  have  purchased  nearly 
450,000  lines  of  advertising 
space  in  'The  Record  Newspa¬ 
pers  during  1944.  Our  organ¬ 
ization  recognizes  the  tremen¬ 
dous  sales  influence  these 
papers  have  on  the  123,000 


eonsumers  within  s  3W 
radius  of  our  store. 

Yes  .  .  .  Troy,  N.  Y.,  iM 
market  and  you  can  Isll ! 
sales  story  to  “eve 
through  TTie  Record 
Iters,  Troy’s  only  dsili» 
give  you  complete  coM> 
ONE  low  cost  of  only  1* 
line. 


I 


IDITOR  ft  PUtLISHIR  fw  DtcondNT 


'behind  the  crisis  in  CHINA-byLinYulang 

Lin  Yutang  has  accomplished  what  no  American,  and  no  Chinese  of  lesser 
stature,  could  have  done.  He  has  visited  China,  probed  deeply  into  the 
bloody  civil  war  between  the  Communists  and  Chungking,  and  returned 
with  the  first  authoritative,  dispassionate  report  to  reach  the  American 
people.  In  it  he  reveals  the  full  tragedy  of  the  conflict  .  .  .  discloses  facts, 
rigorously  censored  until  now,  that  help  explain  China’s  present  critical 
position.  For  the  story  behind  today’s  China  headlines  read  “The  Civil 
War  in  China”  by  Lin  Yutang  in  The  American  Mercxhiy  for  January. 

WHY  ENGLAND  IS  WOOING  RUSSIA 

In  the  Balkans  ...  in  Poland  ...  in  Iran,  the  British  lion  purrs  softly  to 
the  Soviet  bear  as  England  lays  plans  to  safeguard  her  empire.  Why  does 
England*  worrj'  more  about  Russia’s  friendship  than  America’s  .  .  .  how 
much  will  she  concede  to  strengthen  her  Russian  alliance  .  .  .  where  will 
she  draw  the  line?  Let  Andre  Visson,  veteran  authority  on  foreign  affairs, 
answer  these  questions  and  unravel  for  you  many  a  puzzling  diplomatic 
move.  Read  “Why  England  Is  Wooing  Russia.” 


THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY— for  January— OUT  now 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  select  the  “headliners”  among  the  intriguing  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  January  Mercury.  De  Valera’s  Ireland  is  a  memorable 
portrait  of  a  troubled  land  ruled  by  a  puritanical  idealist  using  totali¬ 
tarian  methods.  Poison  From  Europe  is  Francis  Rufus  Bellamy’s 
terse  label  for  Fritz  Mandl,  sinister  armament  figure  from  Austria, 
‘now  in  Argentina — a  menace  to  the  peace  of  all  South  America.  Philip 
Wylie’s  Memorandum  on  Anti-Semitism  is  a  Christian’s  stirring  analysis 
of  Jew-hatred — the  sickness  that  breeds  it,  the  food  it  feeds  on,  the 
disaster  it  leads  to.  The  Astrology  Racket  takes  you  behind  the  scenes 
of  an  industry  that  pulls  $200,000,000  a  year  out  of  the  stars  and  the 
public’s  purse.  This  Was  Ziegfeld  is  a  delightful  profile  from  the  witty 
pen  of  Bernard  Sobel  .  .  .  Discover  for  yourself  half  a  dozen  other 
thought-provoking  articles  in  the  January  Mercury — plus  George 
Jean  Nathan  on  The  Theatre,  Alan  Devoe’s  fascinating  Dovm  to  Earth, 
Fiction,  Books  and  Open  Forum. 


■1^ 
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Mercury  Authorship  and  Mercury  Readership 

Once  again  Mercury  authorship  and  Mercury  readership  have  proved 
themselves  a  combination  that  “makes  things  happen.”  When  Emery  Reves 
wanted  to  reach  opinion  leaders  with  his  fresh  and  rather  startling  views 
on  “How  to  Civilize  Germany,”,  he  sent  his  article  to  The  American  Mim- 
cuRY.  Let  Mr.  Reves  tell  what  happened  after  publication:  "...  news¬ 
papers  commented  editorially  .  .  .  some  reprinted  large  portions  of  the  article 
...  a  number  of  radio  stations  broadcast  it.  I  heard  that  in  an  important 
government  department  it  was  the  subject  of  lengthy  discussions.  One 
Allied  embassy  sent  copies  to  its  home  office  .  .  .  another  foruxirded  them  to 
the  nine  governments  in  London,  forming  a  committee  to  decide  post-roar 
policies  toward  Germany.”  What  happened  to  the  Reves  article  proves 
again  what  has  long  been  recognized — The  Mercury  is  the  magazine  of 
opinion  that  makes  things  happen. 


K  PUBLISHER 


Old-Timers  Told  Smith  and  G^rge  W. 
Newsmen  Need  limned  a  great  past  in  which 

«  • .  m  ■  •  newspaper  ec^jtors  were  f ommu- 

KAttAr  Tl’ClimTlCf  leaderr  a&l  thehr  editorial 

*  *  ^  ^  ll*y  pages  held  In  great  esteem. 

PHO^Aon^l^  Dec.  26 — Warn-  Official  reports  at  the  Hotel 

Ing  to  iiuVnipapers  that  the  influ-  Adelphia  gathering  brought  out 
ence  of  tiM'  American  press  so  the  information  close  to  300 
widely  proclalnied  in  some  quar-  names  now  are  enrolled  on  the 
ters  as  on  the  may  be  kept  roster  of  North  American  Sur¬ 

at  a  high  level  by  more  careful  vivors.  John  F.  McClarren  was 
attention  to  building  iq;>  well-  reelected  president;  Walter  Dar- 
trained  oorps  Of  newanen  and  lington  secretary,  and  R.  Evers 
writers  inlhelr  editorial  depart-  Whitmore  treasurer.  A  necrol- 
ments  way  sounded  here  recently  ogy  report  showed  the  following 
at  the  fourth  annual  reunion  deaths  since  the  1943  meeting: 
dinner  of  the  “North  American  Tony  Law,  John  E.  Eckels, 

Survivors,”  an  organization  cmn-  George  S.  Graham  and  George 

prising  former  employes  of  the  Emery, 
now  defunct  Philadelphia  North  ■ 

Addressing  approximately  150  Rosocirch 

working  newspaper  men,  James  Skirts  Newer  Fieldia 
S.  Benn,  ex-Pennsylvania  Pub- 

lie  Utility  Commissioner,  told  J  °ec 

his  former  staff  aroun  therA  is  -K^sesrcn  activity  among  stau 

“One  of  the  main  factors  that  This  means  according  tn  Dr 

FrSSic  E  MerS  iirec^or  of 
Mde°  U  n^dT-^nrnlf°fn!^r°  Rutgers  School  of  Journalism 

mi^aai^  M^B^n  Schools  and  Departments 

“®“y  of  Journalism,  that  war  themes 
fir**  y**  captured  the  inter- 

®st  of  journalism  researchers. 

!?■  ^  ®  clarifying  statement  on 

k’  ^  ^  included  in  the  1944 

**  *♦•  **#  “k*  “4  “  ^  "PO'-t  Dr-  Merwin  declared : 

“The  only  explanaUon  which 
feasible  is  that  those  in- 
build  up  the  late  Public  terested  in  commimications  re- 
*'*“P*^*  _  ,  search  feel  that  satisfactory  in- 

Traming  System  vestigation  cannot  be  conducted 

“Our  favorite  sources  of  sup-  while  the  war  still  is  in  prog- 
ply  were  the  high  schools  and  ress.” 

the  colleges.  We  Uked  the  boys  A  similar  trend  was  noted  in 
who  had  started  on  small  town  the  1943  report 
upstate  papers,  an^  1  suppose  Projects  reported  as  either 
because  I  came  from  the  coun-  “completed”  or  “in  progress”  in 
try.  I  liked  country  boys  best  19^  deal  with  a  wide  variety  of 
These  boys  went  through  •  sys-  topics.  Dr.  Merwin  said.  Reader- 
tematic  course  of  training.  They  ship  survey,  radio  news,  freedom 
started  as  cubs  on  the  districts  ot  the  press.  White  House  press 
and  learned  the  newspaper  gnmo  relations,  histories  of  newspapers 
the  hard  way.  but — in  my  esti-  and  magazines,  and  post-war*  ad- 
mation — the  right  way.”  vertising  are  outstanding. 

Mr.  Benn  deplored  wholesale  Censorship  is  the  most  popular 
syndication  and  the  current  held  of  research  for  the  few  in¬ 
vogue  of  the  columnists  as  trends  dividuals  dealing  with  war 
away  from  the  true  mission  of  a  themes. 

newspaper.  - 

“It  seenu  to  me  that  our  news-  _ 

papers  would  be  stronger  were  Dll  1^*11 

they  to  stand  more  on  their  own  I  ^1  D 1 1  |  |  ^r^ti 
feet  dian  by  knporting  ail  this  -J  B  ■■  “ ■  ■  ■ 

syndicate  stuff,"  he  said.  “Local 

news  is  crowded  out.  .  .  .  Fea-  •  That  thi§  market  ii  prudentlj  loun 
tures  are  necessary,  but  there’s  ii*  ^ 

y  overdoing  the  thing.  S  ye*i^  rec«t  itatiatiM:  ’ 

of  the  immediate  world  in  which  ^,n'k 'debits,  "hipest  volume  on  reeort 
the  readers  of  any  newspaper  receipts,  highest  for  many  years.  1 
live.  And  let’s  develop  more  of  44%  np.  Factor  payrolls  break  previ 
our  OWW  local  stars  from  our  ords.  General  Business  for  October, 
trained  stalte  vffio  can,  under  the  ““ 

proper  guidance,  turn  out  copy  The  Dispatch,  with  A.B.O.  cir> 

even  more  interesting  than  aU  eolation  figures  up  to  26.054  _ 

this  imported  material.”  »•  of  November  so,  *•  _ 

Newsoaoers  thriva  r>n  ln«.l  *“  **  B| 


Clare  MarshalL 
Iowa  Editor, 
Dead  at  51 


ness  manager  of  the  Itee  u 
gionnaire.  ^  | 

In  1926  he  retumsg  tkflihl 
Rapids  to  establish  the 
Engraving  Co.  He  jote  ik| 
Gazette  in  1834  aa  ptaiiki 
and  public  relation^  aiMm 
He  was  a  director  aadgKl 
president  of  the  Iowa  DsQrfni 


Cbdab  RApms,  la.,  Dec.  26 — 

Clare  R.  Marshall,  51,  editorial 
director  and  treasurer  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  died  at 
Rochester,  Minn.,  Dec.  24  follow¬ 
ing  a  month’s  illness.  He  had 
not  been  in  good  health  for  a 
year  but  that  year  was  his  most 
active.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Post-War  Plan¬ 
ning  Committee  and  a  leader  in  - .  r 

the  Iowa  Rehabilitation  Com-  editor  of  the  Gazette, 
mission. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  prominent 
in  activities  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  two  years  ago  presided 
at  the  convention  program  in 
New  York  of  the  division  for 
newspapers  under  50.000  circula¬ 
tion. 

Advancement  of  journalism 
generally  and  a  free  and  forth¬ 
right  press  in  particular  were 
among  his  primary  interests.  He  cently.  He 
believed  that  publishers  and  edi-  - 
tors  should  have  keen  and  un¬ 
selfish  civic  consciousness  and  Province.  A. 


Association. 

Mr.  Marshall  had  hhtevu 
— 'th  the  Gazette  at  thttgnfi] 
a  carrier.  His  faths,  flg  |g| 
^  jrry  L.  Marshall,  wit4flQori( 
the  Gazette  for  many  yms. 
He  is  survived  by  hisiMliil 


Jessup  Heads  Cocol 
Newspaper  Admen 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Dee.  S- 
John  Jessup,  of  the  Brtnrtoi 
(Wash.)  News-Searckligkt,  we 
elected  president  of  the  fteili 
Northwest  Advertising  lu» 
tives  Association  at  tte  lanol 
meeting  of  that  organizatleo  li 
the  Hotel  Vancouver  hm  re 

_ succeeds  E  f, 

Southey,  retail  advertisiiig  nu- 
*  Vancovver  Diil| 
B.  Wallaee,  » 
tional  advertising  maoafer  i 
the  Portland  Oregon  Jem^ 
was  elected  secretary. 

Delegates  from  newspapenig 


British  Columbia  and 
western  states  were  wekoDad 
by  Donald  Cromie,  puUiteifj 
the  Vancouver  Sun.  Vaneouw 
dailies  were  hosts  at  a  coova¬ 
tion  dinner. 


WINSTON  -  SALn 
TOBACCO  MAUEl 
Stii  NEW  REC01I1)I 


The  Wlneton-Sulem  tolmam  H** 
hae  paid  more  money  to 
during  the  current  eeeoou  tbrn  •• 
any  other  eeaeon  in  ite  76-j*er  W 
tory. 

Orowere  in  th< 
this  “ACTIVE’ 

$22,246,108.70 
gold." 

This  U  merely  another  ■*•**••*• 
keeps  building  up  the  teellM  uM 
by  a  growing  number  of  •^****^ 


market  tsoitrt 
ir  tbev  •WIW 


Journal  and  SenliMi 

WINSTON-SALUI. 
NORTH  CAROUNA 


Kepresented  by 
ReyMidi-Fitzierald,  lac. 
Philadelphia.  New  York.  CU- 
cag*,  Sm  Praacieco,  Datrett, 

Loe  Angeles 


Natiensl  RePrtserlsIlSSI* 

RlUY-SMITH  COIIfAlW 


assigned  to  the  United  Fruit 
Company ...  for  war  duty 


Ik  S.  Frederick  Victory, 

knnched  recently  at  Baltimore, 
it  named  for  Frederick,  Maryland 


ewtrtM 
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OVER  16  KNOTS!  “Victories”  are  greyhound  freighters. 
They  have  a  great  war  role  now,  and  a  big  part  to  play 
in  America’s  postwar  Merchant  Marine,  tool  The 
United  Fruit  Company  is  proud  to  be  selected  to  op¬ 
erate  the  first  Victory  ship  to  be  built  on  the  East  coast. 


HARD  A-STARBOARD!  Before  a  new  ship  is  accepted  by 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  for  war  service,  she 
must  pass  severe  tests  at  sea.  The  S.  S.  Frederick  Vic¬ 
tory  on  her  guarantee  run  responded  smoothly  in  all 
maneuvers — a  high  tribute  to  her  designers  and  builders. 


V-E  DAY  WILL  MEAN  EVEN  GREATER 
TASKS  FOR  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 


Experts  estimate  that  it  will  take  from  2  to  3  times  the 
merchant  tonnage  now  supplying  the  war  in  Europe 
to  bring  the  same  weight  of  arms  to  bear  against  the 
Japs.  Liberated  areas,  too,  are  urgently  in  need  of 
food  and  supplies.  Many  more  ships — thousands  more 
seamen — will  be  needed  to  swing  these  immense  tasks. 


The  rich  agricultural  storehouse  of  Middle  America — 
normally  served  by  the  refrigerated  ships  of  the  Greaf 
White  Fleet — stands  ready  to  aid.  Great  cargoes  of 
nutritious  tropical  foods  can  be  sent  wherever  they  are 
needed  .  .  .  bananas,  grapeirtiit,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa  .  .  . 
as  soon  as  ships  can  be  spared  to  carry  them. 


88  SHIPS  are  bow  operated  on  war  duty  by  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Ship¬ 
ping  Administration,  transporting  troops,  food,  ammu¬ 
nition  and  supplies  to  battle  fronts.  35  of  these  are  the 
Company’s  own  ships  of  the  famous  Great  White  Fleet; 
53  are  government-owned  vessels. 


atsea- 

_ _ 


GUATEMALA  *  EL  SALVADOR  *  HONDURAS  *  NICARAGUA  *  COSTARICA 
PANAMA  *  COLOMBIA  *  CUBA  *  JAMAICA,  B.W.I. 
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^The  Hearst  Papers  are 

advocates  of  rugged  individualism  and 
of  the  industrial  independence  and 
enterprise  which  have  made  our  country 
the  richest  and  greatest  in  the  world/^ 


The  Hearst^ 


EDITOR  ft  PUILISHER  fair  DtctabM' 3t.  nM 


This  is  an  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  written  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  on 
April  21,  1935,  on  the  policy 
of  the  Hearst  papers. 

Never  were  there  any  words 
more  necessary  to  reiterate  to¬ 
day  than  those  of  Mr.  Hearst 
quoted  here. 

It  was  the  rugged  individualism 
of  the  pioneers  that  hewed 
down  the  forests,  that  fought 
over  mountains  and  deserts  to 
the  great  West  and  that  later 
laid  the  foundation  of  that 
mighty  industrial  empire  that 
today  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

This,  combined  with  the  ”in¬ 


dustrial  independence  and  en¬ 
terprise”  that  asked  only  a  free 
foot  and  a  hands-off  policy 
from  paternalistic  bureaucrats, 
has  brought  the  American  to 
he  the  most  wide-awake  and 
quickly  recognizable  person  on 
the  globe. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  today 
appeal,  as  they  have  always 
done,  to  the  self-reliant  Ameri¬ 
can  described  in  Mr.  Hearst’s 
editorial  of  nine  years  ago. 

And  that  is  why  the  Hearst 
papers  are  the  perfect  medium 
of  self-reliant  American  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  and  self- 
respecting  readers. 


EWSPAPERS 


t  P UILI SHIR  for  OMMibM*  30.  1944 


AINEW  CIRCULATION  fflGH 

IFjl^NY  answer  is  needed  for  those  critics 
iwho  charge  the  newspapers  of  America 
artf  losing  reader  confidence,  we  have  it 
thi|  week  in  our  exclusive  cross-section 
su4irey  of  circulation  figures  which  shows 
thal  for  the  six  months  ended  Sept.  30, 
194|l,  almost  a  million  more  people  bought 
daiy  newspapers  in  this  country  than  they 
di(lin  the  same  period  last  year.  It  amounts 
to  I  3.3%  increase  in  circulation. 

i|nd  this  increased  reader  demand  comes 
at  time  when  newsprint  rationing  has 
forced  subscription  prices  upward  in  addi- 
tiot  to  a  curtailment  of  “fringe  circula- 
tioa"  ia  many  areas  making  it  difficult  to 
puschase  a  newspaper  whenever  the 
thought  arises. 

This  extra  million  readers  might  have 
been  doubled  if  newspapers  had  all  the 
paper  they  could  use.  In  any  large  rail¬ 
road  terminal  on  any  day,  you  can  see 
scores  of  people  waiting  in  line  for  papers, 
or  turning  away  without  them,  or  buying 
magazines  as  an  alternative. 

That  is  not  a  picture  of  readers  who 
have  lost  confidence  in  their  newspapers. 
Nor  are  a  million  extra  readers  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  that. 

This  is  a  picture  of  45  million  citizens, 
of  all  walks  of  life,  avidly  reading  their 
newspapers  for  honest,  factual  information 
on  the  war  and  home  fronts,  for  vital 
advertising  information  in  these  days  of 
shortages. 

This  is  a  picture  of  45  million  people 
turning  to  their  newspapers  for  informa¬ 
tion  which  they  cannot  get  from  their 
radio  or  magazine. 

It  is  a  perfect  example  of  faith  in  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  the  newspaper 
they  buy. 

CHAPLIN-BARRY  CASE 

NOT  since  the  early  days  of  the  tabloids 
and  the  Peaches  Browning  era  have  we 
seen  so  much  filth  in  newspapers  as  during 
the  Chaplin-Barry  paternity  trial. 

Most  of  our  newspapers  have  toed  a 
fairly  sharp  line  of  decency  in  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  There  are  some  papers, 
even  now,  devoting  only  two  or  three 
paragraphs  a  day  to  the  Hollywood  circus 
trial,  which  in  our  estimation  is  all  it  is 
worth.  And  we  won’t  name  the  worst  of¬ 
fenders — those  splashing  the  parlor,  bed¬ 
room  and  bath  antics  of  Charlie  Chaplin 
and  Joan  Barry  all  over  their  pages. 

1C  the  shoe  fits,  wear  it. 

It  is  to  be  granted  that  a  lurid  display 
of  such  sordid  details  probably  sells  papers. 
But  is  it  worth  it?  The  readers  a  newspa¬ 
per  gains  by  it  will,  never  equal  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality  the  ones  it  alienates.  Plenty 
of  story  and  picture  magazines  have  ap- 
pegred  on  the  newsstands  featuring  this 
type  of  stuff — and  they  disappeared  in  a 
hurry  after  selling  two  or  three  issues.  If  it 
is  a  bad  long-term  policy,  as  these  smut 
mggazines  have  proven,  then  it  is  likewise 
a  bad  short-term  policy  for  ordinarily 
re^ctable  newspapers. 

instead  of  catering  to  the  baser  interests 
of  ’the  public  at  large  lets  be  big  enough  to 
prj^t  only  the  brief  facts  of  the  Chaplin 
trt^  and  the  like  and  say  to  ourselves  the 

34 


Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage;  be  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed:  for  the  Lord 
thy  Cod  is  with  thee  withersoever  thou  goest. 

— ^Joshua,  1;  9. 

U.  S.  HONOR  ROLL  AT  30; 
BRITISH  AT  24 

THE  mounting  list  of  dead  and  missing  war 

correspondents  is  proof  positive  that 
these  men  are  undergoing  the  same  dan¬ 
gers  as  our  armed  forces  and  backs  up  our 
repeated  assertion  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  that  they  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  treated  as  regular  personnel  of 
those  bodies  when  they  are  casualties. 

The  death  of  Jack  Frankish,  United  Press, 
last  week  in  France  brings  the  total  of 
United  States  correspondents  killed  or 
missing  to  30.  John  Andrew,  also  of  the 
U.  P.,  who  was  reported  missing  on  a  B-29 
bomber  mission  in  the  China-Burma  thea¬ 
ter,  Nov.  5,  1944,  has  also  been  officially 
declared  as  dead.  This  leaves  two  corre¬ 
spondents  on  the  missing  list  and  28  killed. 

In  addition,  correspondents  of  the  British 
Empire  press  have  been  suffering  almost  as 
heavy  casualties.  The  tribute  appearing  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  last  week  to  the  U.  S. 
and  British  Empire  correspondents  lost  in 
this  war  listed  18  killed  and  one  missing 
for  our  ally.  This  list  has  been  compiled 
during  the  last  four  years  through  a  close 
watch  of  the  London  trade  papers  and  it 
has  been  called  to  our  attention  this  week 
that  one  Canadian,  two  Australian  and  two 
English  correspondents  should  be  added. 

The  five  additional  British  correspond¬ 
ents  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  are; 

Sam  Robertson,  Canadian  Press,  lost  at 
sea  on  liner  Nerissa,  April,  1940. 

Roderick  McDonald,  Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  killed  in  Italy  by  land  mine.  May 
18,  1944. 

Cyril  Bewley,  Kemsley  Newspapers, 
killed  in  Italy  by  land  mine.  May  18,  1944. 

Norman  Stockton,  Sydney  Sun,  killed 
during  bomber  raid  over  Berlin,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1943. 

Kenneth  Stonehouse,  Reuters,  shot  down 
in  airplane  en  route  from  Lisbon  to  Lon¬ 
don,  June  1,  1943. 

Also  at  this  time  we  want  to  again  thank 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal  for  award¬ 
ing  the  Purple  Heart  to  Charles  MpMur- 
trie  of  the-  Associated  Press,  who  Mias  se¬ 
verely  burned  while  on  the  Enterprise  and 
whom  we  had  recommenced  for  the  award 
along  with  Joe  Custer  and  the  late  Jack 
Singer,  both  of  whom  we  announced  as 
decorated  last  week. 

We  again  suggest  to  these  organizations 
that  they  search  their  records  and  make 
proper  awar^  to  corre^ondenta, 

l»ITO(t 


GUILD  MAINTENANCE 

THE  decision  of  the  Newspaper  hKhuar 
Commission  in  denying  maintentnci 
membership  to  the  Guild  unit  on  the 
York  Herald  Tribune  should  Providailigu 
of  food  for  thought  to  those  gulUhaa 
who  have  habitually  used  their  onetUk 
shop  papers  to  harass  and  embaniM 
agement.  It  should  also  influence  guild 
members  to  invest  their  negoUMItig  i^ 
sentatlv^  with  authority  to  maSe;g|^ ' 
ments  that  are  bindtng^  piWlQee  (hi 
Guild  has  not  adhered  to  prevlot^g> 

“Once  a  contract  has  been  sign^thui 
is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  both  perttn 
to  respect  and  abide  by  its  tenai,"  the 
Commission  majority  stated.  While  admit¬ 
ting  that  those  terms  may  be  changed  by 
mutual  agreement,  the  Commission  charges 
that  “frequent  attempts  at  reopening  dm- 
ing  the  life  of  a  contract  weakens  its  in- 
portance  as  an  instrument  for  maintaining 
harmonious  relations  between  the  partia" 

The  Commission  found  that  the  Guild 
approached  the  Herald  Tribune  for  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  agreement  on  two  issues,  and 
when  management  declined  "the  Guild  re 
peatedly  criticised  and  condemned  man¬ 
agement  for  its  insistence  on  adhering 
strictly  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  it 
charged  that  management  was  arbitrarily 
penalizing  employes  by  adhering  to  the 
contract  which  it  had  signed.  In  fact  in 
the  June  7,  1943,  issue  of  the  “New  Le^” 

( shop  paper ) ,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Guild  had  passed  ‘unanimously  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  upon  management  to  meet 
with  the  Guild  immediately  and  expand 
the  provisions  of  the  contract  as  demanM 
by  the  Guild.” 

This  should  be  nothing  new  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  it  has  long  been  a  Guild  tactic 
to  utilize  the  shop  paper  for  such  purpom 

As  “further  evidence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Guild  respects  its  commitaMoti 
in  negotiations,”  the  Commission  cited  u 
incident  during  hearing  on  the  case  wfam 
a  Guild  representative  made  a  counter 
proposal  for  an  arbitration  clause  which 
the  management  accepted  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached.  The  Commission  vh 
later  notified  by  the  Executive-SecretBT 
of  the  New  York  Guild  that  the  loeti 
union  had  rejected  the  “tentative  agree¬ 
ment  reached  by  its  representative"  and 
that  the  Guild  vras  withdrawing  its  de¬ 
mand  for  arbitration  as  an  issue. 

.The  majority  of  the  Commission  be¬ 
lieves  that  when  parties  in  dispute  appeir 
before  the  Commission  for  a  hearing  on 
the  issues  certified  to  it  by  the  War  Labor 
Board,  the  representatives  of  the  respectiw 
parties  must  be  clothed  with  authority  to 
act  for  their  principals. 

The  Commission  found  that  the  Guild 
has  pursued  a  policy  that  is  not  in  kaipini 
with  the  standard  of  a  reepcmslhlB 

Both  the  Guild  and  newspaper -maMp 
ment  should  not  take  the  matter;  of  aiio’ 
tiation  lightly.  •  The  livelihood  of  too  many 
employes  is  at  stake. 

Also,  management  is  not  permitted  *• 
publicly  criticize  and  condemn  unioni  with 
which  it  is  involved.  Unions  should  ti^ 
their  prerogative  with  dignity  and  go* 
manners  in  an  effort  to  promote 
industrial  relations. 

>  lUilUSMIA'fer  jDeeeMhM* 


Marquis 
Childs 
to  Cover 
Europe's 
Crisis 


pebsonal 

mention 


left  to  devote  himself*  to  writing,  assistant  financial  editor  of  the 
Contributor  to  Esquire,  Col-  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  ap- 
opniY  D.  BRADLEY,  pub-  Uer’s,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  pointed  financial  editor  succeed- 
Usher  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Liberty  and  other  magazines,  ing  Weslct  Smith,  who  has 
UhierPress  and  Gazette,  has  Lanham  is  also  the  author  of  a  been  assigned  to  the  editorial 
Ik(B  named  chairman  of  the  number  of  books  including  page  staff.  Walsh  formerly  was 
8t,  Joseph  Chamber  of  Com-  Thvmder  in  the  Earth  (1941),  on  the  Wall  Street  staff  of  the 
gietee  industrial  and  post-war  The  Stricklands  (1939)  and  A  New  York  News  Bureau  and  was 
planning  committee.  Note  to  Ophelia  ( 1938 ) .  also  a  financial  writer  for  the  old 

yfft.TAM  I.  Gibson,  managing  Ezra  Goodman  is  now  writing  Los  Angeles  Express.  Robert 
rfjtor  of  the  Afro‘American  a  signed  daily  Hollywood  col-  Sandieeb  i&  the.  new  assistant 

umn  for  the  New  York  Morning,  financial  editor. 

Telegraph.  Clayton  Oarrah,  former  man- 

Raymond  C.  Kilduff,  former  ager  editor  of  the  Boise  Idaho 
copy  reader  of  the  New  Haven  Statesman,  is  now  associated 
(Conn.)  Evening  Register  is  with  the  Hearst  papers  in  the 
now  associated  with  the  OWI.  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

Ray  Erwin,  formerly  associate  Stanley  Ross  has  been  ap- 
editor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  pointed  Overseas  News  Agency 
Express,  resigned  Dec.  18.  Latin  American  editor.  He  was 

George  E.  Guise,  who  since  formerly  AP  correspondent  m 
May,  1941,  has  been  city  editor  Buenos  Aires  and  until  he  Joined 
of  the  Minneapolis  Morning  ONA  was  on  APs  Latin  Amen- 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  city  York, 

editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star-  Victor  L.  Gray,  formerly  chief 

Journal.  He  will  be  succeeded  of  the  copy  desk  of  the  Afro- 

as  city  editor  of  the  Tribune  by  American  Newspapers,  has  been 
Roger  Hawthorne,  who  has  been  promoted  to  managing  editor, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Star-  Mrs.  Clementine  Knox  will  take 
Journal.  George  Helkickson,  over  as  copy  desk  chief, 
who  covered  district  court  and  Roger  A.  Connolly,  managing 
school  board  for  the  Star-Jour-  editor  of  the  Neu?  Houen  (Conn.) 

_  nal.  will  become  assistant  city  Evening  Register,  has  assum^ 

handled  automotive  classified  editor  succeeding  Hawthorne.  command  of  the  Fifth  Battalion, 

Charles  C.  Cain,  III  of  Attle-  Connecticut  State  Guard,  with 

An™  boro.  Mass.,  recently  given  a  ‘b®  o* 

Detroit  office  of  Omara  &  Orms-  medical  discharge  from  the  Len  McAdams,  night  city  edi- 

bee,  Inc.,  newspaper  publishers  Camp  Edwards,  has  tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

fbe  Detroit  staff  of  AP.  is  being  congratulated  on  the  ad- 
««  was  formerly  on  the  Boston  vent  of  a  new  member  to  his 
the  nati^al  advertising  depart-  ^  family  circle.  John  Joyce,  Just 

oent.  Cltoe  Newman  of  the  georce  M  Mather  managing  ®f  fbe  Army,  has  Joined  the 
Iffjiyartment  to  joined  Ihe  "  "i..  sttB  of  U.e  Inquirer  m  a  dtetrlrt 

TOmml^**^el^ted**^”stoly  Bill  Willas  of  the  news  de- 


In  The  Business  Office 


Marquis  Childs  leaves  on  or 
about  January  12  for  Europe 
where  he  will  report  on  the 
political  crisis  from  London, 
Brussels,  Paris  and  Rome. 


Marquis  Childs,  in  addition 
to  his  top  rank  as  a  Washing¬ 
ton  columnist,  has  won  an 
important  reputation  as  an 
analyst  of  international  af¬ 
fairs.  His  last  European  se¬ 
ries  from  Sweden  in  July  1943 
was  an  outstanding  newspa¬ 
per  event  of  that  year.  Hu 
forthcoming  series  promises 
to  b6  one  of  the  outstanding 
events  for  1945. 


h  The  Editorial  Rooms 


W.  E.  CONNELL,  JR.,  city  editor 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gvette,  was  reelected  president 
^  the  Press  Club  of  Charleston, 
w  Fullerton  of  AP  was 
*kcted  vice-president.  Elected 
to  the  board  of  governors  were: 

Knight  and  John  W. 
Hardlan,  Gazette:  Rise  Wood- 
JOBD  and  Vint  Jennings,  Daily 
■oil;  Harry  Ball,  AP,  and 
H*«y  Williams.  U.P. 

Hsnry  L.  Caravati,  well- 
“Own  Richmond,  Va.  newspa- 
Pw  man,  has  been  named  presi- 
of  Southern  Associates, 
®Wy-organized  counsellors  In 
While  relations.  Mr.  Caravati, 


Liberal^  Objective^  Dependable! 

m  ERNEST  LINDLEY 


He  is  the  originally  recognized  interpreter 
of  the  NEW  DEAL  ...  a  biographer  of 
President  Roosevelt  His  repuution  for 
FAIR  DEAL,  accuracy  and  objeaive  report¬ 
ing  is  unchallenged.  ERNE^  LINDLEY 
is  the  editorial  page  "Balance  Wheel”  of 
American  newspapers  regardless  of  their 
political  policies. 

Pdr  Proofs  and  Terms,  Wire  the 


To  place  your  order  for  this 
series,  please  wire 


FEATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  \7.  N.  Y. 


REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 


^  sdltorial  department  of  the 
•  .kichmond  Evening  Die- 
will  begin  his  new  duties 


'•itoi  i  rOILISiriR'fer  DMeaiher  Ifll  1944^ 


Chicago  Tribune-  New  York  News 


staff  member,  has  rejoined  the  Lt.  Jack  Herod,  former  Los  Biu.  Grover,  an  assiataat-M 
Taj/lorville  (Ill.)  Breeze-Courier  Angeles  Times  photographer,  has  the  city  desk  at  the  Philad^^ 
as  city  editor.  She  succeeds  bera  given  command  of  a  photo  Inquirer  when  he  wait  % 
Mrs.  Edith  Stitzel  who  has  company  in  France.  Lt.  Paul  Navy  service,  has  sent  hom 
resigned  after  more  than  20  Calvert,  former  Times  photog-  word  from  his  South  AoMrkan 
years  of  service  with  the  paper,  rapher,  is  now  a  corps  photo  of-  station  that  he  has  been  pt«- 
Jeanette  Keyser,  former  edi-  ^cei'  Holland.  Lt.  John  Cor-  moted  to  lieutenant, 
tor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  n*ll.  USN,  former  reporter,  has  Jackie  Williams,  fonnsrif 
Register  military  column  and  been  appointed  assistant  press  employed  by  AP  in  Scrantia 
feature  writer,  has  been  named  officer  of  the  12th  Naval  District  {■•>-»  ~  — — *-  -ji. 

woman’s  editor.  She  succeeds  with  headquarters  at  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  Bert  DeLory,  watertender 
2/c  former  Times  pressman,  has 
b^n  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
as  the  result  of  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  when  his  ship  was  sunk 
during  the  invasion  of  Leyte. 


continued  from  page  35 


and  later  a  sports  editor  is 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  reccotb 
joined  the  Army. 

Arnold  Fausz,  former  ToUio 
( O. )  Times  copy  editor,  has  bees 
promoted  from  lieutenant  (j|| 
to  lieutenant.  He  is  communkf 
tions  officer  at  Gqlveston,  Tez. 

Tom  Bernard,  Navy  specialist  first  Lt.  Paul  Steger,  28 
the  1/c,  former  Los  Angeles  Ex-  mgr  Chicago  Times  staff  W 
aminer  reporter  now  a  staff  tographer,  overseas  with  tht 
writer  for  Yank,  has  been  Army  Air  Forces,  has  been  re 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  for  ported  missing  in  action  since  i 
mg  overseas  40  months,  he  injuries  sustained  when  his  ship  flight  over  Japan  Nov  29 

former  'PoTtlaiid 

Louis  V.  Fusk,  former  sports  Oregonian  reporter,  is  takini 
editor,  Quebec  Chronicle-Tele-  recruit  training  at  the  U  S 
flfram,  who  has  been  in  the  Cana-  Naval  Training  Center,  Farragut 
dian  army,  has  been  made  a  ifla, 

don,  publisher  of  the  La  Salle  Z?I?La/,^^L®cSiL^‘a^my  prSco  ChrSe*coTb' 
(Ill.)J>ost-Tribune  and  the  Sterl-  newspaper.  Fusk  was  last  known  in  PmW 


With  The  Colors 


ana  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  RALPH  HAUENSTEIN,  33, 
and  II  has  been  named  personal  former  city  editor  of  1'  _ 

Congressman-elect  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 

Fr^k  of  the  Minne-  has  been  promote  to  colonel.  In 

sota  fourth  di^rict.  Edmond  was  Grand  Rapids  on  leave  after  be- 
executive  sports  editor  of  the  St.  •  ... 

Paul  newspapers  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  present  war.  _  _ _ _ 

Don  Hyndman  has  resigned  recently  at  (ieneral  Staff  head- 
from  the  AP  Washington  staff  to  quarters  in  France, 
becime  ad^nis^tive  assistant  lx.  David  Preston  Grandon, 
to  Gov.  Dwight  H.  Green  at  21,  only  son  of  Preston  F.  Gran- 
Springfleld,  Ill.  He  assumed  his  (•  . .  -  - 

Hyndman  (Ill.)  Post-Tribune  and  the  Sterl-  _ _ _ _ _ 

ing  Gazette,  has  been  reported  to  be  stationed  in  Belgium, 
reau  for  several  years.  He  also  missing  in  action  since  Sept.  1  r-r  col  Henry  B  Henson 
served  for  a  time  in  AP's  Chir  over  (Germany  Lt  Grandon  was  »  "Enson, 

caao  bureau  over  v^rmany.  l.i.  ijranaon  was  former  Cleveland  U.P.  manager 

Mrs  Fvet  vnp  hh  t  t  *  Liberator,  and  U.P.  night  radio  news  editor 

MRS.  hVELYNE  Bell,  former  had  been  flying  on  bombing  mis-  York  has  iust  been  re- 

sio^  over  Germany  since  he  ar-  fired  from  the  ArmV  after  more 
rived  in  England,  June  27.  three  years’  service.  Col. 

Laoty  Prokopp,  Detroit  Times  Henson  returned  to  New  York 
artist  for  a  year  and  a  h^alL  is  by  air  recently  from  London, 
now  a  paratrTOper,  after  having  ^bere  he  had  been  executive  of- 
been  inducted  into  the  Army.  fleer  for  the  public  relations  sec- 
S/s  Arthur  Barney,  former  lion.  Headquarters,  European 
composing  room  worker  with  the  Theater  of  Operations. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  Lt.  Vernor  M.  Schenck,  II,  a 
has  been  awarded  the  Presiden-  former  reporter  on  the  Spring- 
tial  Citation.  He  returned  home  field  (Mass.)  News,  is  now  in 
recently  after  completing  52  Germany  with  the  Third  Army, 
missions  in  order  to  finish  train-  cpl.  Bob  MacDonald,  former 
ing  as  a  gunnery  instructor.  Philadelphia  Record  sports 
Ens.  Eugene  Kons,  former  gen-  writer,  was  shifted  from  Aber- 
eral  assignments  reporter,  is  deen  Proving  Ground  to  the  Caribbean  c 
now  serving  alxMrd  the  new  bat-  Army’s  overseas  postoflices  in  Time  and  Li 
tleship  Wisconsin  in  the  Pacific  New  York  to  assist  in  handling  married  Dec. 

- —  area.  James  Ahearn,  former  q  j  Christmas  mall.  Mike  Devitt,  Worth  Jones, 

proof-reader  is  now  in  service  erstwhile  bowling  editor  of  the  Wash.,  in  tt 
aboard  the  Carrier  Shangri-La.  Record,  is  an  ensign  in  the  Coast  Chapel,  Nava 
Col.  James  Saxon  Childers,  Guard  reserve.  Juan,  P.  R. 

former  feature  writer  and  book 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  ( Ala. ) 

Age-Herald  and  News  and  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Birmingham-Southern 
College,  is  back  on  duty  in  the 
Pacific  after  being  injured  in  a 
plane  crash  in  that  area.  Before 
going  to  the  Pacific,  he  served 
with  the  Eighth  Air  Force  in 
England  and  later  was  attached 
to  the  Air  Force  Intelligence 
school  in  this  country. 

Lt.  Hugh  W.  Eldridge,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Boise  Idaho 
Statesman,  has  been  advanced 
to  captain  with  the  personnel  di¬ 
vision  of  the  general  staff. 

Lt.  Phil  Hiaring,  USA,  pilot 
in  the  Army  Transport  Com¬ 
mand,  is  home  on  furlough  in 
Nampa,  Ida.,  to  visit  Mrs.  Hiar¬ 
ing,  and  Philip  Edmund  Jr., 
bom  Dec.  8.  Lt.  Hiaring,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Boise  bureau  of 
AP  has  been  stationed  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  Field,  Cal.,  but  after  his  fur¬ 
lough  will  report  for  AMG  train¬ 
ing. 

Carol  Cross,  specialist  first 
class,  U.  S.  Navy,  former  heed 
of  the  AP  bureau  in  Boise,  is 
now  on  Navy  recruiting  service 
in  Akron  and  Dayton,  O. 


Wedding  Bells 


WMth  1.  U94;  EdiMr  k  PubUahn.  Oc- 
“■kjr  7.  iMl;  AdvntiMai,  Fahnun' 
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Walmk  Mmsams  Bditor;  _ 

N0ms  Paiur  Scauritt* 

BtRtai,  Mart  Elmamtx 
Htl**  If.  Stavhtor,  Birr* 
PkUL,  Jacx  Pucb,  T.  S. 

Utir.  W.  Lmaonoa  Lauu.  Fianx 
FWblmam,  Cm iributiHff  Editors,  Vxi* 

OiaiA  Boow,  Likrarimm.  _ 

Jamm  Wuoht  Bwwh  Jk,  Publuktr; 
Chaum  T.  Stoart,  Central  Utmattr 
omd  Adwsrtmug  DtrosOor;  Jmiab  B. 
Kbskrt  MtrkHint  tmd  Ketenrek  Mtm- 
sgtr;  Gromr  H.  Stratb,  CirenMtn 
Htnmer;  Mss.  Mart  F.  Gossos,  CIntii- 

M  and  Plaetmtnl  Mtntttr. _ 

WatkingStn  4.  D.  C.  Bureaa,  Jamrr  J. 
BuTUn,  IM)  Natitaal  Prttt  Bide.,  T«1r- 

ikoRC,  RepobHc  1110. _ 

Chieaea  I,  Bnrtaa,  110  Ltndan  Gnaran- 
•ft  afM  Aeeidtnl  Bmldime,  360  Ntrth 
MteMaam  Jkat..  T«l.  State  4191;  (jwm 
K.  BRAaoRMRURD,  Bditer;  HAtar  K. 
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nST  YOUR  "HORSE  SENSE 

A  daily  Quiz  Feature  by  George  W.  Crane,  Ph.  D.,M.D. 

A  combination  that’s  a  "  natural  ”  right 
now  when  newsprint  is  scarce.  It  tests 
readers’  wits  and  is  dressed  up  in  a  fash¬ 
ion  that  also  lends  itself  to  group  discus¬ 
sion  and  party  use  for  entertainment. 

Bfs  and  prices,  WRITI  -  PHONE -WIM 


One  Job  we  haven't  finished  in  54  years 


1  In  1890,  we  started  building  the  Union 
Oil  refinery  system.  Today,  54  years  later, 
we’re  still  building  it  Our  "plant”  has  never 
been  finished.  And  it  probably  never  will 
be  Of  course,  we’ve  thought  it  waa»  from 
time  to  time. 


2  Back  in  1919,  we  put  in  several  million 
dollars  worth  of  new  equipment  that  gave 
us  the  last  word  in  straight  run  refining. 
Yet  during  the  next  7  years  we  installed 
cracking  plants  that  greatly  improved  our 
production.  This  should  have  held  us  for  a 
while. 


s*  But  13  yaar*  latar,  in  1939,  we  began  a 
$6,000,000  plant  that  utilized  hydrofortning. 
Then  we  built  a  $26,000,000  plant  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  octane.  And  today,  we’re  installing 
a  $12,000,000  catalytic  cracking  unit  Now 
obviously  no  |one  likes  to  spend  that  kind 
of  money  on  new  equipment  when  the  old 
would  probably  "do”  for  several  years. 


O  ...lewarad  tha  price  from  29.7c  a  gallon 
to  13^  (excluding  tax)  and  outproduced 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Without 
competition  this  could  never  have  happened. 
For  no  monopoly— private  or  governmental 
—has  ever  had  the  incentive  to  achieve  such 
a  record. 


9  Consequently,  you  either  keep  your  tools 
sharp  or  you  don’t  whittle.  As  a  result... 
American  oil  companies  in  the  last  25  years 
have  doubled  the  amount  of  gasoline  they 
can  make  per  barrel  of  crude,  raised  the 
quality  of  gasoline  to  lOOoctane  and  over... 


4  8vt  you  can't  stop  improving  a  refinery 
in  America  and  stay  in  business.  Competi¬ 
tion  won’t  let  you.  Each  new  refining  proc¬ 
ess  that’s  developed  either  lowers  costs 
or  improves  quality.  And  there’s  always 
some  company  willing  to  install  that  proc¬ 
ess  so  that  they  can  go  after  your  custom¬ 
ers  with  better  products  or  lower  prices. 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company, 
is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  American  busi¬ 
ness  fututions.  We  hope  you'll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  sug¬ 
gestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:The  President. 
Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Bldg., Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 
AMIRICA'f  MPTH  PRIIOOM  IS  PRII  INTIRPRISC 
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hood  to  all  the  American  people.  T  p  was  shown  to  be  right,  as | 

Brotherhood  Week  will  be  uyOZl  XIGXUZTIS  by  modification  ot  tba^i 

celebrated  in  1945  from  Feb.  18  _  ^  ^  blackout.  He  said,  hot 

to  Feb.  25,  the  week  of  Wash-  n  Ql'  CJOPfftl'ftPCfi  Lyon’s  return  to  the 

Ington’s  birthday.  In  past  years,  'ww***w*  “nothing  to  do"  witi 

Brotherhood  Week  has  been  ob-  IZ/iiVa  incident  at  bHAEF. 

served  in  over  3,000  communities  vV  11*1  a^tlV JUS,.  ■ 

throughout  the  coimtry.  Eve^-  WabHWCton,  Dec.  27— George  Frrrnria  Miimhv  Nre 
To  the  Editor:  where  it  became  the  nucleus  for  Lyon,  OWI  representative  at  * murpny  IMOI 

How  many  people  of  the  public  interest  and  attention  to  sHAEF  who  has  been  widely  Publisher  in  Hartfoi 

United  Nations  have  faito^t^  the  Usk^f  w  i^ivided  Amer-  quoted  as  terming  blackout  of  Title  of  Francis  S.  MunS 
many  peace  proposals  ^arcd  by  l«  detwn^ed  to  r^ist  prcpa-  news  on  the  German  offensive  been  changed  from  general 
their  statesmen,  as  a  laa^  p^  f«ndM  of  ^  “stupid,”  has  arrived  back  in  the  aw?  to  pSb^er  of  the^ 

vention  of  future  agjtrsiiloTi  by  next  Bt^herhood  Week  u.  S.  and  is  scheduled  to  go  into  y  Conn  )  TimeM 

Germany?  How  many  people  <*«*  conference  Friday  with  Director  i  f  a  ”-  _ 

beUeve  that  it  is  necessary  to  vot^  to  dieting  the  attentton  gbuer  Davis,  his  chief.  nou^ced  this  HBI 

spend  biUions  of  the  taxpayer’s  of  toe  Ameri^  people  to  the  Davis’s  oOee  it  was  said  w2^  bv  Frank 

i^oney  to  police  Germany  thal  Mr.  Lyon™  in  need  of  ^S^lett^  S 

eternity?  How  many  people  be*  j  w.-  ®  rest  after  his  trip  and  his  jgnt  of  the  Gan- 

lieve,  through  such  a  plan  and  whereabouts  was  not  put  on  the  nett  Newsna- 

huge  expenditures,  that  the  record  for  that  reason.  n^s  Mr  mS?- 

Nazis  could  be  educated  to  our  rr  Expectation  here  is  that  Davis  ?bv  has  been 

way  of  thinking  when  they  are  h  Lyon  wiU  make  formal  pro-  Times  HI 

in  the  majority  in  Germany?  test  at  the  War  Department  in  m  ye^  se?v-  HI 

How  many  believe  that  without  behalf  of  ,y.  S.  correspondents  eeneral 

SwTurvwlli®*"^^  cious  Sects  J*suto  .!S.vements'  manager  si nc^  Hi 

could  survive?  on  all  Amertogns.  the  death  of 

If  we  cannot  survive  without  yr  nrr^  -in  li  11  fr<ym  John  F.  RoUe  in 

German  industries,  etc.,  then  we  your  reSSs  cZ  they  have^^  kept  in  ignorance  ^937  Mun 

lad  latter  »lmlt  the,  nr.  .  grhewSf  „“thte  Sck  by^SSStatSlo^lSSlSd  • 

superior  race  and  pemslt  them  nast  exnerience  I  know  tha+ th^ir  “e*  oy  wn*en  WBrmany  regainea  ,g  harmony  with  the 

to  rule  the  world  without  future  JJto strategically  valu^le  groimd  ^hich  Mr.  Murphy  hu 

bloodshed.  We  certainly  realize  ?!  E-  can  ue  of  immeasurable  i^on,  former  editor  of  toe  formed  and  the  responsifc 

by  this  time,  that  the  benefits  de-  ^e  has  carried,  both  of 

rived  from  German  industries  R.  Cltochy,  Prerident.  of  PM,  and  head  of  the  OWI  continue  unchanged, 

cannot  compensate  for  toe  loss  National  Conference  of  Chris-  news  bureau  before  he  was  sent  . 

of  life  and  toe  cost  of  running  a  VgTVourth  DoublecrOSS 

vyar  Fourth  Ave.,  quoted  by  United  Press  as  tell- 

.  J,  ..  .  ,,,  .  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  ing  SHAEF  public  relations  Under  toe  head,  “Here’s 

o.,*  toe  policing  will  not  guar-  headquarters:  “Everybody  across  Crossword  Puzzle!  Please 

P^*J  1  LiQTCfGSt  HGCtdline?  ^  acres  knows  whafs  Those  Cross  Words,”  toe  i 

going  on.  The  American  people  tiille  Courier-Joumol  ach 
that  will  not  cost  billions  of  the  To  the  Editor:  are  entitled  to  know  what’s  edged  total  defeat  at  the 

people  s  money?  The  other  day  I  received  a  let-  going  on.”  of  puzzle  addicts  and  ret 

Why  not  let  toe  United  Na-  ter  from  a  senior  high  school  Davis  has  supported  Lyon’s  the  daily  word  game,  a  i 
tions  deport  between  51%  and  teacher  asking  the  question —  attack  on  headquarters  censor-  saving  casualty,  to  Its  i 
75%  of  the  present  German  pop-  "What  is  the  largest  size  type  ship,  declaring  the  term  “stupid”  tomed  place, 
ulation,  proportionately,  among  ever  used  for  a  headline?”  Since - •"  — - 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


Right  now  you  can  hear  the  tobacco  auctioneer’s  chant  on  tbs 
sales  floors  in  Middle  Tennessee.  Burley  sales  in  Decembsri 
“dark  fire^  in  January  and  February  pour  millions  of  doUsn 
into  the  Nashville  market.  Last  year  nine  towns  around  Nash> 
ville  sold  51,200,000  pounds  of  tobacco — for  over  $17,300,000. 
This  year’s  crop  should  be  as  good.  Nashville  and  all  of  tbs 
rich  Middle  Tennessee  area  are  blanketed  daily  and  Sunday  by 
Nashville’s  two  great  newspapers. 

NASHVILLE  CITY  ZONE  POPULA-nON . 257,726 

NASHVILLE  MARKET  PQPUL.4TION . 920,84$ 


NtW»Am  MtlNTJMO  COkTOJIATit^.  ACiNT 
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FLAMES  THAT  CUT  TIME! 


You  ARE  LOOKING  at  a  great  timeaaver  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  production  of  things  of  steeL 
It  is  the  flame-planing  method  of  The  Linde 
Air  Products  Company. 

When  steel  plates  are  beveled  or  sqnared- 
np  for  welding,  the  edges  usually  look  some¬ 
thing  like  this  ;  or  like  this  . 

By  flame-planing,  this  beveling  job  is  done 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  formerly  required. 
\he  reaction  of  oxygen  with  the  hot  steel 
does  all  the  cutting. 


Linde  research,  engineering,  and  process 
service— always  continuous,  and  today  great¬ 
ly  intensified— is  bringing  new  and  improved 
developments  in  flame-planing,  flame-cut¬ 
ting,  flame-fabricating,  and  flame-condition¬ 
ing  for  metals  to  almost  every  major  industry. 


Consulting  engineers^  production  managers,  contras 
tors,  educators,  and  designers  are  invited  to  sand  for 
the  non-technical  picture  caption  bookletJ-i2t"l,inde 
Oxy-Acetylene  Processes"  This  booklet  shotes  the 
voi^  range  of  UNDK  methods. 


BUY  UNITBO  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  East  42nd  Street  I»l4d  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Principal  VnUt  In  iSa  VhU«4  Slala*  mmd  tkmir  l*rarfnan  i 

AUOYS  AND  METAIS  —  Electra  Metallnrglcal  Campaajr,  Hajme*  Stellite  Caatpanj,  United  State*  Vanadiam  Corparatiaa 
CNtMICAU  —  Carbide  and  Carfcan  Chemicali  Cerporatiea  EUCTROOiSt  GIRSONS  A  BATTERIES  —  National  Carbon  Company,  In*. 
INOUSTRIAl  BASES  AND  CARBIDE  —  The  Linde  Air  Prodneta  Company,  The  Oaweld  Railroad  Serriee  Company,  Tbo  Prest.O*Llte  Company,  Inc. 

flASTKS  —  Bakcllte  Corporation 
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PROMOTION 


Trade  Paper  Parade  ,,  . 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  is  ad-  JUSt  FlOWeiS — 
mittedly  a  rather  unusual  mar-  rj  OA 

ket,  but  the  current  series  of  the  *2“  ”  UlltS  ul  OQ 
Washington  Post  on  its  reader-  Brockton,  Mass.,  Dae.  ]|,4 
ship  in  federal  departments  con-  there  another  newspaper 
tinues  to  fascinate  us.  In  the  er,  still  its  active 
past  we’ve  made  some  acid  re-  tor,  who 

marks  upon  some  layouts,  but  the  shwtl 

this  one  with  a  big  "87%”  nice  years  an  n 

and  fat  surmounting  the  Greek  ^  is  now  W 

portico  of  the  Treasury  Building  This  elU 

cannot  be  accused  of  obscurity.  thinks  not, 

Neither  can  the  copy,  which  be-  recently  j!et(4 

gins:  Samuel  Haiti 

"Did  you  ever  discuss  taxes  '  Rich,  who  feiii. 

with  the  Treasury?  ed  the  Braektn 

"McGraw-Hill  ran  a  series  of  A  Dailueattiyili 

advertisements  in  the  Washing-  V  in  1880  sal  g| 

ton  Post  on  the  subject  of  ‘seed-  comes  in  to  wi 

money’,  urging  the  government  .  each  dsy. 

to  remember,  when  formulating  With  hk  kh 

tax  plans.  .  .  .  brother,  Louis  E.  Rich,  Sam  Bd 

‘"niey  were  good  ads.  ’Hiey  has  been  well  known  to  otts 
were  mentioned  in  Congress.  New  England  newspaper  eMn 


What  About  Improving 
Your  AxinuOl  Report? 


IT^S  GETTING  sbout  the  time  Then  John's  also  a  stockholder 
of  year  when  stockholders*  in  the  U.  S.  government  and  the 
•Ad  aimual  reports  big  war  in  which  we  are  all  en- 
itourlah — which  leads  to  some  gaged  right  now.  Your  newspa- 
moughts  about  promotion,  both  per  has  a  mighty  keen  interest 
for  the  other  feUow  and  for  in  that  subject,  too.  And  how 
new^pers  themselves.  have  you  fulfiled  the  obligaUon 

About  an  issue  or  so  ago  we  you  owe  John  of  supplying  him 
wplauded  the  good  job  the  New  with  honest  news  daily? 

York  Times  had  just  done  with  Nothing  to  write  about?  The 
a  booklet  which  proclaimed  that  question  is:  Can  you  write  it? 
diere  was  gold  in  those  annual 

reports  for  companies  which  had  Orchid  of  the  Week 
the  wit  to  translate  the  prosy  . . .  GOES  to  the  New  York  Mir- 
leports  of  their  doings  into  some-  ror  for  a  new  32-page  booklet 
thing  interesting  which  ordinary  on  “The  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.” 
^ple  couW  read  and  appreciate.  Promotion  Man  Lee  Tracy  sends 


activities.  For  these  firms  the  cuts  of  actual  application  forms  vears  which  has  succee 
annual  meeting  or  Jan  I-either  as  well  as  a  list  of  locations  at  f^mSa  us  awar“  that 
one— should  be  a  golden  oppor-  which  to  annlv  maxing  us  aware  inai  in 

tunitv-  «n  an  niif  anH  Kain  fham  . ,  ,  .  ,  was  a  newspaper  out  there  v 

this  idea  of  a  book-  150.000  daily  circulation  doin 

with  some  expert  copy,  plenty  let  for  returning  soldiers  is  not  real  iob  of  <?elline  nroducts 

of  headlines  and  paragraphs,  brand  new.  The  New  York  ^  °  ^  ^ 

and  illustrations  if  possible!  World-Telegram,  the  Memphis 
Preacher's  Practice  Commercial-Appeal,  the  Milwau- 

And  next— how  about  apply-  Journal  and  the  New  York 
inf  tk&t  ddvicc  to  your  own  Timos  Arc  smonf  tlios€  doing  it 
newspaper?  ^as  far.  Others,  we  know,  have 

We  have  long  admired  the  an-  preparation.  But 

nual  report  pages  of  the  Milwau-  Mirror  s  is  by  far  the  best 
kee  Journal.  Of  course,  it  can  have  seen, 
be  argued  that  the  Journal  has  This  is  a  field  where,  because 
a  particular  ownership  setup  of  the  need  for  local  infoima- 
which  gives  it  an  advantage  in  tion,  almost  every  newspaper 
this  connection.  But  any  home-  can  render  a  real  service  by 
town  newspaper  has  a  legitimate  printing  up  some  small  guide 
story  to  tell  its  readers  at  least  and  distributing  it  widely, 
once  a  year  about  its  goals  and  Cautions:  Don’t  print  too 
progress.  many  at  once — they  get  out  of 

Don’t  be  vainglorious  about  date.  Don’t  try  to  be  too  spe- 
how  the  press  is  winning  the  cific — safer  to  tell  where  specific 
war.  The  press  is  doing  a  noble  facts  can  be  ascertained.  Check 
job  despite  difflculties.  but  to  all  facts  that  you  do  use  and  say 
the  parents  of  a  son  killed  in  in  the  preamble  that  all  state- 
Belgium  last  week,  the  reports  ments  have  been  checked  up  to 
of  our  excellence  seem  a  bit  a  certain  date.  These  laws  change 
trivial.  Don’t  be  dull — certainly  frequently  and  you  don’t  want 
there  is  nothing  dull  about  to  be  peddling  misinformation, 
newspapering  in  1944!  Don’t  be  That’s  good  will  in  reverse, 
apologetic.  Don’t  talk  pomp¬ 
ously  “from  us  to  them.”  Research 

Just  give  the  matter  some  WARREN,  O..  had  42,837  people 
prayerful  thought  after  hours.  in  1940  according  to  the  U.  S. 

Imagine  that  you’re  talking  to  census  but  now  has  59,380.  Who 
John  Jackson,  the  carpenter  who  are  these  people?  Where  are  they 
lives  down  on  Central  St.  and  living?  Did  they  bring  their 
has  read  your  paper  for  20  years,  families?  Do  they  hope  to  stay? 

John’s  proud  of  his  hometown.  How  old  are  they?  How  long 
Ete  misses  that  boy  of  his  pretty  have  they  worked? 
badly.  He  prides  himself  on  his  Questions  like  these  plus  many 
own  independence  and  judg-  more  were  answered  in  a  survey 
ment.  What  can  you  tell  him?  recently  conducted  by  R.  L. 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  you’re  Polk  Co.  for  the  Warren  Trib- 
both  long-standing  citizens  of  une-Chronicle.  Over  1,000  in- 
the  same  town.  You’ve  grown  terviews  were  made;  100  ques- 
up  together.  John’s  children  and  tions  were  asked  in  each  45-min- 
the  town  and  the  paper  are  go-  ute  interview.  The  resulting  an- 
ing  to  continue  to  grow  up  to-  swers  provided  some  highly  in- 
gether.  You  have  a  big  stake  in  teresting  news  copy  as  well  as 
common.  You  can  help  the  town  information  for  .  business  men 
prosper  and  that  helps  John  and  represent  a  rather  imusual 
pro'-'cr.  activity  for  a  paper  of  this  size. 


joined  the  Forum  staff  in  M 


•  Here  is  an  important  "memo  to  put  high  on  me 
list  for  the  New  Year.  The  only  4c 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  (despite  3c  Philadelphia 
papers)  The  Norristown  Times  Herald  increases 
constantly  in  circulation  ...  in  "national  linage. 

Represented  nationally  by 

47  W.rt  44th  SW  FRED  KIMBALL.  INC.  N.w  York  11.  N.  Y. 


Norri0lonm 

Simes 


THOUSANDS 


OF  MILES  Oy  A  GALLONZ 


Crazy?  No — because  we  are  not  talking  about  your  war- 
laeary  jallopy.  We  are  talking  about  the  text  matter  of 
an  average  eigbt-column  newspaper. 

That’s  a  lot  of  mileage.  It  can  stretch  over  pages  of  news 
of  our  fighting  forces.  It  can  tell  us  what  is  happening  on 
the  home  front — news  of  government,  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  civilian  life.  It  can  sell  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  war  bonds.  It  can  help  to  guarantee  one  of  the  biggest 
things  we  are  fighting  for — freedom  of  speech.  It  has 
made  us  the  hest  informed  nation  in  the  world  and  it  can 
keep  m  that  way. 

The  gallon  of  ink  that  prints  the  words  is,  of  coiu^,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  publishing  of  a  newspaper,  but  it 
represents  the  large  amoimt  of  development  and  reeearch 
which  goes  into  the  making  of  modem  news  inks.  IPI  news 
mks  are  carefully  formulated  compounds  designed  to 
produce  the  finest  possible  results  within  the  limits  of 
modem  newspaper  printing  techniques.  Protluction  is  so 


controlled  that  from  the  first  step  in  manufacture  ta 
final  delivery  in  large  metropolitan  newspaper  press¬ 
rooms,  the  flow  of  ink  is  practically  automatic. 

In  the  Research  Laboratories  of  International  Printing 
Ink,  a  staff  of  rt'search  (diemists  and  technicians  is  con¬ 
tinually  working  to  improve  printing  inks  for  modem 
newspaper  production.  Tliis  research  is  passed  along  in 
the  form  of  better  inks,  longer  printing  mileage,  cleaner 
impressions,  finer  web  colors,  better  halftones,  less  rub 
off,  and  a  host  of  other  improvements.  Each  new  de¬ 
velopment  is  pre-tested  under  printing  plant  conditions 
and  made  available  to  the  newspaper  trade  through  the 
many  IPI  branches.  Each  branch  is  equipped  to  meet 
any  new  s  ink  requirements  on  short  notice,  whether  it  be 
for  a  gallon  or  a  tank  car. 

IPI  inks  represent  the  end  product  of  vast  research  fa¬ 
cilities,  years  of  experience  and  the  "know  how”  of  the 
leader  in  the  printing  ink  field. 


Send  for  YOUR  copy  of  "NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESS  COLORS" 

In  keeping  with  IPI  color  leadership,  this  comprehensive  guide  shows  colored  inks 
for  all  phases  of  newspaper  printing.  It  contains  inks  for  halftone  web  colors,  process 
printing  and  run-of-press  colors,  including  standard  process  inks  adopted  by 
A.N.P.A.,  A. A. A. A.,  and  A.N.A.  Write  to  International  Printing  Ink,  Division  of 
Interchemical  Corporation,  Empire  State  Building,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  Netv  Yprk  1,  N.  Y, 


Division  of  Interchemical  Corporation 
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propoMd  if  Juit  tbif:  Will  the 
net  proflti  of  a  concern  be  higher 
or  lower  if  a  certain  m^riiiiin  is 
UMd?  Newapapers  will  aell  any¬ 
thing  for  leaf,  if  uied  continu¬ 
ously. 

Timb  FACToa— This  little  prob¬ 
lem  if  only  now  getting  out  in 
the  open.  Far  too  many  concems 
treat  newspapers  as  a  seasonal 
advertising  tool.  You  can  sell 
ice  cubes  the  year  around.  You 
can  sell  picture  frames  in  De¬ 
cember  Just  as  easily  as  you  sell 
them  around  graduation  time. 
It’s  all  a  question  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  time  factor. 

Our  radio  friends  have  licked 
the  time  factor.  They  sell  you  a 
13-  26-  or  52-week  schedule — 
with  discounts  for  quantity — and 
your  program  goes  on  the  air 
whether  it’s  hot,  cold,  raining  or 
as  dry  as  the  desert.  The  time 
to  use  newspapers  is  every  week 
and  at  least  three  ads  should  be 
run  every  week,  whether  it’s  a 
bank  or  diaper  service  campaign. 

Happy  New  Year  and  thanks 
again  for  the  constructive,  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  that  have  been 
so  kindly  sent  us  during  1944. 


10  Ways  to  Make  It 
A  Happy  New  Year 


Aimed  at  Fans, 
Livestock  Fidd 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  115  in  a  sorios)  ers  use  news  headlines  in  all  ads 

DUHINO  the  past  three  months  you  write  during  194^ 
this  writer  has  been  sorting  Pkturks  m  Ads— During  the 
and  clas^i^  from  a  catch-all  *****  **^0  y®*”  *®'^‘ 

file,  ideas  that  seem  to  be  help-  advertisers  the  idea  of  run- 
f>'’  when  he  talks  to  a  new  ad-  ******  ***®**^  °'^**  Pictures  in  their 

vtrtiser  in  either  the  local  or  “‘i*-  O**®  furniture  store  has 

national  field.  The  following  10  trebled  its  sales  since  the  two 

ideas  are  offered  as  a  New  Year  owners  sUrted  running  their 
greeting:  photos  in  all  ads.  Sure,  they 

1— continuity:  3r-frequency:  *****®  *0®**  values  and  right 
3— news  headlines;  4— pictures  Prices;  but  in  addition  almost 
of  salesmen  or  owners  in  ads;  everyone  in  their  market  now 
5— new  classifications;  6— posi-  knows  them  by  sight.  It’s  a  quick 
tions  of  ads  on  certain  pages;  '^y  t®  double  ad  readership. 

7— church  advertising  on  Satur-  Nkw  CLiASSIfications  —  One 
day;  8— knowledge  of  sales  fig-  *^*®*  *****  ******  **®®  taught  some 
ures  of  customers  by  years-  9—  adverUsing  men  is  that  you  can 
selling  against  direct  mail,  phone  *«**  anything  in  a  newspaper, 
books  and  radio;  10— time  factor  ^*’®***  tombstones  to  chicken  feed. 

Very  little  of  the  following  ma-  Start  new  advertisers  in  clas- 
terial  or  suggestions  is  original,  sifications  you  have  always 
Practically  all  of  it  originated  Passed  up.  You  will  be  doing 
with  some  salesman  who  decided  ***e  advertiser  and  yourself  a 
in  1944  to  improve  his  own  way  favor.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  26—  viduals  and  in  many  other 

of  doing  things.  With  the  excep-  Position  op  Ads— It  requires  A  resolution  asking  that  the  New  we  can  render  a  word 

tion  of  the  first  two  items,  they  ®***y  ®  little  time  to  study  the  Jersey  appropriation  for  adver-  service  to  all  who  prods 
are  not  listed  in  the  order  of  relative  value  of  different  pages  tising  be  increased  from  $50,000  nation’s  food.” 
their  Importance.  *“  y®***^  Paper  when  you  start  a  to  $100,000  was  forwarded  today  The  campaign,  wbidfl 

h  DjlIiiM  ®®'*^  advertiser.  Shift  the  ads  to  Gov.  Walter  E.  Edge  by  the  this  month,  consist^  oi 

m  around;  don’t  stick  to  the  same  Atlantic  City  Chamber  of  Com-  monthly  insertions.  IikH 

continuity— D^ing  the  past  spot  for  the  items  or  services  merce.  It  recommended  that  ads  are  completely  edltoi 
eight  yrars  we  have  seen  the  featured.  Go  after  specific  groups  $25,000  of  the  fund  be  used  for  style,  with  numerous  m 
value  of  continuity  proved  with  of  your  readers.  Insurance  ads  advertising  moimtain  and  sea-  copy  items  dealing  with  i 
n^y  advertisers.  One  national  can  be  run  on  several  different  shore  resorts  of  the  state,  with  variety  of  subjects.  Janua 
advertlMr  who  has  followed  our  pages.  So  also  can  meat  ads.  equal  amounts  being  allotted  for  subsequent  ads  will  car 

suggestions  has  seen  his  dollar  Cuuacu  ADVKarisiNG  On  Satur-  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  in-  offer  of  $5  to  farmers  and: 

vol^e  increase  faster  in  the  day — Many  of  us  have  just  fin-  dustry  and  real  estate.  The  r’eso-  ers  who  submit  useful  id< 
pw  six  years  than  in  his  pre-  ished  reading  the  33  selected  lution  followed  a  report  by  Mall  the  betterment  of  farm 
viousjM  years  experience.  Start-  Bible  lessons  compiled  by  the  w.  Dodson,  director  of  the  At-  F-  M.  Simpson,  manag 
V  “  newspapers  In  American  Bible  Society.  Never  lantic  City  press  bureau  which  Swift’s  agricultural  reseai 

lOTT’  he  now  uws  in  history  has  the  Bible  been  set  the  state’s  resort  business  at  partment,  will  conduct  an 

♦  kS*  *^®“*  *®  ***“*y  people  in  so  $400,000,000  this  year,  of  which  tor’s  Column,” 

.  ®®**'P**  many  different  languages.  Take  he  said  $117,000,000  was  done  by  The  agency  is  Needham 

m^ets.  insurance  a  good  look  at  your  Saturday  Atlantic  City,  and  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago 

men,  corset  shops,  shoe  stores  church  page.  ’Then  work  out 

and  dozens  of  other  classifies-  some  plan  to  sell  the  entire  page  ^|lllllllllllll_ll_lllllllllllllllllllllll_^_^__lllllll^^  IHIHI 

tions,  double^ttelr  dollar  volume  to  local  advertisers  on  a  pro-rata 
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Capacity,  skill,  speed,  economjr- 
whatever  the  special  requiremeau 
for  your  postwar  Western  editioR 
— anticipate  your  expansion  by 
investigating  now  Times-Mirror’s  6l-year  reputation  * 
one  of  America’s  fine  printing  houses.  Its  fadliod. 
craftsmanship  and  dependability  are  unsurpassciL 

Times  Mirror  Printing  and  Binding  Housi 
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shackles  on  individual  enterprise  and 
initiative. 

Along  the  "right>of*way’'  are  hundreds 
of  smaller  town  stations  where  the 
Streamliners  and  Limiteds  seldom  stop. 
Yet,  the  men  assigned  to  those  stations 
have  a  great  responsibility.  They  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert — safeguard* 
ing  the' movement  of  all  trains.  They 
are  doing  their  part  to  speed  viaory. 


[C  #  Over  Union  Pacific’s  strategic  mid* 
die  route,  uniting  the  East  with  the 
Pacific  Coast,  flows  an  endless  stream 
of  troops  and  war  materials. 

Keeping  this  traffic  moving  is  the  job 
of  all  employes.  That  they  are  doing 
that  job  so  efficiently  is  more  than  the 
result  of  training.  It's  also  due  to  their 
patriotism  and  to  their  staunch  belief 
that  in  America  there  must  not  be  any 


*  Safeguard  tbefutmre  by  bmyiug 
and  saving  war  bauds. 
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■MTOt  A  PUBLISH  IR  leriD«CMBbM>  3(k  IM4 


Paper  And  Radio  Run 
Separately  by  Pulliam 

Publisher  Shies  Away  from  Tie-up  Between 
Indianapolis  Star  and  Station  WIRE 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


WHEN  the  head  of  a  new3pai>er  occupies  in  the  Indianapolis  ter- 
chain  adds  another  paper  to  ritory.  He  is  president  of  Net- 
his  group  it  is  always  news,  work  Affiliates  and  for  the  past 
When  a  success¬ 
ful  radio  station 
operator  buys 
the  morning  and 
Sunday  paper  in 
the  same  city  it 
is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  news. 

When  he  oper¬ 
ates  his  radio 
station  and  his 
newspaper  sep- 

arately  and  com-  HBk  4R  iH  apolis  market  to  advertisers. 
j>letely  i  n  d  e  -  The  Star  publishes  as  much 

pendent  of  each  Dyer  news  t- 1  , _  _ _  1_. 

other,  it  is  of  from  the  other  stations  of  In- 

greater  news  significance  to  pub-  dianapolis  as  it  does  about  WIRE. 

Ushers  and  radio  smtion  owners.  “We  believe  this  is  only  fair  -  v  -  -  , 

Eugene  C.  Puluam,  former  and  decent  to  the  other  radio'  papcrs  is  the  corporate  afnlia-  Star  and 

Kansas  City  Star  cub  reporter,  stations,"  explained  Mr.  Pulliam.  *  -  -  >  - 

and  at  one  time  the  youngest  The  Star  does  not  sponsor  a  -  - 

editor  of  a  U.  S.  daily  is  today  newscast  over  WIRE  because  all  "o*  ewn  carn^  the  same  ^^ndi- 

editor  and  publisher  of  the  of  the  news  programs  are  now  -..uu-u— 

Indianapolis  Star,  which  he  ac-  under  commercial  sponsorship.  9^  each  paper  is  h^  own  judge, 

quired  last  April.  When  and  if  a  news  program  --  - 

a  IK-  D.KI1.  becomes  available,  Pulliam  plans  general  editorial  policy.”  carrier  organization  ^ _ 

A  vigorous  sniouaiior  assign  such  a  spot  to  Uie  Star  Since  his  acquisition  of  the  under  the  Little  Merchant  plan. 

He  is  also  president  of  Central  for  news  broadcasting.  The  Star  last  April,  PulUam  has  F.  L.  Yeager,  production  min 
New^aiiers,  Inc.,  which  owns  newspaper  does,  however,  spon-  appointed  an  editorial  promotion  ager,  directs  the  mechanical  de- 

all  the  stock  of  th€  Star  and  sor  a  few  programs  on  WIRE,  manager  and  a  general  promo-  partments  of  the  Star,  where 

also  aU  the  stock  of  Indianapolis  Outlin««  Publiahina  manager,  who  operate  in  the  first  color-scented  ad  for  pe^ 

Broadcasting,  Inc.,  Ucensee  of  ^  j  .  a  v-rava  separate  fields.  The  new  owner  fume  was  printed.  The  Star, 

radio  station  WIRE.  Although  ^  l^nsas  found  that  his  first  problem  in  has  no  modem  color  attachment! 

a  native  of  Kansas,  Gene  PulUam  Y  is  seeking  to  public  relations  was  really  im-  on  its  presses,  but  post-war  plans 

“is  back  home  in  Indiana”  as  ”****,  IndianapoUs  namesake  proved  relations  with  his  more  call  for  new  presses  with  color 
publisher  of  the  Star.  As  a  .  When  asked  than  400  employes.  He  has  in-  equipment, 

student  at  DePauw,  young  Pul-  ^  ^  philosophy,  stalled  free  life  insurance,  hos-  In  order  to  conserve  news- 

liam  started  the  DePauw  Daily  ^  &  Publisher:  pitalization  and  a 

and  was  one  of  the  co-founders  ^  L  is  io  publish  bonus.  11=  »  ummc  «  . . . 

of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  si®  damned  newspaper  the  pension  plan  for  all  employes,  editing  the  news,  according  to 
journalism  fraternity.  CW  get  out.  Of  ccurrc,  -’c  A  j,*we*-*‘**  « 

Pulliam  is  a  vigorous  man  P  greatest  emphasis  in  under  way  at  the  Star  building, 

with  a  restless  manner  that  has  bmlding  the  Star  in  the  news  Founded  in  1903 

characterized  his  cmerations  editorial  department.  We  ,  j  j  t  a 

since  he  entered  ^wspaper  ^^e  going  to  have  the  best-paid  ^ 

work.  The  son  of  a  Methodist  editorial  and  news  staff  in  the  ^^03  by  George  F.  McCullouch 
minister,  he  began  as  a  reporter  Middle  West.  I  think  I  can  best  as  a  morning  dmly  and  Sund^ 
on  the  AtchisSn  (Kan.)  Daily  express  my  publishing  philoso-  newspaper.  M^ullouch  owned 
Champion.  He  landed  a  job  on  Pi'y  hy  giving  you  the  Star’s  the  Muncte  (Ind.)  Star  for  some 
the  Kansas  City  Star  as"^  a  re-  Creed,  which  f  announced  when  time  before  he  founded  the  In¬ 
sult  of  an  interview  with  W.  K.  I  bought  the  Star:  dianapolis  newspaper  ^d  a  few 

Vanderbilt,  chairman  of  the  New  ‘“A  newspaper  is  a  human  Haute  ^  Ind  Emrcss 

York  Central  Railroad.  institution  and  as  such  is  sub- 

After  working  for  the  Kansas  ject  to  aU  the  ills  and  fortunes  ®  newsoToers  comprised 

City  Star  for  several  years,  he  to  which  man  is  heir.  It  is  not  JJ® 

bought  the  Champion  and  be-  like  other  business  chattels  that  ^  f  lana  McCullouch  disposed 
came  the  youngest  editor  of  a  can  be  bought  and  sold  in  cold 

daily  newspaper  in  America,  barter.  It  takes  a  heart-hold  and  S+or  ^tn  P  nwnpr 

Upon  completing  two  years  as  a  spiritual  grip  on  the  men  and  ^itor^  of^the^^old  Chicago 

editor  of  the  Atchison  paper,  he  women  who  produce  it  day  by  EventnaPost  Shaffer  la^r  took 
returned  to  Indiana  in  1914.  day.  It  becomes  a  part  of  thair  "®!' f  ^®^ 

The  following  year  he  bought  very  existence.  The  opportunity  9  'I ; 
the  Franklin  (Ind.)  Star  and  in  it  affords  for  gratifying  work 

1923  the  Lebanon  (Ind.)  Re-  keeps  them  in  journalism  when  papers  m  Denwr  and  Lomsville. 
porter.  He  consolidated  news-  other  fields  offer  more  lucrative  Pulliam,  through  Central 
papers  at  Daytona  Beach  and  compensation.  N^spapers,  Imc.,  purchased  the 

Orlando.  Fla.,  and  organized  Ok-  “  ‘^e  first  duty  of  citizenship  Indianapolis  Star  and  its  sister 
lahoma  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  b  service  to  one’s  community,  newspape^  me  Muncie  Star, 
owned  and  operated  seven  and  the  Star  tries  to  be  a  good  from  the  Shaffer  estate, 
dailies  west  of  Oklahoma  City  citizen.  It  b  dedicated  to  a  James  A.  Stuart,  managing  edi- 
from  1929  to  1940.  policy  of  common  sense,  common  tor  of  the  Star  since  1923,  is  now 

He  organized  Central  News-*  honesty  and  common  decency,  in  complete  charge  of  the  news 


part  of  WIRE.  While  there  b  no  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  Aaams,  ciassined  manager, 

tie-up  between  the  two  in  the  whose  department  has  develqied 

newspaper  or  on  the  air,  the  open  for  discussion  of  civic,  so-  classified  advertbing  volume  to 
Star  and  WIRE  are  promoted  oial  and  political  questions  in  a  point  where  the  Star  is  seccmd 
jointly  in  selling  the  Indian-  signed  contributions.  It  strives  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  claan- 

— ”  ...‘A;,.  _ 3.  always  to  be  clean,  broad-  fied  as  a  six-day  morning  paper, 

minded,  progressive,  helpful,  exclusive  of  Sunday, 
and  promotion  material  patriotic,  and  above  all — truth-  Sam  R.  White,  formerly  of 
,1--  ful  and  accurate."  WLW,  Cincinnati  radio  station. 

The  only  relation  between  the  is  advertising  promotion  and 
Star  and  Pulliam’s  otiier  news-  merchandbing  manager  for  the 

~  Miles  Tieman 

tion,  he  pointed  out.  Each  pa-  is  editorial  department  promo- 
per  operates  on  ib  own.  “We  do  tion  manager. 

.  “--"■i-  Charles  Payne,  veteran  cir- 

cated  material,  and  the  publisher  culator,  pioneered  in  the  inten- 
'  .  .  ■  ’  ’  J  sive  training  of  carrier  boy*, 

both  as  to  editorial  content  and  dating  back  to  1929.  ’The  Star 

operates 


Christmas  print,  the  Star  news  staff  hu 
He  b  also  instituting  a  done  a  better  job  of  writing  and 


Of  course,  we  A  remodeling  program  is  al^  Jim 


There's  No  Doubt 
About  It 


Linotype  Spartan  Famiip 


\  WORD  OF  CAUTION  TO  NEWSPAPERS 


On  Nov.  2l8t,  a  Cliicago  newspaper  published  an  article  stating  that  Dr.  Frank  B.  Robinson. 
Founder  of  Psychiana,  was  trying  to  sell  one  milliou  dollars  worth  of  5-year-8%  notes  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  The  paper  stated  that  it  seciu’ed  its  information  from  the  Chicago  Better  Business 
Bureau. 

That  statement  is  totally,  unequivocally,  and  absolutely  false.  Never,  in  the  17  years  of  our 
operations,  has  this  Movement  solicited  one  dollar  from  the  general  public.  If  we  need  addi¬ 
tional  financing  to  care  for  our  phenomenal  giowth.  our  Members  will  supply  us  with  all  the 
money  we  need.  They  always  have. 

Let  me  repeat  a  statement  I  have  made  so  many  times  in  the  advertising  columns  of  “EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER” — THE  PSYCHIANA  MOVEMENT  IS  NOW,  AND  ALWAYS  HAS  BEEN, 
COMPLETELY  NON-PROFIT.  It  always  will  he.  I  do  not  own  one  dollar's  worth  of  finan¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  Movement.  Nor  does  anyone  else.  In  case  the  Movement  should  be  dissolved. 
all  of  its  assets,  must  be  turned  over  to  a  specified  charitable  institution,  one  which  is  very 
worthy,  in  this  case. 

Many  Better  Business  Bureau  bulletins  are  being  sent  out,  and  I  offer  a  word  of  caution  to  any 
newspaper  which  might  feel  inclined  to  publish  any  statement  regarding  the  “offering  to  the 
general  public  of  $1,000,000  of  notes.”  Steps  are  being  taken  to  convince  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  that  interfering  with  the  free  exercise  of  any  religion  is  not  within  the  legitimate  scope 
of  its  activities.  After  all,  our  hoys  are  fighting,  bleeding,  suffering,  and  dying  that  the  free  ex¬ 
ercise  of  religion,  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  shall  not  be  suppressed,  or  even  interfered 
with.  You  may  be  sure  that  The  Psychiana  Religion,  which  has  operated  exclusively  by  mail 
for  17  years,  is  operating  legally,  and  you  may  be  sure,  too,  that  all  phases  of  our  activities  are 
known  to  our  “public  authorities.” 

I  regret  having  to  publish  this  word  of  caution.  I  regret  more,  that  arty  private  Corporation,  not 
vested  with  judicial  powers,  has  seen  fit  to  try  to  interfere  with  onr  religion,  here  in  The  United 
States.  1  wish  all  publishers  a  prosperous  1945,  and  I  pray  that  God,  in  His  infinite  greatness, 
may  bring  this  cruel  war  to  a  speedy  end,  so  that  all  men,  of  all  nations  may  be  free  to  worship 
Him  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 


DR.  FRANK  B.  ROBINSON 

MOSCOW,  IDAHO 


After  V-Oay  he  plans  to  plunge  Spot  Series 


Capt.  Yank  Into  the  mad  scram- 


MARQUIS  CHILDS,  UFS  col¬ 
umnist,  will  be  heading  next 
week  for  Europe  to  do  a  spot 
series  on  political  background 
and  developments  in  England, 
Prance,  ^Igium  and  Italy.  The 
column  will  be  sold  also  outside 
the  Childs  regular  list  and  ter¬ 
ritories  as  a  special  series.  He 
may  also  reach  the  fighting 
fronts. 


ble  of  post-war  aviation  and  the 
international  race  for  air  power. 


Ad  Bureau  Expanaon 

The  boord  of  directon  of  tko 
Canadian  Doily  Newipoptn 
AMOciotion.  at  a  meeting  hoU 
in  Toronto,  recommended  || 
members  that  the  ossociottae 
join  in  the  promotional  expoa. 
sion  program  of  the  Bureon  cl 
Advertising.  ANPA. 

Through  a  working  onangt* 
ment  between  the  CDNA  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  a| 
members  of  the  Canadim 
association  have  been  mm 
bers  of  the  American  organa, 
ation  for  several  years.  Tlu 
new  plan,  if  approved  bg 
Conadian  daily  newqMpeia 
will  mean  an  increase  of  twe 
and  one-holf  times  in  Ihek 
contribution  to  the  work  si 
the  bureou. 


Mercurial  Wells  Comics  and  the  War 

THE  MAN  from  Mars  and  the  HIGHLY  effective  in  selling  War 
Mercury  Theatre,  with  the  Bonds  to  service  men  is  a  se* 
stars  as  bad^round,  will  turn  ries  of  cartoons  by  leading  comic 
his  versatile  artists.  Planning  and  organizing 

the  campaign  as  an  advertising 
agency  would  do  it,  the  Treasury 
Department  discovered  what  we 
could  have  told  it  without  the  Notes  and  Serials 
survey— that  cartoons  are  more  ,, 

familiar  to  the  personnel  of  the  JOHN  McKAY,  NBC  press  de¬ 
services  than  any  other  type  of  partment  chiM  for  the  pMt 
art.  They  also  discovered  that  three  and  a  half  years,  is  the 
Coast  Guardsmen  and  Spars,  the  new  promotion  director  for 
special  objects  of  the  campaign,  KPS,  succeeding  Erich  Brandeis 
are  less  moved  than  civilians  by  who  resigned  about  three  months 
emotionalism  and  patriotism.  Re-  ^go.  He  was  formerly  in  charge 
suit:  a  series  of  panel  cartoons  nf  publicity  at  WFIL,  Philadel- 
directed  toward  self-interest,  the  Phia.  .  Ernie  Pyle,  beloved 
New  York  Herald  Thtoune  Syn-  UPS  war  correspondent,  who  has 
DiCATE’s  Mr.  Milquetoast  by  H.  T.  vacationing  from  war  strain 

—  •  ■  -  -  _  _  .  chiefly  in  his  home  town  of  Al¬ 

buquerque,  has  gone  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  on  business  at  least  partly 
concerned  with  viewing  the 
rushes  on  the  movie  “GI  Joe” 
and  will  shortly  be  leaving  for 
the  South  Pacific  to  resume  his 


umn  writing  for 
distribution  by 
the  New  York  ^ 

Post  Syndicate 
beginning  Jan. 

22.  Under  the  ^  mi 

title  “Orson 
Welles  Alma- 

will  ■ 

write  about  500  H 

words  daily,  five 
days  a  week. 

Readable,  in-  Welles 

formal  and  flu¬ 
ent,  as  the  man  who  used  to  be 

called  the  "boy  genius”  might  Webster  in  October,  O.  Soglow’s 
be  expected  to  be,  Welles  will  “Little  King”  (Kmc  Features) 
comment  on  politics,  interna-  in  November,  then  Walt  Disney’s 
tional  affairs,  literature  and  his-  ( KFS )  “Donald  Duck”,  "Popeye” 
tory.  He’ll  tell  occasional  (KFS),  United  Feature’s  “Ll’l 
stories  and,  since  he’s  on  a  Abner”  by  A1  Capp  and  an  in- 

three-day  release  schedule,  may  definite  series.  More  than  51%  ,  mm  m  v 

break  occasional  inside  stuff —  of  the  service  now  participate  in  correspondence.  1  US.  weiCIL  iv.  1.  Xima 

all  within  the  useful  framework  the  allotment  plan  for  purchas-  A  book  containing  a  large  se-  Reporter  25  Years.  Din 
of  the  stellar  and  planetary  po-  ing  Bonds.  lection  of  the  UFS  Up  Front  Mary  Taft  Welch  a  «• 

sitions,  conjmetions  and  what-  with  Mauldin”  panels,  plus  about  nortAr  on  tho  haws  ataff’nf  tw. 

wn  A.  ..  Cartoon  Chat  words  of  text  will  be  pub- 

(>son  Welles  first  attained  q^R  COPY  of  the  December  “"der  ^t  title  by  Henry  25  years  until  her  retirement  in 

^tinction  for  his  Mercury  Holt  &  Co.  to  the  late  spring.  .  .  .  1924.  died  at  her  home  in  M«- 

^  olow^t  caught  Tn  th^cS^  Columb  a  Pictures  C^.  has  pur-  blehead.  Mass.,  Dec.  20.  Shew 

jected  himself  Into  fame  with  caugni  m  me  L.nrisi  chased  the  motion  picture  rights  believed  to  be  in  her  late  sixtltt 

the  attack  from  Mars  broad-  mm  rah  and  reached  our  desk  ^  ^^e  CtncACO  Thhiune-New  SSe  ban  aSfi 

cast  which  produced  panics.  I  York  News  Syndicate  Sunday  women  reporters  Mrs.  WeWi 

phone  calls  and  disturbances  comic,  “Brenda  Starr,  Reporter”,  won  a  place  on  the  Times  stiff 

throughout  the  U.  S.  Later  he  periodical  has  to  say.  glmon  and  Schuster  last  171897  or  1898  whenXT 

made  motion  picture  history  presented  Robert  L.  Rip-  merous  articles’  she  submlttid 

with  his  “Citizen  Kane”  and  (KFS)  with  some  sort  of  repeatedly  finally  impresild 

other  pictures.  ^  most  seri-  oscar  commemorating  the  sale  Henry  Loewenthal,  then  maw*- 

T  mapzines  ^^e  1.000.000th  copy  of  his  ing  ^itor  ^ 

Add  Prophetic  Comics  It  or  Not”  book.  Mrs.  Welch  retired  from  tte 

RECENT  widely  publicized  ^  \  Z  a^^thOTs.  Service  is  serializing  the  Times  on  April  6,  1924,  and  wp 

bombings  of  the  immensely  beSt-selling  Dutton  book  by  W.  married  shortly  afterward  to 

Important  oU  refineries  at  Balik-  K,?3^^LtA  E-  Woodward,  “The  Way  Our  Robert  W.  Welch,  a  fomerLoo- 

papan  provide  another  instance  passionate  devotion  to  comic  people  Lived”.  The  author,  a  don  correspondent  of  the  Tmm 
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Thsy  had  a  riot  in  the  general  store  today. 

Mr.  Parker  who  runs  the  food  emporium  in 
"Our  Town”  received  the  first  large  ship¬ 
ment  of  beef  that  the  town  had  seen  in  almost 
six  months — so  he  put  a  short  notice  about 
it,  quoting  ceiling  prices,  in  one  of  his  regu¬ 
lar  newspaper  ads. 

Next  morning  he  had  to  fight  his  way  into 
his  score  through  a  hoard  of  beef-hungry 
women  waving  ration  books.  A  little  quick 
thinking  and  up  went  a  sign,  "Only  30  points 
worth  of  beef  to  eadi  customer.” 


power  of  local  newspaper  advertising.  He 
had  always  known  that  the  people  of  "Our 
Town,”  Pa.,  read  their  paper  from  start  to 
finish,  and  regularly — but  he  would  never 
understand  how  so  many  women  had  seen 
that  little  notice  before  9  A.M. 


"Parkar's  Fin*  Foods"  was  a  mad-house  all 
day;  The  boss  closed  shop  at  6  o’clock  feel¬ 
ing  pretty  proud  of  himself,  and  ready  for 
>a  little  peace  and  quiet.  But  he  didn’t  get  it! 
Mrs.  Parker  met  him  at  the  door,  and  when 
she  discovered  that  he  had  not  saved  her  so 
much  as  a  sliver  of  meat,  he  got  three  hours 
of  preaching.  Then,  by  her  edict,  they  settle 
down  to  a  week  of  unbroken  silence. 


If  you  hove  somefhinq  to  soli — or  say — 

to  the  million-family  buyers  of  "Our  Town” 
— the  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  Gty 
Zone  in  Pennsylvania — let  Mr.  Parker’s  trou¬ 
ble  be  your  tip  to  the  unduplicated  usefulness 
of  their  local  newspapers. 


Poor  Mr.  Parker,  unhappy  victim  of  the 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


^nbridge  Citizen  (E)  *  Beaver  Falli  News-Tribune  (E)  ■  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  *  Chambersbnrg  Public  Opanioa  (E)  * 
Cksrfield  Progress  (E)  *  Coatesville  Record  (E)  *  Connelkville  Courier  (E)  *  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  *  Haakton 
Skadard-Sentinel  (M)  *  Huntingdon  News  (E)  *  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  *  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  * 
Metdville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis- 
Petch  (E)  s  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Ttmes-Mlrror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  *  Wayaeshore 
Kccord-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gezette-BuUctin  (M)  *  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 


CLASSIFIED 

N.  Y.  Classified 
Sessions  to  Be 
Business  Only 

>^tal  Discussions 
Will  Eliminoie  All 

Entertainment  Programs 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 

The  11th  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  and  New  England 
classified  advertising  managers, 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker  in  New  York  City 
Jan.  4  and  5,  will  be  streamlined, 
in  keeping  with  times,  with  all 
sessions  devoted  to  forum  dis¬ 
cussions  of  current  and  immedi¬ 
ate  future  classified  problems. 
With  the  exception  of  a  business 
luncheon  meeting  on  Thursday, 
all  social  and  entertainment  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  eliminated. 

In  announcing  the  program, 
chairman  Qorwin  C.  Arnwtrong, 
of  the  New  York  Pott,  stated: 
"‘There  are  so  many  proU^s  of 
vital  importance  to  the  inmvid- 
ual  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  these  days,  we  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  felt  that  the 
greatest  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  highly  important  meet¬ 
ing  could  be  obtained  through  a 
thorough  analysis  of  these  spe¬ 
cific  problems,  open  discussions 
by  the  managers  and  via  the  ex¬ 
change  of  opinions  and  experi¬ 
ence  by  those  in  attendance. 

“The  aim  of  the  committee  is 
to  afford  assistance,  and  the  an¬ 
swers,  if  possible,  to  any  and 
all  questions  submitted  by  those 
attending  the  meeting.” 

Armstrong  also  pointed  out 
that  although  the  meeting  will 
be  regional  in  its  scope,  there 
will  many  discussions  of  na¬ 
tional  importance  in  view  of  the 
utilization  and  direct  application 
of  classified  advertising  to  the 
war  effort. 

“For  example,”  he  said,  “classi- 
'Bed  advertising  can.  shOvJd  and 
will  play  a  leading  role  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Surplus  War 
Property  Administration.  News¬ 
papers.  through  their  classified 
advertising  columns,  have  been 
called  upon  to  assist  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  tremendous  task 
now  as  well  as  in  the  post-war 
period.” 

Anthony  T.  Powderly  of  the 
Rochester  Democrat  & 

Chronicle,  is  (mairman  of  the  at¬ 
tendance  committee.  He  has 
stated  that  a  record  attendance 
is  anticipated,  judging  by  ad¬ 
vance  reservations.  ‘"ITie  classi¬ 
fied  managers  of  all  newspapers, 
in  the  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  have  been  requested 
to  attend.  In  addition,  managers 
of  the  neighboring  states  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well 
as  key  men  from  other  sections 
of  the  country,  have  been  in¬ 
vited,”  he  said. 

There  will  be  panel  discus¬ 
sions  only;  no  guest  speakers,  at 
business  meetings. 

Included  among  the  topics  for 
discussion  are:  adjustment  of 
classified  personnel  remunera¬ 
tion  necessitated  by  newsprint 
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conservation  and  ad-space  ra¬ 
tioning;  post-war  censorship  and 
new  classifications;  the  stability 
of  wartime  typography  and 
makeup;  rehabilitation  of  war¬ 
time  classified  operation  and 
management;  sales  efforts  in 
competition  to  new  classified 
mediums;  veterans’  problems 
as  related  to  classified  advertis¬ 
ing;  and  post-war  planning  for 
the  automotive,  real  estate,  ren¬ 
tal  and  building  classifications. 

Among  the  guests  who  will  at¬ 
tend  the  business  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  are  Monroe.  Gensler,  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  newly 
elected  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association;  Regis  C. 
O’Donnell.  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Post,  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers;  Lawrence 
Amundson,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D. ) 
Argus-Leader,  editor  of  the 
Classified  Journal:  and  W.  Den- 
ley  Sutherland,  Toronto  Star. 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Classified  Journal. 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
will  be  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  luncheon  meeting. 

Clossiiidea 

W.  H.  WATT,  general  manager 

of  the  Upper  Darby  (Pa.) 
News,  turn^  the  “For  Sale” 
classified  ads  into  an  able  Santa 
Claus  assistant 

A  new  classification  was  cre¬ 
ated,  “Christmas  Toys.”  Under 
this  heading  all  toy  advertise¬ 
ments  for  sale  or  exchange,  or 
wanted  by  advertisers,  were 
published.  At  is  peak,  the  classi¬ 
fication  was  represented  with  1 
to  IVi  columns  of  offerings. 

The  happy  ending  to  the 
Christmas  tale  was  that  a  check¬ 
up  of  results  revealed  every  toy 
advertised  was  sold! 

■ 

Doubled  Ad  Program 
Proposed  in  Idaho 

Boise,  Ida.,  Dec.  26 — Idaho  po¬ 
tato  dealers  are  urging  the 
Idaho  State  Onion  &  Potato  Ad¬ 
vertising  Commission  to  increase 
its  appropriation  for  potato  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  commission,  an  agency  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  for  several  years 
been  conducting  an  intensive 
advertising  campaign  on  Idaho 
potatoes,  using  chiefiy  the  daily 
and  weekly  press  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  the  South,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  magazine 
spreads  and  dealer  tie-ins.  Cline 
Advertising  Service  of  Boise, 
John  Greenlee,  manager,  is  in 
charge  of  the  campaign,  under 
E.  N.  Pettygrove,  secretary. 

The  program  now  is  financed 
by  a  tax  of  one-half  cent  on 
every  hundred-pound  bag  of  po¬ 
tatoes  shipped  from  the  state, 
with  a  similar  tax  on  onions. 
The  potato  men  suggest  no 
change  in  the  onion  program, 
leaving  that  to  the  onion  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  proposal  was  made  that 
the  present  program  be  doubled, 
the  dealers  to  bear  the  extra 
half  cent,  but  the  mechanics  of 
the  measure  were  left  in  abey¬ 
ance. 
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JOS.  SCHLITZ.  BREWING  CO. 


KEEPING  FAITH  AND 
BONDS 

Backing  up  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
plea  to  the  public  not  only  to  buy 
War  Bonds  but  olso  to  retain 
them,  this  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing 
Co.  ad.  prepared  by  the  Mcjunkin 
Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  ap¬ 
pears  in  several  hundred  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Newsprint  Consiunption 
Down  in  November 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  consumed 
211,572  tons  of  newsprint  in 
November,  1944,  compared  with 
222,343  tons  in  1943  and  263,889 
tons  in  1941,  a  decrease  under 
November,  1943,  of  4.8%  and 
under  November,  1941,  the  base 
year,  of  19.8%. 

Total  estimatdd  consumption 
in  the  U.  S.  for  all  uses  last 
month  was  291,823  tons. 

During  the  first  11  months  of 
1944  the  reporting  newspapers 
used  2,145,144  tons  of  newsprint, 
a  decrease  of  14.3%  under  the 
same  period  of  1943,  and  19.7% 
under  the  first  11  months  of  1941. 
■ 

NAEA  Panels  Show 
Business  Builders 

An  exhibition  of  business 
building  ideas  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  Winter  Conference  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  on  Jan.  15  and 
16  at  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 
Chicago.  The  program,  as  ar¬ 
ranged  by  L.  E.  Heindel,  Madi¬ 
son  (WIs.)  Newspapers,  in¬ 
cludes  these  six  points: 

Retail  store  ads  with  details 
of  planning  and  results;  out¬ 
standing  campaigns  for  banks; 
florists,  laundries  and  other  ser¬ 
vice  establishments;  campaigns 
sold  during  the  last  six  months 
through  use  of  original  copy 
ideas  to  accounts  not  usually 
considered  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers;  “before  and  after”  ads  im¬ 
proved  in  art,  typography  and 
lay-out;  current  sales  pieces  de¬ 
picting  post-war  potential  popu¬ 
lations  and  buying  trend,  recmt 
trade  paper  campaigns,  etc.;  and 
panels  showing  ideas  developed 
by  NAEA  members  for  building 
linage  in  retailing  and  industry 
after  the  war. 


R.  L.  McLean^ 
Former  ICMA 
Head,  77,  Dies 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  22-Strii4 
en  suddenly  on  the  eve  o(S 
Christmas  holiday,  Robert  Um 
McLean,  former  secretary-w 
urer  and  circulation 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  diedfij 
lowing  a  heart  attack  at  hishon, 
in  Lansdowne  after  a  day 
over  quietly  to  celebration  Ski, 
77th  birthday. 


He  was  a  brother  of  the  Iju 
William  L.  McLean,  one-tia, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin.  His  n^hews  are  Robert 
McLean,  president  of  the  Aao- 
ciated  Press  and  president  d 
the  Bulletin  Co.,  and  WilliinL 
McLean,  Jr.,  vice-president  aid 
treasurer  of  the  same  concai 
Best  known  to  his  a«i.win;, 
as  “R.  L.”,  Mr.  McLean  had  beq 
actively  associated  with  tk 
management  of  the  Bulletin  for 
44  years  at  the  time  of  his  re 
tirement  in  1937.  A  natinoi 
Mount  Pleasant,  Westmordiid 
County,  Pa.,  and  educated  i 
Pittsburgh  schools,  he  wu  fits 
engaged  in  commercial  ant 
banking  business.  When  his  old¬ 
est  brother,  William  L.  Sr.,  pun 
chased  the  Bulletin,  he  b^| 
its  circulation  manager. 

In  1905  he  was  given  the  ad# 
tional  post  of  secretary-treaautej 
and  served  in  that  capacity  fe 
17  years.  After  1922  he  concen 
trated  his  activities  on  the  neon 
paper’s  circulation  departmei 
After  reorganization  of  the 
letin  group  in  1931,  followiii|b| 
death  of  William  L.  McLean,  Sr 
he  combined  circulation  andsej 
retarial  duties.. 

Prior  to  his  retirement 
years  ago,  Mr.  McLean  had  le 
come  nationally  known  in  ill 
circulation  field.  At  one  time  H 
the  Intcnrl 


was  president  of 
tional  Circulation  Managen.t^ 
sociation.  He  was  also  a  mei^ 
of  the  Interstate  Circulatix 
Managers  Association,  vbid 
honored  him  with  a  life  manbe' 
ship  on  his  retirement. 

In  1895  he  married  Fannk^ 
Cooke  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
three  years  ago.  Four  sons  .f 
v've.  of  whom  one  is  J.  Co^ 
''fcLean,  now  attached  to 
Bulletin’s  circulation  depi' 
ment. 
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WAlKlE-TAlfilE 


What  do  yov  think  the  newspaper  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  look  like? 

Will  it  give  you  your  news  in  some  kind  of 
a  capsule — vitamins  Bi  of  knowledge?  Will 
it  be  a  walkie-talkie?  Will  it  roll  out  of  your 
radio  on  ticker  tape? 


We  anticipate  an  unprecedented  editorial 
awareness.  We  see  high  advancement  in 
specialized  news  and  feature  writing  —  les¬ 
sons  well  learned  in  this  wartime.  We  vision 
the  employment  of  talent  skilled  in  many 
arts  and  professions,  and  especially  trained 
to  interpret  for  the  popular  press. 


We  think  your  newspaper  will  look  much 
like  it  looks  right  now. 

RepredMctiea  will  be  clearer,  sharper — with 
the  ideal  of  clean,  blue-black  type  on  pure 
white  paper.  Pictures  will  be  in  beautiful, 
natural  color — photos  via  wire  true  to  life 
as  your  best  snapshot.  Production  speed 
will  be  further  increased — electronic  controls 
and  every  possible  modem  mechanism  will 
be  utilized  for  your  better  service. 

What  will  be  in  your  newspaper? 


With  the  U.  S.  A.  learning  to  live  in  a  world 
of  good  neighbors,  the  newspaper  of  to¬ 
morrow  will  reach  new  heights  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  public  service  conducted  by  pro¬ 
fessional  people  ...  an  exacting  instrument 
of  government  and  goodwill,  geared  to  the 
intelligence  and  conscience  of  men.  It  will 
become  more  closely  wrapped  up  with  your 
life  than  it  ever  has  been. 

But  then,  hasn’t  the  newspaper  alwasrs  been 
thy  good  and  faithful  servant? 


It  will  be  edited  with  sensitive  social  objec¬ 
tivity — and  an  even  more  pronounced  hu- 
maness  as  it  mirrors  the  vaudeville  of  every¬ 
day  living.  It  will  improve  and  intensify 
its  many  local,  national  and  world-wide  ser¬ 
vices— dius  further  emphasizing  its  respon¬ 
sibility  to  its  readers.  Because  of  this  it  will 
be  an  even  more  useful  advertising  vehicle. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

New  PM  Photo 
Plant  Shows 
Good  Planning 

Housing  and  Equipment 
Of  New  York  Doily  Help 

Efficient  Operation 

By  Jack  Price 

In  normal  times  the  moving 
of  a  newspaper  photographic 
plant  from  one  building  to  an¬ 
other  would  not  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  but  right  now  it  i^  a  most 
trying  task.  There  are  ^  many 
things  that  have  to  be  readjusted, 
this  becomes  a  serious  problem 
in  a  period  of  the  war-time 
shortages.  Despite  conditions, 
the  moving  o#  PM'*  photo  plant 
from  Brooklyn  to  Manhattan 
was  successfully  accomplished 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Sally  Pepper,  manager  of  ttie 
photograph  department. 

The  new  plant  is  much  larger 
than  the  old  one  and  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  a  greater  volume  of 
production.  There  are  six  in¬ 
dividual  darkrooms,  each  about 
six  feet  sqiiare.  These  rooms 
are  fitted  identically  with  a  cy¬ 
press  tank,  a  small  shelf  on  one 
side,  a  safe-light,  and  one  cold 
water  spigot.  There  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  room  of  the  same  size  at 
the  end  of  the  line  which  is 
used  for  mixing  chemicals.  This 
room  has  both  hot  and  cold 
water. 

Modern  Printing  Room 

There  is  but  one  printing  room, 
about  12  by  20  feet..  On  one  side 
of  the  room,  a  long  cypress  tank 
is  installed  for  processing.  The 
tank  is  divided  into  many  com¬ 
partments  permitting  three  or 
four  printers  to  operate  at  one 
time.  In  the  wall  at  the  end 
of  the  tank  is  a  slot  through 
which  prints  are  passed  into  the 
finishing  room  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  lighting  up  the  place. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  room 
is  a  bank  of  four  enlargers.  One 
is  an  8  X  10  Saltzman  machine 
and  the  other  three  are  Omegas, 
one  of  which  is  used  for  minia¬ 
ture  size  films. 

The  finishing  room  is  very 
large,  airy  and  light.  On  one 
side  are  the  dryers  and  work¬ 
benches,  while  a  trough  is  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  other  side  for  the 
handling  of  prints  as  they  come 
from  the  printing  room.  There  is 
one  flat-top  dryer  for  prints  and 
three  dryers  for  films.  Two  are 
metal  machines  built  before  the 
war  and  in  excellent  condition. 
Tlje  third  film  dryer  is  a  home¬ 
made  affair  consisting  of  a  house¬ 
like  design  in  which  the  films 
are  dried  by  forced  hot  air. 
Films  may  be  either  suspended 
from  overhead  wires  or  placed 
in  hangars  and  set  in  a  rack. 

The  innovation  of  the  plant  is 
the  studio  which  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  for  the  shopping  news 
and  other  promotional  photog¬ 
raphy.  This  room  is  about  15 
by  25  feet  and  is  not  completed. 
TTie  lighting  consists  of  various 
types  of  spot  and  flood  lights. 


There  are  a  few  props  but  more 
are  expected. 

The  plant  is  more  or  less 
standard  in  its  equipment  but 
the  operation  of  it  differs  from 
the  orthodox.  For  instance,  the 
studio  photos  are  taken  by  any 
staff  photographer  who  is  avail¬ 
able  when  pictures  are  to  be 
made.  Most  of  the  studio  pic¬ 
tures  are  of  models  sent  in  by 
the  stores  which  are  featured 
in  the  shopping  columns.  This 
type  of  work  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  a  special  phase  of 
photography  called  fashion-pho¬ 
tos  and  not  considered  among 
the  regular  operations  of  a 
news  cameraman.  According  to 
Miss  Pepper,  no  problem  is  in¬ 
volved  because  any  of  her  staff, 
she  says,  is  capable  of  doing  any 
type  of  photography. 

The  staff  at  present  consists 
of  nine  photographers — four  in-, 
side  men  and  one  chief  techni¬ 
cian.  Seven  of  the  photograph¬ 
ers  are  designated  as  daily  men 
and  two  are  used  exclusively  for 
Sunday  features.  The  daily 
cameramen  are  John  DeBias, 
Morris  Gordon,  Irving  Haber- 
man,  John  Albert.  Dan  Kelleher, 
Wilbur  Blanche  and  Arthur 
Leipsig.  The  Sunday  feature 
phodographers  are  Mary  Morris 
and  Julius  (Skippy)  Adelman. 
Gus  Rickeby  is  chief  technician. 
To  date  nine  staff  photographers 
have  been  called  into  the  armed 
forces  and  we  are  told  that  each 
will  have  his  position  back  when 
mustered  out. 

Equipment  Furnished 

All  but  two  of  the  staff  pho¬ 
tographers  use  their  own  autos 
under  a  mileage  payment  agree¬ 
ment.  The  paper  furnishes  all 
equipment,  each  photographer 
being  assigned  one  4x5  Speed 
Graphic.  There  are  several 
smaller  cameras  for  so-called 
candid  woi4t,  and  sports  cameras 
fitted  with  lenses  ranging  from 
20  to  40  inches.  In  addition  to 
this  equipment  the  paper  has 
two  stroboscopic  lamps,  one  a 
standard  machine  for  studio  use, 
the  other  a  small  portable  for 
outside  coverage. 

Miss  Pepper  not  only  is  the 
active  manager  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  When  photographs  are 
produced  they  are  passed  through 
her  to  Powers  Moulton,  the 
photo  editor,  who  figures  how 
they  shall  be  used  in  the  paper. 
She  acts  also  as  a  clearing  depot 
for  assignments  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  from  the  city 
desk  to  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

On  all  but  spot  news  assign¬ 
ments,  contact  prints  are  made 
from  the  negatives  exposed  by 
the  photographers.  These  small 
prints  are  studied  by  the  editors 
and  cropped  for  enlarging.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  paper  shortage, 
most  of  the  prints  are  made  5 
X  7  size  instead  of  8  x  10. 

One  promotional  feature 
whidi  k^ps  the  department 
very  busy  is  that  of  making  pic¬ 
tures  of  young  children  of  ser¬ 
vice  men  who  are  serving  over¬ 
seas.  The  paper  supplies  two 
prints  of  a  baby  photo  to  the 
mother  who  in  turn  is  to  send 
one  to  her  husband  and  keep  the 
other.  It  takes  the  full  time  of 


High-Speed  News 

Keeping  up  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  push  into  the  Philippines, 
Technician  Robert  Christiansen 
oi  Brooklyn  operates  a  highspeed 
code  transmitter  at  the  Press  Wire¬ 
less  station  on  Leyte.  News  is 
sent  to  the  U.  S.  at  the  rate  oi 
400  words  a  minute. 

one  cameraman  every  day  except 
Sunday  to  meet  the  demand, 
which  often  exceeds  50  sittings, 
all  made  at  the  home  of  the 
baby.  These  photos  have  become 
so  popular  that  the  demand  for 
extra  prints  has  swamped  the 
photo  department.  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  and  yet 
not  sustain  too  great  a  loss  in 
cost  of  materials,  a  small  fee  is 
charged  for  the  extra  prints. 

Although  some  spot  news  as¬ 
signments  are  covered,  they  are 
few  in  number  and  exceptional. 
The  majority  of  assignments  con¬ 
sist  of  features  wherein  the  time 
element  is  not  urgent.  This  places 
the  department’s  operations  on  a 
different  status  from  those  of 
other  metropolitan  newspapers. 
PM’s  cameramen  are  rarely  un¬ 
der  the  stress  caused  by  compe¬ 
tition  so  they  can  operate  with 
more  finesse,  which  Miss  Pepper 
believes  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  exceptional  work¬ 
manship. 

Time  Out 

NOW  that  the  rush  of  holiday 
business  is  over,  we  suggest 
that  photographers  take  time 
out  and  scan  their  best  pictures 
for  the  year  1944.  The  contest 
season  will  soon  be  in  full  swing 
and  that  last-minute  hunt  for  a 
special  negative  becomes  dis¬ 
couraging  because  it  is  often 
hidden  in  some  pile  of  films 
without  being  recorded. 


cials.  He  discovered  a  stocks 
8  X  10  films  which  were 
ing  dust  on  the  shelf. 
his  answer  to  the  problen.  Bt 
needed  only  to  cut  the  film  inti 
4x5  size,  getting  four  piecd 
from  one  8  x  10  sheet.  A»  an 
insurance  against  future  ene 
gencies  he  will  keep  a  supph  ^ 
the  8  X  10  which  was  uied 
for  special  assignments,  therabj 
keeping  faith  with  the  go»n. 
ment  and  having  his  cake  and 
eating  it. 

Film  Supply  Down 

MEMBERS  of  the  Photographit 

Film  Industry  Advisory  Coo- 
mittee  were  told  recently  by 
the  War  Production  Board  that 
production  of  camera  film  has 
fallen  below  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  requirements  in  1944. 

Estimated  requirements  for 
1945  are  in  excess  of  present 
production  capacity,  WPB  offl- 
cials  said,  in  asking  industry 
representatives  to  submit  their 
considered  opinions  as  to  ways 
of  increasing  output. 

X-ray  film,  gun  camera  film 
and  15  mm.  and  35  mm.  mon 
film  were  described  as  beinj 
most  critical. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  re 
lease  more  camphor  for  film¬ 
making.  WPB  said.  It  was  in¬ 
dicated  that  some  new  control 
may  be  placed  on  the  t.istribu- 
tion  of  sensitized  paper.  Com¬ 
mittee  members  recoiiunended 
that  MRO  (maintenance,  repair 
and  operating  supplies)  ratinf 
for  purchase  of  sensitized  paper 
be  eliminated,  stating  that  it  ir 
not  aiding  equitable  distribution. 

Photo  Greeting 

CONSISTENT  with  their  profer 

sion  the  members  of  the  ^ 
troit  News  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  mailed  out  a  photographed 
Christmas  greeting.  Pictures  of 
all  the  staff,  including  the  nine 
in  service  and  the  17  still  on  the 
job.  were  reproduced  surround¬ 
ing  the  flags  of  the  four  Allied 
powers  and  the  message  “Even 
good  wish  to  you — with  Victon 
in  1945  and  an  Enduring  Peaa 
.  .  Merry  Christmas.” 

These  men  in  service  are:  Pvt 
Ralph  J.  Riley,  Cpl.  Francis  K 
Cowger,  S/Sgt.  Rolland  Ransom 
Sgt.  Carl  Wienke,  M/Sgt.  Paul 
P.  Wheeler,  S/Sgt.  Charles  T 
Martin,  Pvt.  Anthony  Mazin* 
nian,  Pfc.  William  L.  Seiter  and 
S /Sgt.  James  R.  Kilpatrick. 
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Film  Rationing 
FILM  used  by  newspaper  photo 
departments  is  obtained  under 
the  special  rationing  system. 

One  metropolitan  plant  had  used 
its  quota  before  the  gong  rang, 
but  the  chief  of  that  department 
met  the  situation  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  plead  before  OP  A  offi- 
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of  science,  that  charge  can  sure-  science  writer  has  now  arrived,  ourselves:  where  will  the 
ly  no  longer  be  true.  Today  “Yet  outside  the  metropolitan  science  writers  come  from — the 
there  are  millions  of  young  men  centers,  a  science  editor  or  pro-  men  who  after  the  "war  are  to 
01*  the  battlefields  of  the  world  fessional  science  writer  still  is  t^e  up  the  job  of  interpreting 
whose  very  lives  depend  on  almost  an  unknown  animal,  the  technical  world  to  their 
science.  To  those  young  men  Newspapers  throughout  the  readers?  Most  of  the  successful 
science  will  never  be  dull;  when  country  are  scooped  almost  science  writers  of  today  began 
they  come  back  they  will  be  every  day  on  good  local  science  as  regular  reporters,  covering 
thirsting  for  more  of  it.  .  .  .  stories  by  k'g-city  papers  that  beats  all  the  way  from  the  city 
“When  these  same  soldiers  have  adequate  science  coverage,  hall  to  the  meetings  of  local 
look  in  the  pages  of  their  home  or  by  magazines  or  radio.  Many  business  associations.  Science 
town  newspapers,  what  do  they  an  ^itor,  even  in  fairly  large  became  an  interest  for  them,  and 
find?  Unless  the  paper  is  a  met-  communities,  is  unable  to  tell  ultimately  a  specialty.  In  sev- 
ropolitan  daily  or  a  very  un-  you  anything  about  the  scientific  eral  instances  that  I  know,  it 
usual  publication  indeed,  they  activities  of  his  city,  though  he  was  the  reporter  himself  who 
will  find  very  little  about  may  readily  be  able  to  tell  you  convinced  the  editor  there 
science.  What  they  do  find,  un-  all  there  is  to  know — for  ex-  should  be  a  science  writer  on 
less  it  is  sent  by  one  of  the  large  ample — about  the  sports  situa-  the  paper.  He  made  a  job  for 
science  writer  on  the  job,  it  is  tion  there.  himself,  and  deservedly  he  pros- 

news  services  with  a  trained  “I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  be  pered. 

generally  a  pretty  superficial  and  possible,  or  practical,  for  every  “It  is  my  opinion  that  through 
garbled  story.  .  .  .  newspaper  to  have  a  science  this  same  route  will  come  many 

“Now  I  submit  that  the  day  editor.  Many  communities  have  — perhaps  most  of  the  successful 
has  gone  when  a  good  science  too  little  scientific  activity  to  and  able  science  writers  of  the 
story  can  be  written  by  just  any  justify  it.  But  surely  every  post-war  period.  It  will  do  little 
reporter  who  happens  to  be  newspaper  in  a  city  of  50,000  or  good  to  convince  a  city  editor  or 
around.  Science  stories  can  be  over  should  have  someone  who  a  managing  editor  of  the  impor- 
handled  well  only  by  men  who  knows  science,  and  who  can  tance  of  science  coverage  if  he 
understand  what  science  is  all  write  it.  .  .  .  has  no  one  at  hand  who  can  do 

about.  The  day  of  the  trained  "Finally,  we  should  also  ask  the  job.” 


are  still  “lagging”  in  their  at¬ 
tention  to  science  news,  while 
the  spools,  radio,  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  magazines  have  long 
since  "discovered  the  public’s 
hnnger.” 


In  the  early  1930’s,  he  said, 
there  were  about  a  dozen 
science  reporters  or  editors 
worthy  of  the  name  in  the 
whole  country;  now  there  are 
more,  but  scarcely  double  the 
number. 

Interwsi  Trend  Upward 
‘To  the  public,”  Mr.  Pendray 
said,  "interest  in  virtually  all 
(actual  reading  matter  is  prin¬ 
cipally  center^  in  the  question 
What  does  this  mean  to  me?’ 
This  is  the  question 


every 

reader  unconsciously  asks  him¬ 
self,  about  every  story  he  reads 
in  a  newspaper.  It  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  every  science  reporter, 
if  he  is  to  be  worth  the  space  the 
newspaper  gives  him,  must  an- 
'nrer.  The  kind  of  science  that 
means  something  to  the  average 
man  in  the  street — the  man  who 
has  no  equipment  for  under¬ 
standing  basic  research — is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  industrial  science. 

“If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  public  interest 
in  science  and  technology  will 
increase  or  decrease,  hereafter, 
pur  best  barometer  is  the  value 
industry  is  continuing  to  place 
upon  research  —  the  rate  at 
which  technical  advances  are 
being  translated  into  items  that 
satisfy  human  wants. 

"What  is  the  picture  here? 
Standard  Statistics,  Dr.  William 
Hamor  of  the  Mellon  Institute 
fw  Industrial  Research,  and 
sources  occasionally  com- 
Pw  fii^res  on  the  number  of 
adnstrial  laboratories  in  the 
ypfay,  and  the  number  of 
tj^ical  men  engaged  in  ^em. 
The  figures  up  to  1940  are  these; 

1931 — 1,520  companies  had 
Hwratories.  employing  33,000 
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Campaigns  &  Accoimts 

continued  from  page  10 

needed  hand  P.  Lorillaro  Co., 
maker  of  Old  Gold  cigarettes, 
ran  a  special  ad  concerning  the 
cigarette  shortage  in  newspapers 
in  key  cities  throughout  the 
country.  If  you  haven’t  been 
able  to  get  your  favorite  cigar¬ 
ette  lately  don’t  blame  the  man 
behind  the  counter  .  .  .  nor  the 
service  jobber  who  supplies  him, 
copy  asserts.  Three  reasons  for 
the  existing  situation  are  then 
presented.  ’The  good-will  build¬ 
er  for  both  the  merchant  and 
the  company  measured  1,000 
lines  and  was  prepared  by  I^n- 
nen  &  Mitchell. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  through 
its  drug  products  division  is 
marketing  and  beginning  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  new  Velvet  Skin 
lotion  cream  for  the  hands. 
On  a  test  basis  in  a  few  cities, 
newspapers,  spot  radio  and  store 
displays  are  being  used.  News¬ 
paper  ads  feature  the  hand 
beauty  “triplets.”  No  further 
details  have  been  disclosed.  ’Die 
account  is  handled  by  Benton  & 
Bowles. 

A  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  run  recently  by  Adoresso- 
graph-Multigraph  Corp.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  announcing  the  company’s 
need  for  200  salesmen  after  the 
war  brought  several  hundred 
replies  from  service  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  overseas, 
it  was  reported.  The  ads  stated 
that  applications  were  being  ac¬ 
cepted  now  from  men  in  the 
armed  forces  and  others  for 
peacetime  work  selling  addresso- 
graph  and  multigraph  equip¬ 
ment. 

For  a  number  of  years  the 
Rogers  Peet  Co.  has  sponsored 
ad  writing  contests  among  high 
school  and  prep  school  young 
men.  The  winning  ads,  edited 
and  illustrated  by  Rogers  Peet 
advertising  department  are  then 
used  by  the  clothing  store  as 
its  ads  in  the  school  papers. 
Reprints  of  th&  cream  of  this 
year’s  crop  are  shown  in  a  com¬ 
posite  ad  appearing  this  week 
in  several  New  York  dailies, 
with  the  tie-in,  “The  modem 
Rogers  Peet  rates  tops  at  many 
of  the  country’s  leading  schoob!” 

’The  Ambassador  Hotel,  South 
Fallsburg,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed 
S.  Duane  Lyon,  Inc.  to  handle 
its  advertising.  Summer  resort 
ads  measuring  56  lines  will  run 
once  a  week  in  newspapers  in 
and  aroimd  New  York  City,  be¬ 
ginning  in  February. 

’The  Tool  Division  of  Carey- 
McFall  Co.,  Philadelphia,  maker 
of  tungsten  carbide  custom-made 
precision  tools,  has  appointed 
Gray  &  Rogers  as  its  agency. 

Weather-Seal,  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  combination  storm 
windows  and  doors  and  summer 
screens,  Barberton,  O.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Meldrum  and  Fewsmith, 
Cleveland,  to  handle  its  account. 
Newspapers,  radio  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used. 

“An  advertising  agency  pro¬ 
poses  a  word  of  thanks  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  patriotic  advertising  media 
and  services”— So  read  the  head¬ 
line  on  a  recent  ad  placed  by 
Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.  in 
New  York  and  Chicago  dailies 


in  conunemoration  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  30th  year.  Although  some¬ 
times  advertisers  or  advertising 
agencies  have  reaped  most  of 
the  credit,  copy  explains,  it’s 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  busi¬ 
ness  paper,  radio,  etc.,  people 
who  deserve  a  pat  on  the  back. 
Over  5,000  reprints  of  the  ad 
will  be  mailed  out  by  the  agency, 
4,000  of  them  to  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  has 
appointed  the  Midland  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  to  handle  its  account. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
will  retain  the  group  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  handling  its  ac¬ 
counts  for  1945.  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.  will  continue  to  direct  the 
bulk  of  the  billing  and  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  will  carry  on  the 
institutional  campaigns  it  has 
handled  for  the  past  two  years. 
Young  &  Rubicam,  in  addition 
to  handling  the  radio  account, 
will  replace  Lee  Anderson,  De¬ 
troit,  on  the  Life  Guards  ac¬ 
count,  preparing  a  series  of  ads 
for  national  magazines  to  be  re¬ 
leased  when  the  synthetic  prod¬ 
uct  again  becomes  available. 
Compton  continues  to  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  shoe  products 
division. 

Seydel  Chemical  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  Walter 
M.  Swertfager  Co.,  as  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

OxnoRD  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York' City,  educational  publish¬ 
er,  has  appointed  the  Charles 
M.  Storm  Co.,  Inc.,  to  direct 
its  advertising. 

Firth-Sterling  Steel  Co.,  Mc¬ 
Keesport,  Pa.,  has  engaged 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  and  Grove, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations. 

■ 

Warns  Against 
Rackets  and  Frauds 

Unless  consumer  and  investor 
safeguards  are  substantially 
strengthened  now,  the  American 
public  will  be  vulnerable  to  ^ 
avalanche  of  rackets  and  frauds 
which  can  be  expected  after  the 
war,  H.  J.  Kenner,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Setter  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  York  City,  Inc., 
warned  this  week. 

“From  the  experiences  of  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureaus  following 
the  last  war,  and  from  our  ob¬ 
servation  of  current  trends,  we 
are  convinced  that  soon  after  the 
war  there  will  come  an  unprece¬ 
dented  number  of  schemes  de¬ 
signed  to  separate  the  public 
from  its  wartime  savings,”  Mr. 
Kenner  declared.  “There  are 
signs  that  these  rackets,  big  and 
little,  are  already  beiRg  con¬ 
ceived.  I^ow  is  the  time  to  take 
measur^  which  will  ‘lock  the 
door  before  the  horse  is 
stolen’.  .  .  , 

“The  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  New  York  City  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  facilities  during  the 
next  year  to  cope  with  these  de¬ 
veloping  problems.  Action  will 
be  directed  toward  protecting 
returning  service  men  and  wom¬ 
en  from  frauds,  safeguarding  the 
public’s  wartime  savings,  and 
preventing  and  exposing  misrep¬ 
resentations  in  the  sale  of  sur¬ 
plus  war  goods  to  the  public. 
This  action  will  be  coordinated 
wito  government  agencies. . . 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

DON  FRANCISCO,  assistant  co¬ 
ordinator  in  the  Office  of  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  resigned 
—  Dec.  21  to  be¬ 
come  a  vice- 
president  and  di- 
rector  of  J. 
Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  He  will 
take  up  his  new 
duties  on  Feb.  1 
in  the  agency’s 
New  York  office. 
M  r .  Francisco 
has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the 

Francisco  CIAA  since  Nov. 

1,  1940,  when 

he  took  a  leave  of  absence  as 
president  of  Lord  &  ’Thomas  to 
assist  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  in 
the  drive  to  cement  Western 
Hemisphere  relations.  Named  di¬ 
rector  of  the  radio  division  in 
1941,  he  was  appointed  in  1942 
assistant  director  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Department  and  in  1943 
assistant  coordinator  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  department. 

James  H.  Blauvelt,  formerly 
of  Doubleday,  Doran,  has  be¬ 
come  an  associate  of  Charles  W. 
Gamble  &  Associates,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel. 

Dorothy  Kent,  formerly  with 
Hearn  department  store.  New 
York,  has  joined  the  J.  R.  Kup- 
sick  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
as  copy  chief. 

Russell  H.  Potter,  former 
head  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  New  York  City, 
who  recently  resigned  as  na¬ 
tional  promotion  director  of 
American  Airlines,  has  opened 
a  public  relations  organization, 
Russell  H.  Potter  Associates, 
with  main  offices  in  the  RCA 
Building.  The  agency  will  spe¬ 
cialize  in  industrial,  labor  and 
political  accounts, 

Russell  Mitcheltree,  former¬ 
ly  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  has 
joined  Lawrence  Fertig  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity. 

Ralph  Smith  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  Duane  Jones 
Co.,  effective  Jan.  1.  He  was 
unanimously  elected  by  the 
agency’s  account  executives  and 
department  heads.  He  has  been 
copy  chief  since  1942.  In  his  new 
post  he  will  supervise  all  copy 
and  coordinate  the  work  of  liie 
various  account  executives. 

Gordon  G.  Price  has  joined 
Marschalk  and  Pratt  Co.  in  a 
contact  capacity.  Mr.  Price  for¬ 
merly  was  with  General  Electric 
in  charge  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  for  the  arc  weld¬ 
ing  and  industrial  heating  divi¬ 
sions. 

Taylor  Stoakes  Castell,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Kenyon  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  has  been  appointed 
a  vice-president.  Mr.  Castell  has 
been  connected  with  Kenyon 
Research  since  it  was  founded  12 
years  ago. 

Walter  Morris  has  joined  the 
creative  staff  of  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  Inc.,  New  York.  He  was 
formerly  with  Rickard  and  Co. 
for  20  years,  where  he  was  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  copywriter. 

Edward  Benedict  has  joined 


the  New  York  office  ol 
Advertising,  Inc.,  as  myW 
rector.  He  was  previoS’Jt 
Frost  &  Peters,  radio  stt5oa*2 
resentatives.  ^ 

“Ted”  Browne  has  joiay  ^ 
creative  staff  of  Fuller  k  w 
&  Ross,  Inc.,  New  YoA  Si 
velop  special  products  prooo^ 
campaigns  and  presentsUosS 
terial.  He  was  with  N.  W.ibT 
&  Son,  Inc.,  as  account 

Edward  Fenton  of  Ueu 
Fenton  &  Associates,  New^ 
who  has  been  devoting  muck  a 
his  time  to  the  1944  campain^ 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Serrlj*  g 
New  York,  has  become  daltw* 
of  the  public  relations  dhUii 
of  the  campaign  committee. 

Frederick  P.  Bassett,  Js.  {«. 
merly  of  the  Chicago  Hm'd- 
American  and  for  the  last  II 
years  engaged  in  publicity  wok, 
has  joined  the  public  relatiois 
department  of  Agency  Senh 
Corp.,  Chicago,  as  press  relsiiia 
director. 

Paul  R.  Reiss,  veteran  asb 
motive  parts,  service  and  ala 
engineer,  has  joined  the  staid 
Florez,  Phillips  &  Clark,  DeMt 
advertising  agency.  He  wL  wed 
on  automotive  accounts. 

Harold  E.  Hendrick,  fonudr 
with  Compton  Advertising,  lat, 
has  joined  McCann-Erickas, 
Inc.,  as  a  space  buyer. 

CoL.  Harry  W.  ’Terry,  ChoB- 
ical  Warfare  Service,  now  a 
terminal  leave,  has  establkhd 
residence  at  Scarsdale  Mnnr 
South,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  A  ream 
officer.  Col,  Terry  was  fc*  nbe 
years  vice  -  president  tte 
Cramer-Krasselt  agency,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Leonard  F.  Erikson,  sala 
manager  of  CBS,  will  leave  thd 
post  Jan.  15  to  join  Batten,  Bir 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  lie. 
in  an  executive  capacity.  Sila 
manager  since  July,  IM,  Mr. 
Erikson  has  been  with  CBS  net¬ 
work  since  1930. 

W.  I.  Brennen,  for  sewil 
years  with  Southern  Califoaa 
advertising  agencies  and  mn 
recently  advertising  managnd 
Bardwell  &  McAlister,  has  joiMl 
West-Marquis,  Inc.,  Los  Ar 
geles,  as  accoimt  executive. 

Rogers  M.  Combs,  formiiilf 

with  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Samdi 

and  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  ut 
has  joined  the  New  York  ofl# 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  ai  a 
account  executive. 
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Bigger  Headlines  Due 
la  Pacific,  Says  Smith 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 
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BKXJER  and  better  head¬ 
lines  can  be  expected  in  1945 
fmffl  the  Pacific  theater  of  war 
n  this  nation 
jttpf  up  its  of- 
fotfive  efforts  to 
fh^)  the  Japs, 
lecording  to 
Hiroid  P.  Smith, 

Oicago  Tribune 
fsr  correspond¬ 
ent  home  from 
the  Central  Pa- 
tiJc  and  more 
recently  from 
L^,  after  15 
Deaths  covering  . 

the  battlefronts.  Smith 

‘Deluding  10 

linAings  and  one  interim  cam- 
piign. 

Just  as  U.  S.  military  prepara- 
tioos  have  continued  to  mount 
in  the  Pacific,  so  can  the  Amer- 
icin  public  expect  more  decisive 
combat  action  as  this  country’s 
tnilitaiy  machine  —  including 
Army,  Navy  and  Marines — 
begins  to  roll  in  high  gear 
ipinst  the  defiant  Jap  forces. 
Likewise,  significantly  enough, 
wer  correspondents  from  the 
European  theater  are  beginning 
to  flock  into  the  Pacific  area  in 
uticipation  of  “the  kill.” 

Harold  Smith,  who  has  seen 
much  of  the  bloody  conflict  in 
the  Central  Pacific,  preparatory 
to  the  big  push  against  Japan, 
lamed  that  “really  tough  and 
bloody  fighting  lies  ahead  of  us 
in  the  Pacific.”  He  told  Editor 
4  Publisher  the  Japs  are  getting 
tougher  as  the  American  forces 
approach  the  homeland. 

Home  Adjustment  Hard 
The  stocky  Tribune  reporter 
arrived  home  shortly  before 
Thanksgiving  and  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  at  first  to  become  adjusted 
to  the  home  front  atmosphere 
alter  15  months  of  rugged  living 
with  American  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines.  After  a  few  days 
at  home,  however,  he  began  to 
ansh  he  was  back  at  the  front. 
Th«  are  speeches  to  make, 
cadio  broadcasts  to  give,  and 
everyone  wants  to  know  “how 
it  feels”  to  be  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent. 

“You  sUde  easily  back  into 
jw  ^ysical  routine  of  your 
P***tlme  groove,”  he  said,  “but 
find  your  thinking  has 
“•fed  more  than  you  know. 
Yenmlize  there’s  a  big  mental 
hi  between  the  boys  out  there 
*■  the  folks  back  here,  and 
front  line  thoughts  aren’t 
**^«d  for  the  home  front. 

^  feel  a  new  compassion 
ciSta  ^™*sick  lads,  a  flush  of 
for  enjoying  things  they 
^t  ihare.  You  know  at  last 
**t  is  long  as  they’re  out  you 
to  be  with  them.  ’That’s 
*5  you’re  going  back.” 

,.*to  emphasized,  however, 
?!  Is  well  for  a  war  corre- 
yypt  to  come  home  on  leave 
c!*toorb  the  point  of  view  back 
Py  Such  a  visit,  he  said, 
to  keep  a  correspondent 
to  what  home  folks  are 


thinking  and  tends  to  make  him 
a  better  war  writer  when  he  re¬ 
turns  to  the  front. 

Not  only  are  there  more  cor¬ 
respondents  heading  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific  theater,  but  communica¬ 
tions  are  improving,  he  said, 
which  should  make  for  faster 
and  more  comprehensive  cover¬ 
age  of  the  war  in  that  area. 
Smith  is  not  one  to  complain 
too  loudlly  about  the  rather 
inadequate  Pacific  communica¬ 
tion  facilities  which  have  been 
available  to  the  press  in  the  past. 
He  realizes  that  battle  prepara¬ 
tions  alone  were  gigantic,  under 
conditions  and  distances  that 
made  for  tremendous  problems. 

He  feels  that  now  American 
military  authorities  are  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  improved  communica¬ 
tions,  long  needed  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

Nimitz  Praises  Press 

Smith  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  on  several  occasions  Adm. 
Nimitz  has  volunteered  his 
praise  of  the  work  civilian  war 
correspondents  are  doing  in  the 
Pacific — not  only  for  their  dis¬ 
patches  to  the  home  front,  but 
also  for  furnishing  staff  mem¬ 
bers  with  firsthand  information 
of  battle  conditions  with  which 
they  could  augment  their  mili¬ 
tary  reports. 

’The  Tribune  writer  has  deep 
admiration  for  the  U.  S.  military 
leadership  in  the  Pacific  theater. 
Contrary  to  some  reports,  he 
said,  in  the  top  leadership  there 
is  evidence  of  fine  team  spirit 
between  the  various  branches  of 
service  and  intelligent  coopera¬ 
tion.  The  rivalry  between  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Marines,  he 
said,  exists  mainly  among  the 
enlisted  men,  who  want  to  be¬ 
lieve  their  respective  branches 
of  service  are  “winning  the 
war,”  which  is  all  to  the  good 
from  the  standpoint  of  morale. 

Smith,  who  has  lived  with  our 
fighting  men  for  many  months, 
said  their  morale  is  excellent, 
despite  hardships  and  initial  set¬ 
backs,  due  to  lack  of  sufficient 
supplies.  “Ours  is  the  hardest- 
laughing  army  in  the  world,”  he 
declared,  “though  deadly  serious 
about  its  business.  ’The  general 
feeling  among  the  men  is  ‘we’ve 
got  a  dirty  job  to  do  and  can’t 
go  home  until  it’s  finished:  let’s 
all  pitch  in  and  get  it  over  as 
soon  as  possible.’  ” 

Plenty  of  humor  bubbles  up 
even  in  the  teeth  of  battle.  Smith 
stated,  telling  about  the  hard- 
boiled  marine  sergeant,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Guadalcanal  cam¬ 
paign,  who  was  asked  as  the 
troops  approached  Saipan  what 
he  intended  to  do  when  he  first 
went  ashore.  The  sergeant 
grinned  and  said:  “I’m  going  to 
dig  down  20  feet  and  start  zig¬ 
zagging.” 

Smith  is  a  World  War  I  Navy 
veteran,  who  began  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  23  years  ago  and  has  been 


with  the  ’Tribune  11  years,  after 
having  a  brief  “tuneup”  period 
with  the  City  News  Bureau.  He 
began  his  war  reporting  in  the 
Aleutians  and  spent  two  months 
in  looking  over  the  old  battle¬ 
fields  in  that  area  before  head¬ 
ing  for  the  Central  Pacific. 

Starting  at  Makin  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  in  1943,  he  has  participated 
in  nine  other  landings,  includ¬ 
ing  Roi-Namur,  Eniwetok,  Parry, 
Saipan,  Guam,  Pelelieu,  Angour, 
Ulithi  and  Leyte,  and  also  cov¬ 
ered  the  Jap  counterattacks  at 
Bougainville  last  March.  ’The 
invasion  of  Ulithi  was  the  only 
unopposed  landing  that  Smith 
encountered.  Leyte,  he  said,  was 
comparatively  mild,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  experience  our 
troops  had  gained  previously. 
Saipan  was  one  of  the  toughest 
landings. 

Smith  admitted  a  correspond¬ 
ent  becomes  hardened  to  these 
experiences,  the  same  as  the 
troops.  “There  is  a  feeling  of 
sameness  after  two  or  three 
landings,”  he  said.  “But  the 
drama  still  registers  and  the 
high  spots  of  each  invasion  are 
vivid  recollections.” 

Serving  as  a  “special,”  Smith 
made  good  use  of  his  notebook, 
jotting  down  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  men  from  the  Chicago 
area  who  took  part  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  landings.  In  the  heat  of 
battle  that  is  about  the  only 
note  taking  that  a  correspondent 
can  do,  he  said,  for  the  action 
itself  requires  no  notes  to  “re¬ 
fresh”  a  writer’s  memory. 

Commenting  on  the  strike  sit¬ 
uation  upon  his  return.  Smith 
stated:  “You  wish  the  strikers’ 
defenders  could  tune  in  on  the 
bitter  recriminations  of  the  front 
line  boys  and  then  revise  their 
argument  that  they’re  merely 
safeguarding  hard-won  rights. 
You  feel  the-'  ought  to  be  some 
way  employe.-,  and  workers  can 
settle  their  differences  without 
penalizing  the  lads  who  can’t 
strike.” 

■ 

Newsprint  Holiday 

Washington,  Dec.  26  —  The 
Wahington  Star  took  steps  to 
conserve  newsprint  by  omitting 
editions  of  Dec.  23  and  Dec.  30. 
This,  it  was  explained,  is  “a 
necessary  step  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  paper  and  in 
order  to  apply  savings  made  this 
year  against  an  even  further 
reduced  supply  in  the  early 
months  of  1M5.” 
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Sea  Duty  for  Navy  PRO 
Provides  Background 

By  Philip  Schuyler 

SEA  DUTY  at  regular  intervals  Adm.  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid,  com- 
for  Public  Relations  Officers  mander  of  the  7th  Fleet,  said  the 
has  become  an  established  policy  ex-newspaper  man  had  contrib- 
in  the  Third  Naval  District,  it  uted  outstandingly  to  the  suc- 
was  revealed  this  week,  when  cessful  blockading  and  destroy- 
for  the  first  time  some  of  the  ing  of  Japanese  shipping  and 
exploits  of  the  former  newspaper  that  he  had  shown  coolness  and 
and  advertising  men  based  at  90  exemplary  leadership  on  many 
Church  St..  New  York,  were  told,  combat  patrols.  Bulkley  is  now 
Designed  to  give  desk  men  spending  six  months  ashore 
background  infornvation  on  life  while  his  malaria  quiets  down, 
at  sea  as  well  as  to  obtain  fresh  Then  there  is  Comdr.  John 
material  and  develop  thousands  Kramer,  one-time  reporter  of 
of  individual  human  interest  the  old  Philadelphia  Public  Led- 
stories  about  regular  officers  and  ger  and  later  an  insurance  man. 
gobs,  a  total  of  65  officers,  6  yeo-  who  now  commands  a  mine- 
men  and  12  photographer's  mates  sweeper  in  the  Mediterranean, 
have  participated  in  the  pro-  He  too  won  the  Legion  of  Merit. 


GRIDIRON  HEAD  AND  EX-HEAD 


LYLE  C.  WILSON,  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  United  Ptm 
and  Richard  Orville  Gridley  of  the  Chicago  Sun's  WcohiiglK 
bureau.  Wibon  is  president-elect  of  the  Gridiron  Club  ond 
succeed  Gridley  in  that  position. 


gram  during  the  past  18  months, 
according  to  Lt.  Comdr.  Edmund 
deLong,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  the  skipper  in  charge. 

The  men  go  out  aboard  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  ships  for  two  to 
three  months  at  a  time.  Some 
officers  still  assigned  to  this  base 
have  made  several  such  trips. 
Photographers  have  been  out  as 
many  as  five  times,  taking  pic¬ 
tures  in  both  black  and  white, 
and  color,  which  have  proved 
among  the  best  produced. 

Morale  Stuff 


The  writing  man  assigned  to 
a  ship  will  return  with  200  or 
more  localized  stories  for  home¬ 
town  dailies  and  weeklies.  There 
are  1,100  newspapers  in  the  area 
served  by  the  Third  Naval  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  75  radio  stations.  It 
covers  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut.  Most  of  these 
“Tom,  Dick  and  Harry’’  stories 
make  the  front  pages  in  small 
communities.  Families  clip  them 
out  and  mail  them  to  the  boys. 

“Nothing  like  it  to  maintain 
morale,”  says  Comdr.  deLong. 

The  PRO’S  and  the  enlisted 
men  assi^ed  to  go  with  them 
on  sea  trips  are  schooled  to  do 
their  work  anonymously,  to  keep 
their  own  names  out  of  news¬ 
papers,  to  bow  out  when  cameras 
click.  Until  this  week  there  has 
been  no  published  reference  to 
this  work,  which  keeps  at  least 
two  officers  of  the  headquarters 
staff  and  as  many  as  four  en¬ 
listed  men  constantly  at  sea. 
The  staff  presently  numbers  23 
officers,  15  enlisted  men  and  four 
Waves. 

Furthermore,  transfer  to  ac¬ 
tive  combat  duty  is  encouraged 
among  the  district’s  PRO’S. 
Though  a  majority  of  them  are 
veterans  of  the  publishing  field, 
many  over  40,  some  85  officers 
during  the  past  two  years  have 
appli^  for  and  received  combat 
posts  after  service  as  public  re¬ 
lations  men.  At  present,  55  al¬ 
umni  of  90  Church  St.  are  on 
active  sea  duty  or  attached  to 
foreign  bases. 

Many  of  these  alumni  have 
achieved  outstanding  records. 
Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  Bulkley.  Jr., 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  won  the  Legion  of 
Merit  as  head  of  a  F^-boat 
squadron  in  the  South  Pacific. 
The  citation,  signed  by  Vice- 


Currently  two  PRO  staffers 
from  the  district  are  on  sea  duty. 
Lt.  James  Roach,  former  make¬ 
up  man  on  the  New  York  Times, 
is  aboard  a  transport,  and  Lt. 
Comdr.  Edward  P.  Doyle,  previ¬ 
ously  city  editor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union.  is  on  a 
battleship  in  the  Pacific. 

“Just  imagine  the  number  of 
stories  these  men  will  bring 
back,”  comments  Comdr.  deLong, 
who  himself  has  been  twice  to 
sea,  once  on  convoy  duty  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  again  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  hopes  to  put 
out  again  soon. 

And  in  the  Air 


Air  duty  also  became  a  reality 
a  short  time  ago.  when  Lt. 
Comdr.  Allan  Keller,  whose  by¬ 
lines  were  once  common  on  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  flew 
with  the  Naval  Air  Transport 
Command  to  report  how  the 
wounded  were  being  evacuated 
from  France  to  home  hospitals. 
'He  visited  Newfoundland.  Ire¬ 
land,  England.  France.  Algiers 
and  Italy.  His  story,  with  pic¬ 
tures  taken  at  different  bases, 
were  turned  over  to  all  New 
York  newspapers  and  press  as¬ 
sociations.  In  London  he  was 
welcomed  by  a  V-2  bomb,  then 
top  secret,  which  fell  all  too 
close  when  he  was  walking  past 
Grosvenor  Square  on  the  way 
to  dinner  at  the  Officers’  Club. 
Previously  Keller  had  spent 
seven  weeks  in  the  Atlantic 
aboard  a  baby  flat-top. 

Probably  the  most  widely  pub¬ 
licized  pictures  ever  made  by 
the  3rd  Naval  District  PRO 
were  those  taken  this  summer 
during  the  trial  of  the  battleship 
U.S.S.  Missouri.  The  “fabulous 
photographs.”  as  Life  called 
them,  were  snapped  by  Photog¬ 
rapher’s  Mates  Ed  Tompkins  and 
Art  Stratham.  The  shot  of  the 
big  ship  firing  a  16-inch  salvo 
with  six  shells  seen  in  flight 
was  called  by  PM  “one  of  the 
most  remarkable  naval  photos 
ever  made.” 

Tompkins,  an  ace  color  man, 
now  a  veteran  of  five  sea  assign¬ 
ments,  says  they  were  taken 
from  a  60-foot  crash  boat  mak¬ 
ing  25  knots.  The  projectiles 
were  moving  at  1,900  miles  an 
hour:  the  exposure  was  1/400 
of  a  second. 

The  idea  of  giving  PRO’s  sea 


duty  originated  under  Lt.  Comdr. 
John  T.  Tuthill,  Jr.,  got  started 
when  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  A. 
Brown  was  in  charge  and  really 
has  gone  to  town  in  recent 
months. 

DeLong  was  first  to  go  to  sea, 
with  Lt.  Comdr.  T.  S.  Jones,  for¬ 
merly  of  Life;  Warrant  Officer 
Lionel  Green,  and  Photog¬ 
rapher’s  Mates  Morris  Engle, 
once  of  PM,  and  Alan  Lees,  who 
had  a  photographic  stand  at  La- 
Guardia  Field.  They  spent  three 
months  on  convoy  duty  in  the 
North  Atlantic  aboard  the  de- 
troyer  U.S.S.  Greer.  So  success¬ 
ful  did  this  trip  prove  to  be 
that  the  policy  became  estab¬ 
lished  shortly  after  this  group 
returned. 

Since  then,  just  to  mention 
those  still  on  the  staff,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Thomas  B.  Kiely,  onetime  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  Cohoes,  N.  Y., 
has  been  to  the  Pacific  on  a 
destroyer;  Lt.  Comdr.  William  L. 
Huggins,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital,  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Oklahoman,  and  the 
Kansas  City  Journal,  recently 
returned  from  transporting  Bra¬ 
zilian  roops  to  Italy;  Lt.  Comdr. 
Thomas  J.  McElroy  has  been  to 
the  Carribean  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean;  Lt.  Merrill  C.  Myers, 
once  assistant  to  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Blackett,  Sample  &  Hum- 
mert,  Chicago,  and  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  staff, 
•shipped  aboard  an  escort  ship  to 
the  Mediterranean;  Lt.  Sherman 
Pratt  has  been  to  North  Africa 
and  back  on  an  LST;  Lt.  E.  S. 
Fisher  has  spent  six  months  in 
Brazil;  Lt.  'Thomas  E.  Flanagan, 
former  Associated  Press  man  .a 
the  Washington  bureau,  has  been 
across  the  Atlantic  and  to  the 
Carribean  in  an  escort  vessel; 
and  these  same  two  trips  have 
been  taken  by  Lt.  E.  F.  Mera, 
tor  20  years  on  the  Trenton 
(N.  J. )  Times  as  sports  editor 
and  city  editor. 

Recent  news  of  the  “old  grads” 
concerns  Lt.  Comdr.  Sterling 
Noel,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Journal- American, 
who  has  just  returned  from 
service  with  the  French  navy 
and  is  awaiting  a  new  assign¬ 
ment.  Appointed  an  aide  of 
Vice  -  Adm.  Fennard  of  the 
French  navy,  Lt.  Comdr.  Cedric 
R.  Worth  of  the  old  Neto  York 


Post  and  the  New  York  Sia 
has  also  come  back. 

Lt.  Comdr.  John  F.  Mtlomy, 
once  a  member  of  the  f-tiiii 
Poll  staff,  recently  was  nodi 
the  skipper  of  a  DE  after  be¬ 
ginning  as  a  PRO.  Lt. 
George  M.  Hall,  a  membe  of 
the  old  New  York  World  stai 
is  navigating  officer  aboard  i 
tanker.  Lt.  Nathaniel  G.  Bench- 
ley,  Bob  Benchley’s  son,  who  ms 
working  on  the  staff  of  the  Nn 
York  Herald  Tribune  when  he 
obtained  his  commission  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  is  now  the  ski^r 
of  a  DE. 

An  all-Negro  crew  aboard  i 
DE  have  as  their  executha  of¬ 
ficer  Lt.  Eric  S.  Purdon.  onced 
Harpers.  From  peacetime  vot 
with  Young  &  Rubicam  and  K- 
Cann-Erickson  advertising  afes- 
cies,  Lt.  Comdr.  Rolland  E 
Cramer  turned  his  PRO  comnif 
Sion  to  active  service  and  is  now 
captain  of  a  PC. 


Xmas  Edition 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  26— The 
Nashville  Tennessean,  which  bn 
not  published  an  edition  on 
Christmas  Day  for  the  last  w 
eral  years,  decided  to  publish 
one  this  year  because  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  war  situatioc 
in  Europe.  However,  most  of 
the  local  staff  was  given  a  hob- 
day  Christmas  Day. 
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(J,  S.  Leadership 
h  Peace  Urged 
By  R.  Nicholson 

}(iw  Orleans,  Dec.  26 — Ralph 
jUjOw^aon.  president  and  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
has  returned 
from  a  trip  to 
England  and 
France  during 
which  time,  he 
said,  he  became 
“absolutely  con¬ 
vinced”  of  the 
necessity  of  this 
country’s  play¬ 
ing  a  dominant 
role  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  peace. 

“If  left  to  their 

Nicholson  own  devices  the 
people  of  Europe 
would  be  much  more  likely  to 
continue  intermittent  warfare  on 
the  old  pattern,  and  the  only  way 
for  us  to  make  as  sure  as  is 
humanly  possible  that  this  will 
not  happen  again  is  for  us  to  be 
everlastingly  vigilant,  working 
It  it  all  the  time  with  all  the 
pitriotism  and  ability  we  can 
command,”  he  said. 

War  Correspondent 

Mr.  Nicholson  at  one  time 
served  as  foreign  correspondent 
In  central  Europe  and  later  pub¬ 
lished  an  American  newspaper 
in  Tokyo.  During  his  visit  abroad 
he  held  a  temporary  appoint¬ 
ment  as  war  correspondent  and 
was  flown  in  a  military  plane 
from  London  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  present  for  the  Armistice 
Ihy  celebration  Nov.  11.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  by  troop¬ 
ship  along  with  military  per¬ 
sonnel  being  sent  home  on  rest- 
leave. 

"My  outstanding  impression  of 
the  trip  was  that  unless  we  in 
this  country  play  a  dominant 
rde  in  maintaining  as  well  as  in 
winning  the  peace,  that  peace 
will  not  last  as  long  as  it  other¬ 
wise  might. 

If  and  when  the  next  war 
comes,  it  will  not  leave  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  or  its 
peoples  or  communities  un¬ 
seated.”  he  declared. 

“Under  the  impact  of  an 
hour  crossing  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  and  of  my  stay  in  southern 
England  when  robot  bombs  and 
rocket  bombs  arrived  from  con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  the  potential 
future  danger  to  this  country 
•*«ffls  to  me  far  greater  than  it 
did  before  and  the  necessity  for 
mrting  that  danger  much  more 
MBpelling,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Nicholson  was  high  in  his 
praise  of  the  American  soldiers 
ke  saw  abroad. 

"The  American  soldiers  on  the 
streets  of  Paris  were  magnifi- 
cently  dressed  in  comparison 
^th  the  shabby  Parisians.  They 
looked  well  and  strong.  They 
were  ruddy-faced  and  cheerful, 
even  those  that  had  i^ist  come  in 
"ttt  weeks  and  weeks  at  the 
I^alked  to  many  of  them. 
J«ir  attitude  was  that  every- 
2*08  was  okay.  I  heard  no 
JtPes.  I  saw  no  misconduct  on 
“•part  of  any  American  in  uni- 
and  they  made  me  proud 
of  them  and  of  my  country.” 


Daily  Awards  Bond 
For  Freedom  Essay  , 

A  15-year-old  boy  has  a  $14)00 
War  Bond  in  his  pocket  today 
because  he  believes  in  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  to  the  extent 
that  his  well-expressed  ideas 
won  first  prize  in  an  essay  con¬ 
test  held  by  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Sunday  Journal  and  Star. 

Evidence  of  pupils’  wide  read¬ 
ership  of  news  stories  on  the 
world  free  press  crusade  was 
noted  in  the  scores  of  essays 
submitted  to  the  newspaper.  In 
the  prize-winning  composition, 
Robert  C.  Pfeiler  wrote:  “Unless 
a  peace  is  made  which  includes 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
objectives  of  this  war  will  be 
lost.” 

L-240  Revised 
For  Small  Units. 
Service  Editions 

Washington,  Dec.  26 — Changes 
in  the  War  Production  Board’s 
newspaper  limitation  order  L-240 
were  announced  last  week  by  the 
WPB  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division. 

One  amendment  states  the  or¬ 
der  does  not  cover  “service¬ 
men’s,”  “Overseas,”  “Pony”  or 
other  condensed  editions  of 
newspapers  printed  by  the  Army 
or  Navy  on  paper  procured  by 
them,  and  distributed  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  military  personnel  outside 
continental  United  States. 

WPB  from  time  to  time  will 
allot  to  the  Array  and  Navy  a 
specified  tonnage  of  paper  for 
printing  condensed  editions  of 
newspapers  for  armed  personnel 
overseas.  From  such  allotments 
the  armed  forces  may  grant  in¬ 
dividual  publishers  the  right  to 
add  to  their  consumption  quotas 
tonnages  of  paper  consumed  in 
printing  such  editions  dis¬ 
tributed  outside  the  country. 

Adjustment  of  quotas  for  spe¬ 
cial  types  of  newspapers  having 
eight  standard  pages  or  less,  such 
as  benevolent,  fraternal,  trades- 
union,  professional,  literary,  his¬ 
torical  and  scientific  publica¬ 
tions,  and  other  newspapers 
using  less  than  25  tons  per  quar¬ 
ter,  permits  a  freer  choice  of 
base  periods,  and  is  effective  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1944  and 
thereafter. 

Print  paper  carry-over  ton¬ 
nage,  as  defined  by  the  order, 
may  be  added  to  a  publisher’s 
consumption  quota,  but  not  to 
his  delivery  quota,  since  such 
accumulations  might  upset  the 
balance  of  sunplv  and  demand, 
officials  explained. 

'The  amendment  includes  the 
adontion  of  1941  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation  reports  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  basis  for  determining 
whether  a  publisher  issues  a 
separate  newspaper  or  separate 
ed**'ons  of  the  .same  paoer. 

’The  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  also  said  that  Direction 
4  to  Order  L-240  had  been 
amended,  effective  Dec.  22,  to 
provide  that  “servicernen’s” 
“over.seas”  and  “pony”  editions 
and  other  condensed  editions  of 


newspapers  for  free  distribution 
to  U.  S.  armed  forces  personnel 
may  be  produced  under  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  Order  L-241, 
provided  no  charges  for  editorial 
or  advertising  matter  are  made 
by  the  newspaper  publisher. 

However,  the  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  newspaper  publisher 
who  is  also  a  commerci^  printer 
may  charge  a  sponsor  for  print¬ 
ing  if  he  deducts  the  paper  used 
from  his  commercial  quota  under 
L-241,  and  also  that  a  newspaper 
publisher  may  produce  such  an 
edition  out  of  his  newspaper  con¬ 
sumption  quota  under  order  L- 
240  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  it  was 
pointed  out. 


War  Not  Over,  Says 
Front  Page  Editoried 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister  published  last  week  a  full 
two-column  front  page  editorial 
deploring  recent  speculations 
concerning  the  early  termination 
of  the  war  and  the  publicizing  of 
threats  of  harsh  treatment  to 
our  enemies  upon  their  defeat. 

Under  the  caption  “It  Is  High 
Time!”,  the  editorial  urged  the 
public  to  cease  acting  as  though 
the  war  were  over  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  it  might  last  indefinitely. 

The  advocacy  of  severe  pun¬ 
ishment  to  the  enemy  it  charged, 
tended  to  stimulate  resistance. 


SfiM  Anniversafy 


“Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hunter  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary  on  Sun¬ 
day”— and  so  on  with  all  the  newsy  details. 
Where  else  but  in  a  localnews  daily  is 
personal  news  recorded  so  minutely? 

It  is  this  kind  of  reporting  that  builds 
intensity  of  reader  interest— puts  “third 
dimensional”  value  into  LOCALNEWS 
DAILY  space. 


Fifty  years  is  a  long  time— in  marriage  or 
in  business.  Here  at  the  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency  we,  too  are  celebrating  our 
50th  anniversary— our  fiftieth  year  of 
fruitful  association  with  localnews 
DAILIES. 

We  enter  our  second  fifty  years  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  in  all  the  land 
there  is  no  finer  advertising  value  than  well 
utilized  space  in  localnews  dailies. 


ic  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  it 


Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 

KttablUhmd  1894  by  iuUut  Mathetra 
CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  NEW  YOIiK 

P.S,  This  ad  is  costing  us  $1 .00  a  word  for  our  bond  budget, 
it  being  our  practice  to  set  aside  that  sum  to  buy  extra  War 
Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale.  If  some  of 
the  big  boys  among  the  National  Advertisers  adopted  the 
same  method  for  an  extra  budget,  it  oughtto  sell  an  extra  billion. 
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Phila.  Bulletin  Blood 
Campaign  Wins  Praise 


PHILADELPHIA,  Dec.  27— Out¬ 
standing  among  contributions 
to  the  war  effort  by  newspapers 
here  during  the  year  now  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close  has  been  the  work 
of  the  Evening  Bulletin  in  sup¬ 
port  of  blood  donorship,  through 
its  practical  plan  to  stimu¬ 
late  contributions.  The  Bulletin 
lately  has  had  many  requests 
from  U.  S.  newspaper  editors 
and  publishers  for  details  con¬ 
cerning  its  plan  of  operation. 

“Without  the  aid  of  the  local 
newspapers,  and  in  particular 
the  Bulletin,”  said  Louis  Bieler, 
Philadelphia  banker  heading  the 
committee  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  here  in  charge  of  blood 
donor  service,  “we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  keep  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  the  forefront  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  assisting  so  valiantly 
in  the  humanitarian  movement 
to  salvage  the  i-llitres  of  our 
wounded  at  the  b^lefronts.” 

17,000  Donors 

Credit  for  much  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  success  goes  to  George  'T. 
Eager,  its  promotion  manager, 
who  has  been  unsparing  in  his 
zeal  for  the  success  of  his  news¬ 
paper’s  plan.  In  turn,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  gives  credit  to  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  school  authorities  in 
enlisting  the  aid  of  thousands  of 
public  and  parochial  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  make  door-to-door  can¬ 
vasses  of  their  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  It  has  just  been  re¬ 
vealed  that  youth  of  the  city  by 
their  personal  solicitations 
turned  in  approximately  17,000 
blood  donors  during  the  past 
season. 

Visiting  Red  Cross  headquar¬ 
ters  to  make  a  personal  con¬ 
tribution,  Mr.  Eager  inquired 
among  nurses  and  donors,  trying 
to  get  an  understanding  of  what 
the  people  coming  in  had  in 
their  minds.  He  was  in  search 
of  a  basic  appeal  on  which  to 
establish  the  Bulletin’s  plan. 

“We  found  that  nearly  every¬ 
one  who  gives  blood  has  in  mind 
some  close  friend  or  relative 
who  is  in  the  armed  forces,”  re¬ 
counted  Mr.  Eager.  “Nurses  told 
us  that  some  people  wanted  to 
write  the  service  man’s  name  on 
the  bottle  and  were  not  discour¬ 
aged  when  told  it  would  go  to 
the  laboratory  and  be  lost.  They 
just  said  it  would  make  them 
feel  better  if  they  could  put  that 
man’s  name  on  the  bottle. 

“With  this  information,  we 
then  went  to  work  to  organize 
personal  solicitation  and  pre¬ 
pared  our  material  so  that  the 
giver  could  donate  the  blood  in 
honor  of  some  man  or  woman  in 
the  armed  services.  We  organ¬ 
ized  the  schools  of  the  city.  The 
work  of  these  children  not  only 
gave  us  definite  donors  but  pro¬ 
vided  human  interest  stories  in 
the  paper  that  stimulated  the 
public  at  large.” 

Thousands  of  pledge  cards 
were  printed  in  the  Bulletin 
plant,  some  bearing  the  title  of 
the  Victory  Corps,  composed  of 
senior  high  and  vocational 


schools,  with  special  cards  for  the 
parochial  schools  operating  im- 
der  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Philadelphia.  Donors  wrote  in 
preferred  time  of  appointment 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
service  man  they  wished  to  hon¬ 
or.  School  staffs  turned  in  the 
cards  directly  to  Red  Cross, 
which  completed  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  boys  and  girls,  the 
Bulletin  next  printed  postcards 
purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  wounded  service  men  in  Val¬ 
ley  Forge  and  Philadelphia  Na¬ 
val  Hospital  and  got  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Gray  Ladies  serving  at 
the  hospitals.  Carrying  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  wounded  vets,  these 
cards  told  of  appreciation  for 
gifts  of  blood  plasma  that  had 
saved  their  lives.  When  these 
cards  were  mailed  out  to  the 
school  children,  the  effect  was 
to  further  stimulate  the  work. 

To  date,  more  than  75.000  of 
the  dedication  postcards,  on 
which  a  donor  writes  the  name 
of  a  designated  beneficiary,  have 
gone  out  to  service  men  on  all 
fronts. 

“We  know  they  have  been 
wonderful  morale  builders.”  said 
Mr.  Eager,  “for  responses  have 
revealed  service  men  show  them 
to  their  friends  as  evidence  that 
the  folks  at  home  are  backing 
them  up  on  the  home  front  and 
making  one  of  the  most  vital  of 
all  war  contributions.” 

To  ascertain  how  fully  Phila¬ 
delphians  were  participating  in 
the  donor  movement,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  conducted  an  inquiry  by 
means  of  one  of  its  own  person¬ 
ally  conducted  polls,  based  on 
the  Gallup  plan.  Ninety-eight 
per  cent  of  all  persons  inter¬ 
viewed  knew  about  the  blood 
donor  service.  Only  29%  replied 
they  had  ever  nersonally  been 
solicited  to  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion.  ( This  brought  many  letters 
to  the  editors  saying  patriotic 
Americans  ought  not  to  wait  to 
be  solicited  in  the  matter). 

Convinced  there  was  still  great 
need  of  bringing  the  subject  di¬ 
rectly  to  individual  attention,  the 
Bull^in  set  up  its  own  service 
hoo*h  in  the  courtyard  of  City 
Hall,  where  approximately  160,- 
000  persons  pass  daily.  Volun¬ 
teers  were  assigned  to  make  in¬ 
dividual  nleas  to  passersby.  On 
a  specially  prepared  bulletin 
board,  the  Bulletin  keot  the  pub¬ 
lic  informed  of  the  daily  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  war,  stressing  casual¬ 
ties  and  the  imperative  need  of 
the  wounded. 

“This  booth  has  proved  one  of 
the  best  measures  initiated  in 
our  campaign,”  said  Mr.  Eager. 
‘“rhJs  C’W  Hall  courtvard  plan 
has  resulted  in  about  500  donors 
more  per  week  being  signed  and 
sent  to  headquarters,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  whom  probably  would  not 
have  contributed  had  the  matter 
not  been  brought  pointedly  to 
their  attention  by  solicitors.” 

Originally,  the  Bulletin  had 


thought  this  booth  would  be  op¬ 
era!^  only  during  the  months 
of  mild  weather.  But  so  success¬ 
fully  has  it  worked  out,  the 
newspaper  has  recently  installed 
heating  equipment  and  will  oper¬ 
ate  the  station  through  the  win¬ 
ter. 

■ 

2,015.5  Tons 
Awarded  on 
Ex-Quota  Pleas 

Twenty-eight  newspapers  have 
obtained  extra-quota  grants  of 
newsprint  aggregating  2,015.5 
tons  on  appeals  before  the  War 
Production  Board  Appeals 
Board,  WPB’s  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division  annoimced  this 
week.  Newspapers  and  tonnage 
granted  each  are: 

Newspapers  Tons 

Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily .  5 

Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post  Advocate  2 

Los  Angeles  Examitier  .  486 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Express. . . .  2()0 

Los  Angeles  News .  54.S 

Los  Angeles  Times .  446 

Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Reoister .  3 

Gibson.  Publications,  Vallejo,  Cal.  176 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gasette 

&  Telegraph  .  3 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times....  13 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer  3 

Nampa  (Ida.)  Free  Press .  3 

Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Times  News. .  9 

Chicago  Defender .  133 

Chicago  Herald- American  ....  229 

Macomb  (III.)  Journal .  1 

Lake  Charles  (La.)  American 

Press  .  31 

Detroit  Michigan  Chronicle .  17 

Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune .  3 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Ob¬ 
server  .  29 

Cleveland  Call  Sr  Post .  9* 

Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald  17 

.'ian  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light .  90 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  .  19 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News ....  8 

Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun .  10 

Beckley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Beck- 

ley,  W.  Va, .  6 

Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram .  10 

•  Supplemental. 

Effective  Oct.  1,  1944,  and 
thereafter,  a  quarterly  consump¬ 
tion  quota  of  20  tons  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  Maryville  (Tenn.) 
Times,  and  2.6  tons  for  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Labor  News. 

The  following  permanent  ad¬ 
ditions  tc  adjusted  base  ton¬ 
nages  were  also  authorized,  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  1,  1944,  and  there¬ 
after,  subject  to  any  curtail¬ 
ments  under  Order  L-240  as  it 
may  be  amended:  For  each 
quarter:  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  Times,  19;  South  Haven 
(Mich.)  Tribune,  1.6:  Sentinel 
Printing  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H.,  .86; 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Catholic  Cou¬ 
rier,  1.86;  fourth  quarter  only: 
Hempstead  (L.  I.,  N,  Y.)  News- 
day.  71,  and  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  1. 

■ 

Salisbury  Sells  Bonds 

Harrison  Salisbury,  foreign 
news  editor  of  the  United  Press, 
returned  to  New  York  last  week 
from  a  whirlwind  tour  of  texas 
via  Flying  Fortress,  in  behalf 
of  the  Sixth  War  Loan  com- 
paign.  ’The  tour  was  arranged 
by  Jacques  D’Armand,  U.P. 
southwest  division  manager,  in 
cooperation  with  H.  W.  Darst, 
regional  manager  of  the  south¬ 
east  Texas  War  Loan  campaign. 

IDITOR  &  PUR 


J.  W.  Grigg,  Jr, 
Named  Head 
Of  Paris  U.P. 

The  appointment  of  Joseph? 
Grigg,  Jr.,  as  United  Preii  in» 
ager  for  France  and  its  tmttop 
ies  was  made 
this  week  by 
Virgil  Plnkley, 
vice-  president 
and  general 
manager.  Grigg 
success  Ralph 
E.  Heinzen,  for¬ 
mer  U.P.  Paris 
manager,  who 
has  been  on  spe¬ 
cial  assignment 
since  his  release 
from  internment  I 

in  Germany  Grigg  | 
early  this  year. 

Grigg  has  been  in  charfcd 
U.P.  operations  in  France  since 
Sept.  5,  when  he  arrived  ^  wy 
of  Cherbourg  and  St.  Lo. 

Bom  in  Bangor,  Me.,  in  19M. 
and  educated  in  the  U.  S.  and  it 
Westminster  School,  London,  ud 
Cambridge  University,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  in  & 
London  office  of  the  New  York 
Sun  in  1932.  He  remained  there 
until  June,  1934,  when  he  joined 
U.P. 

During  the  next  five  yean  he 
covered  most  of  the  big  Euro¬ 
pean  stories  leading  up  to  the 
Munich  crisis.  He  was  trut- 
ferred  to  Berlin  in  January,  in. 

Grigg  went  to  Warsaw  alter 
its  occupation  by  the  GenniiB. 
During  the  following  months  he 
covert  the  German  armies  hi 
the  field  in  France,  Jugoalaik 
and  Greece. 

In  March,  1941,  he  was  named 
Berlin  manager.  He  remained 
in  the  German  capital  unti 
Pearl  Harbor  when,  togefter 
with  five  other  U.P.  correspond¬ 
ents,  he  was  interned  for  i« 
months,  then  repatriated. 

Thereafter  Grigg  was  aMigned 
to  New  York  and  Washington. 
He  returned  to  London  to  be¬ 
come  acting  manager  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1943,  and  manager  in  the 
spring  of  1944. 

Grigg  is  the  son  of  J.  W,  Grift, 
famous  World  War  I  reporte, 
for  many  years  foreign  cont- 
spondent  for  the  New  York  San. 
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Soviets  Get 
New  Magazine 
Issued  by  OWI 

^  new  magazine,  put  out  by 
flu  Office  of  War  Information 
ad  intended  to  acquaint  the 
gisple  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
{SeUnited  States,  went  on  sale 
ialloscow  last  week. 

Ifce  first  edition,  10,000  copies, 
fU  placed  with  the  State  Pub- 
House  for  distribution  at 
{jgee  rubles  a  copy,  25%  of  the 
piei^s  to  go  to  the  book 
aney  to  cover  the  costs.  The 
unilnder  will  go  to  the  U.  S. 

In  expectation  of  a  favorable 
K0onse  by  the  Russians,  OWI 
Im  prints  10,000  additional 
copies. 

CSlled  Amertka,  the  new  mag¬ 
azine  is  a  64-page  publication 
(our  by  five  and  one-half  inches 
in  size.  The  first  issue  contains 
illustrations  and,  among  other 
things,  an  article  by  Gen.  Brehon 
B.  Somervell  on  the  U.  S.  Army’s 
Services  of  Supply;  a  portion  of 
a  message  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
d«t  Roosevelt:  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  of  electronics,  and  part 
of  a  Pacific  war  story  by  Frank 
I^ckhohn  of  the  New  York 
rhnes. 

Another  magazine,  Atnerika 
lUuitrated,  will  be  published  by 
OWI  for  Soviet  consumption. 
Resembling  American  picture 
magazines,  it  will  be  issu^  with 
Amerika  at  alternate  monthly 
intervals. 

Amerika  is  edited,  translated 
and  printed  by  the  OWI’s  New 
York  office  under  the  direction 
of  William  C.  White,  editor  of 
Slavonic  publications.  Col.  Jo¬ 
seph  B.  Phillips,  fromer  Moscow 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  later  managing 
editor  of  Newsweek,  and  now 
assigned  to  the  OWI  from  the 
U.  S.  Army,  Is  in  charge  of  the 
publication  in  Moscow. 

A  British  newspaper  of  simi¬ 
lar  purpose,  British  Ally,  has 
been  published  weekly  in  Russia 
since  August,  1942.  Amerika 
represents  the  first  venture  of 
the  U.  S.  government  into  the 
field. 


idea  to  take  account  of  this  fact 
that  sin  is  news,  while  virtue  is 
such  a  solid,  substantial  fact  that 
it  is  largely  taken  for  granted 
and  so  does  not  make  headlines 
the  way  sin  does.” 

The  minister  drew  smiles  from 
his  congregation  when  he  drew 
up  a  hypothetical  set  of  head¬ 
lines  “if  it  were  the  other  way 
around;  if  sin  were  the  expected 
thing  and  virtue  the  unusual 
thing.” 

He  envisaged  such  headlines 
as  these: 

“Startling  Revelation.  Hon¬ 
esty  of  Chicago  Cashier  Uncov¬ 
ered  at  Last!  Whole  City 
Stunned!” 

“Sensation  in  New  York!  Af¬ 
fectionate  and  Devoted  Mother 
Found  by  Accident!” 

“Philadelphia  Firm  Meets  All 
Its  Obligations.  Dies  Commit¬ 
tee  to  Investigate!” 

“Married  Couple  Live  Happily 
Together!  Whole  Area  Out¬ 
raged!” 

■ 

Carolina  Post-War 
Series  Wins  Approval 

Goldsbobo,  N.  C.,  Dec.  26 — A 
post-war  program  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  eastern  North 
Carolina  is  outlined  in  a  44- 
I>age  booklet  issued  this  week 
by  the  Goldsboro  News-Argus. 

The  booklet  is  a  reprint  of 
articles  on  17  topics,  written  by 
leaders  in  various  fields  and 
printed  serially  in  the  paper  as 
a  spur  to  planning  for  the  sec¬ 
tion’s  development. 

Favorable  comments  have 
been  received  by  the  News- 
Argus  from  many  editors,  edu¬ 
cators  and  business  men. 

Subjects  covered  include:  ag¬ 
riculture,  water,  rail  and  high¬ 
way  transportation,  parks,  mar¬ 
ine  resources,  forest  resources, 
industry,  taxation,  aviation, 
banking,  public  welfare,  medical 
care  and  hospitafs,  wild  life 
refuges,  tourist  trade,  and  re- 
ligipn. 

Governor  J.  Melville  Brough¬ 
ton  of  North  Carolina  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  one  of  the  articles,  a 
discussion  of  eastern  Carolina 
ports  and  water  transportation. 

■ 

Sports  Writers  Take 


orte, 

com- 
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Sin  Is  News;  Minister 
Gives  Thanks  It  Is 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26— A  Con¬ 
gregational  minister  told  his 
flodi  what  editors  have  been 
their  readers  for  years — 
fiat  "sin  is  news” — and  came  up 
with  one  of  the  most  talked- 
about  sermons  in  months  here. 

And  the  Rev.  John  F.  Stearns 
of  tile  Park  Church  here,  de- 


Boseball  Yams  to  GTs 

Five  sports  writers  from  U.  S. 
dailies  have  arrived  overseas  as 
members  of  five  special  sports 
units  which  will  tour  “the  fox¬ 
hole  circuit”  for  three  months 
under  sponsorship  of  USO-Camp 
Shows. 

Each  unit  has  been  assigned  to 
a  separate  overseas  area.  The 
writers  and  their  stations  are: 
Jiunes  Roy  Stockton,  St.  Louis 

■  — "‘V*  -  Post-Dispctch,  European  theater; 

u  ®  good  thing  that  Arthur  Patterson,  New  York 

1  •  j  j  Herald  Tribune,  China-Burma- 

“’*™er^ny  kind  of  crime —  India  theater;  Tom  Meany,  PM, 
said.  “Divorce  is  Mediterranean  theater;  Franklin 
wrong-doer  in  high  pub-  “Whitey”  Lewis,  Cleveland  Press, 
n,jyy  f  ®  really  bad  egg )  is  Southwest  Pacific;  and  John  Car- 
new*Hust  as  an  automobile  ac-  michael,  Chicago  Daily  News, 

Persian  Gulf  command. 

In  addition  to  the  writers  the 
units  are  comprised  of  big  league 
players,  umpires  and  managers. 
Each  sports  writer  is  in  charge 
of  his  unit  and  also  acts  as 
master  of  ceremonies  for  his 
group. 


cident  U  news. 

is  this?  Because  such 
“™g»  are  unusual.  They  are 
oirt  of  the  ordinary.  .  .  .” 

He  quoted  Goe^e’s  “sin 
“^fories,  goodness  is  si- 

Mr.  Stearns  called  it  a  “good 

ItITOR 
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Take  turkeys 
for  example.... 

You  may  remember  back  to  the  time — not  so  long 
ago — when  few  families  could  afford  the  lu.xury  of 
fresh  poultry  .  .  .  when  only  those  living  near  the 
seashore  could  enjoy  salt-water  fish  and  other  sea¬ 
food  .  .  .  when  year-round  high  quality  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  dairy  products  was  merely  a  hope  .  .  . 
when  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  obtained 
only  “in  season.” 

What  has  made  them  so  widely  available  today? 

Take  the  case  of  turkeys,  for  your  answer.  Up 
until  1928,  turkeys  were  a  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  luxury.  Growers  raised  turkeys  for  only  this 
one  peak  season  and  butchers  had  to  charge  high 
prices  for  them. 

In  1928,  A  &  P  introduced  turkeys  “out  of  sea¬ 
son”  at  prices  which  paved  the  way  for  year-round 
consumption.  The  record  shows  that  the  American 
people  were  eating  only  15  million  turkeys  in  that 
year. 

By  1942,  they  were  eating  32^/z  million  tur¬ 
keys  a  year  I 

The  same  kind  of  efficient,  large-scale  distribu¬ 
tion  that  made  this  possible  has  also  played  a  major 
role  in  making  possible  the  year-round  availability 
of  peas,  string  beans,  lettuce,  broccoli,  tomatoes,  cit¬ 
rus  fruits  and  juices,  bacon,  fresh  ducks  and  chicken, 
and  scores  of  other  foods. 

In  the  years  ahead,  this  same  kind  of  distribution 
will  make  possible  newer,  better,  more  economical 
foods.  Every  possible  efficiency  in  distribution  will 
contribute  materially  to  this  development. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the  men  and 
uromen  of  A  &  P  today  take  such  pride  in  doing  the 
nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 
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Sex  Frankness  Marks 
Chaplin  Trial  Stories 


THE  question  "Is  she  is  or  is  she 

ain’t  Chaplin’s  baby’’  has  cre¬ 
ated  less  interest  among  veteran 
newspaper  men  than  the  frank 
and  forthright  manner  in  which 
court  efforts  to  find  out  were 
being  related  in  the  American 
press. 

For  as  the  testimony  in  the 
sexational  Los  Angeles  paternity 
hearing  unfolded  into  black  type, 
they  concluded  that  here  was 
probably  the  most  unrestrained 
newspaper  handling  of  a  sex 
story  in  history  of  American 
journalism. 

From  the  alleged  fireside  in¬ 
timacies  of  Mr.  Chaplin  and  a 
rather  plump  and  sorrowful- 
looking  girl  variously  called  by 
the  newspapers  handling  the 
story  (which  wasn’t  all  of  them 
by  quite  a  few)  Joan  Berry  or 
Barry,  to  Mr.  Chaplin’s  alleged 
tickling  of  a  nude  foot,  belong¬ 
ing  to  someone  other  than  Miss 
Bery  (or  Barry),  the  sordid  de¬ 
tails  were  told  right  down  to  the 
last  alleged  intimacy. 

“All  the  news  is  fit  to  print,” 
was  apparently  the  policy  gov¬ 
erning  the  handling  of  the  story 
by  many  papers. 

More  significant  than  their 
utter  frankness  of  presentation, 
however,  was  the  matter  of  fact- 
ness  of  that  frankness. 

’Boutine’  Stories 

To  quote  both  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press,  whose  stories 
were  liberally  sprinkled  with 
biological  terms  rarely  used  in 
drawing  rooms — and  less  rarely, 
until  recently,  in  newspapers — 
their  treatment  of  the  stoiy  was 
“routine.” 

By  that  statement,  the  terms 
“sexual  intercourse,”  “preg¬ 
nancy,”  “menstruation,”  “naked,” 
and  “conception”  apparently 
joined  the  ranks  of  officially- 
approved  newspaper  English. 

It  was.  in  effect,  notice  that 
henceforth  what  has  previously 
been  described  in  polite  news¬ 
paper  dispatches  as  “a  long-han¬ 
dled  tool  for  turning  the  earth 


Will  Hoys  Sa-ys  . .  . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  sought 
the  comment  of  Movie  Csor 
Will  Hoys  on  the  newspaper 
handling  of  the  Chaplin  story. 
Mr.  Hays  received  the  question 
with  all  the  delight  of  a 
youngster  contemplating  the 
castor  oil  bottle,  nevertheless 
rose  to  the  occasion  with  gen¬ 
tlemanly  courtesy,  answered  at 
some  length.  His  reply,  re¬ 
duced  to  fundamentals: 

“I  really  don't  feel  it's  within 
my  province  to  discuss  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  such  matters 
by  the  press.  I  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
feel  it's  outside  my  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Many  thanks,  old  boy." 


in  a  garden”  would  henceforth 
be  known  as  a  spade. 

And  a  large  and  fast-growing 
school  of  thought  opposed  to  the 
conventional  “nice-Nellie”  words 
for  describing  the  facts  of  life 
had  apparently  won  a  victory. 

Chaplin’s  alleged  intimacies 
with  Miss  Barry,  or  Berry,  were 
described  not  with  voluptuous¬ 
ness  and  feeling,  but  rather  with 
an  Anglo-Saxon  terseness  and 
brevity  that  stuck  the  mind  like 
a  hammer  blow  while  avoiding 
any  suggestion  of  what  has  here¬ 
tofore  politely  been  called  “sug¬ 
gestiveness”  but  henceforth,  pre¬ 
sumably,  will  be  identified  by 
some  more  specific  term. 

Editors  about  the  country 
plainly  were  aware  of  newsprint 
shortages  and  a  German  counter¬ 
offensive.  and  in  a  receptive 
mood  for  a  story  using  three 
and  four-letter  words  instead  of 
descriptive  phrases. 

All  in  all  the  Chaplin  story 
was  the  tersest,  most  tightly- 
written  major  sex  story  since 
Adam  and  Eve. 

Old  Timers  were  inclined  to 
compare  it  with  the  famous  Still¬ 
man  paternity  trial  that  gal¬ 
loped  across  the  front  pages  of 
the  land  week  after  sensational 
week  in  1921  and  1922. 

New  York  Public  Library  cop¬ 
ies  of  yellow-edged  and  flak¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  that  period  re¬ 
veal  the  similarity  of  the  two 
cases — but  a  wide  dissimilarity 
in  the  language  of  their  presen¬ 
tation.  Side  by  side  they  reveal 
striking  parallels  in  content,  but 
powerful  contrasts  in  reporting. 
And  together  they  become  a 
measure  of  the  changes  and 
progress  in  the  newswriting  of 
sex  during  the  intervening  23 
years. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of 
terms: 

Stillman  Catie  lliaitlin  Cbm- 

Meeting  Suxiial  intiniiicy 

T.iaiBon  Intprcourae 

Hendezvoua  .  Sex  Kelatione 

A  oertain  condition  l*n‘t3»ant 

As  in  the  Chaplin  case,  there 
were  sensational  letters  in  the 
Stillman  case — but  whereas  the 
newspapers  at  that  time  modest¬ 
ly  informed  their  readers  that 
Mrs.  Stillman’s  letters  were  re¬ 
printed  in  “a  mild  version,” 
many  of  them  now  carried,  with¬ 
out  the  dashes,  Joan  Barry’s 
“Why  do  we  have  to  grow  up 
into  cheap  little  gold-digging 

Miss  Barry's  description  of 
Mr.  Chaplin’s  alleged  nude  par¬ 
ade  before  a  mirror  in  the  men¬ 
tal  guise  of  Peter  Pan,  or  his 
playfulness  with  the  foot  of  an 
undressed  young  woman  lying 
on  a  bed,  have  no  parallel  in 
the  Stillman  story.  The  news¬ 
papers  at  that  time  considered 
it  suffice  to  say  that  Star  Wit¬ 
ness  So-and-So,  whom  they  lab¬ 
eled  the  “Peephole  Witness,”  had 
seen  articles  of  clothing,  male 
and  female,  draped  over  a 
chair. 

Leaving  open  a  possibility  for 
right-minded  people,  no  doubt. 


to  conclude  that  the  two  princi¬ 
pals  were  taking  baths  in  sep¬ 
arate  parts  of  the  house. 

Thus  the  change  in  editorial 
attitude  toward  sex  reporting  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Questions  of  Ethics 

Two  questions  of  newspaper 
ethics  arise  from  the  Chaplin 
story — the  justification  for  print¬ 
ing  in  any  length  news  of  a  sex 
trial,  even  if  the  readers  want 
it,  at  a  time  of  world-shaking 
news  from  the  war  fronts  and 
severe  newsprint  shortages  (see 
editorial  page);  and  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  the  language  used  in  re¬ 
porting  it. 

Both  questions  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed  by  newspaper  men  about 
the  country  this  week.  Attitude 
of  editors  was  plainly  demon¬ 
strated  by  their  newspapers, 
some  of  which  ran  the  story  not 
at  all,  most  of  which  ran  it  to 
the  length  of  about  one  column 
(on  the  more  important  days) 
inside,  one  of  which  divided 
page  one  almost  equally  between 
pictures  of  Joan  Barry  and  the 
German  counter-offensive. 

Even  Los  Angeles  papers, 
whose  story  it  was,  varied  wide¬ 
ly  in  their  coverage.  All  gave 
“complete”  day  by  day  coverage, 
but  whereas  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  put  four  reporters 
( including  one  woman )  and  two 
photographers  on  the  job,  the 
Hollywood  Citizen-News,  which 
presumably  would  be  most  in¬ 
terested,  sent  no  reporter  to  the 
trial,  used  City  News  Service 
coverage. 


PM  to  Incorporate 

Marshall  Field's  New  York 
daily  PM  will  be  incorporated 
as  The  Newspaper  PM.  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  this  week  in 
the  "Letter  from  the  Editor" 
column  by  John  P.  Lewis, 
managing  editor. 

The  newspaper  has  operated 
heretofore  as  a  limited  partner¬ 
ship  of  Marshall  Field  and 
Marshall  Field.  Jr.  “The  new 
corporation,"  Lewis  said,  "is 
part  of  Field's  general  plan 
under  which,  substantially,  all 
of  his  ventures  are  being  in¬ 
corporated.” 

Lowell  L  Leake,  PM's  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  ot  press  time  that 
details  of  the  incorporation  had 
not  yet  been  worked  out.  It 
will  probably  be.  he  said,  a 
closed  corporation,  possibly 
with  Mr.  Field  as  the  only 
stock  holder. 

The  change  will  not  affect 
the  policies  or  operations  of 
the  newspapers,  Lewis  said. 

Advertisingless  PM  has  been 
operating  in  the  black  for  some 
time,  said  Leake;  but  though 
"cash  losses  have  been  stop¬ 
ped".  the  paper  still  has  some 
debts  to  discharge. 


IDITOR  A  PUB 


E(SP  Selects  Its 
'Big  Ten'  Stories 

continued  from  ptm 


tion  of  the  New  York  Haik 
Tribune. 

Circulation  gains. 

Use  of  newspapers  for  tin 
campaigns  of  the  National 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  asi  tin 
Heinz  Company,  the  latter 
ping  out  of  radio. 

Coverage  of  the  PretkUatiii 
campaign  with  the  new 
of  PAC  activity  and  endorumnt 
of  Roosevelt  by  the  Amcrien 
Newspaper  Guild  while  60%  gf 
the  nation’s  newspapers  (u 
shown  in  an  E&P  survey)  ng. 
ported  Dewey  editorially. 

During  the  year,  at  least  om 
newspaper  got  started  . . .  Alica 
Patterson’s  Newsday  at  Bi; 
Shore,  L.  I.;  and  occasional  lati« 
disturbances  tied  up  publicatisii 
in  some  cities  for  a  few  dija. 

In  May,  the  Barnum  &  Bail^- 
Ringling  Bros,  circus  raised  tte 
curtain  on  a  new  season  wiiii 
an  announcement  in  E&P  sayiai: 
“We  are  truly  thankful  that  tkt 
newspapers  of  America  have  d' 
ways  regarded  the  circui  m 
news,  and  handled  it  as  such." 
On  July  6  the  Big  Top’s  greaW 
disaster  crowded  the  war  ofl  tk 
front  page  of  Hartford,  Coon, 
newspapers. 

Some  notable  newspaper  He 
ures  left  the  scene:  William  T. 
Dewart,  68,  president  of  Use 
York  Sun;  William  Allen  While, 
75,  editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kaa.) 
Gazette;  Arthur  Kudner,  5S,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  executive;  J. 
Frank  Duffy,  advertising  sake 
man;  Will  B,  Johnstone,  cartooo- 
ist;  S.  E,  Thomason,  61,  publiAa 
of  Chicago  Times;  Henry  E  Ooa- 
land,  61,  publisher  of  Hartfed 
Courant;  .William  H,  Johns,  R 
agency  head;  Col.  Frank  Knoi 
70,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  apd 
publisher  of  Chicago  DiSi 
News;  William  F.  Wiley,  70,  p* 
lisher  of  Cincinnati  Etupunt: 
Harry  Chandler,  80,  Los  •And*!® 
Times;  Douglas  McMurtrie,  » 
type  designer;  John  Stewart 
Bryan,  72,  Richmond  Timei-DIr 
patch  and  News-Leader;  ^ 
Brinkley,  artist;  and  Charki 
Dana  Gibson,  artist. 

Marshall  Field  took  over  tk 
title  and  duties  of  publisher  u 
the  Chicago  Sun;  Westbrail 
Pegler  switched  from  Scrippe 
Howard  to  Hearst;  Drew 
son  went  from  United  to  ^ 
the  London  Times  published  w 
No.  50.000  edition;  newsfflf 
publicity  made  a  Forrest  'Nw 
bins”  Hoffman,  a  sick  little  W 
the  pet  of  the  nation;  the  MHO 
Herald  was  held  guilty  of  ^ 
tempt  of  court;  the  Chicago  sm 
was  cited  for  excessive 
print  use:  Editor  & 
marked  its  60th  year,  Md  • 
November  11,  Edward  D.  ^ 
AP  correspondent,  wrote  ^ 
the  front,  predicting  a  hard  w*" 
ter  campaign  and  concludwl 

“Sudden  German  capit^W 
does  not  appear  in  the  cartt^ 

Thus,  before  a  censoiw 
blackout  obscured  the  dark  ^ 
from  Europe,  an  observant  w 
Dorter  warned  editors  of  * 
headlines  in  the  making. 
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ijjgan  Business 
Hered  Plan 
For  Advertising 


Phila.  Bulletin  Sparks  Standard  R  4  D  Has 

Paper  Drive  in  Area  conservation  of  paper  supplies.  25tn  Anniversary 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  26 — Keep-  Th®  Bulletin  has  printed  thou-  Originally  conceived  by  Wal- 
ing  stimulated  the  interest  in  sands  of  the  circulars,  which  are  ter  £.  Botthof  and  A.  E.  Blernes, 
saving  waste  paper  for  the  war  being  distribute  to  all  cooper-  standard  Rate  and  Data  Service 
effort,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  ating  organizations.  this  month  observed  its  25th  an- 

has  prepared  for  distribution  How  the  united  drive  is  work-  niversary  as  publisher  of  four 


or  Auv«?i  effort,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  ating  organizations.  this  month  observed  its  25th  an- 

n,  th*  premise  that  business  has  prepared  for  distribution  How  the  united  drive  is  work-  niversary  as  publisher  of  four 
CTeat  with  advertising,  by  the  Philadelphia  Waste  Paper  ing  out  by  enlisting  every  pos-  books  used  in  the  advertising 
fuward  R.  Fiske,  USNR,  has  Salvage  Committee,  a  unique  sible  supporter  is  shown  in  a  business  as  an  aid  in  preparing 
*  forward  with  a  plan  for  circular  detailing  “57  varieties”  statement  from  the  waste  paper  advertising  schedules. 

Sing  up  small  industry  after  of  ways  to  boost  waste  paper  col-  bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Ty-  All  media  are  covered  in 
lections  throughout  the  area.  pothetae,  printers’  and  publish-  the  four  separate  volumes  is- 
author  of  “The  Fiske  Under  the  caption  “Waste  Pa-  ers’  association,  pointing  out  this  sued  monthly.  Bothoff  is  chair- 


forward  with  a  plan  for  circular  detailing  “57  varieties”  statement  from  the  waste  paper  advertising  s 
ng  up  small  industry  after  of  ways  to  boost  waste  paper  col-  bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Ty-  All  media 
lections  throughout  the  area.  pothetae,  printers’  and  publish-  the  four  sep 
lie  author  of  “The  Fiske  Under  the  caption  “Waste  Pa-  ers’  association,  pointing  out  this  sued  monthly 


“The  Fiske 


as  it  will  become  known  per  Goes  to  War,”  the  booklet  organization  alone  has  collected  man  of  the  board  and  Richard 


J^ussion  of  his  book  of  that  reduces  to  practical  form  con 
just  run  off  by  the 
iopher  Publishing  House  in 
■l^nn  says  he  has  spent  some  > 

Krtars  studying  small  business 
O  why  it  remains  small. 

■a  foreword  by  George  J. 
man,  president  of  the  Amer- 
Business  Congress,  urges  in¬ 
dent  manufacturers,  whole- 
and  retailers  to  give  the 
_  serious  attention,  “for  it 
ers  them  the  opportunity  of  a 
Torable  place  in  the  sun  along- 
their  larger  competitors.” 

Plan  Outline 

ae  Fiske  Plan,  briefly,  sets 
emnll  firms  in  industry 
,  by  federal  statute.  These 
then  are  used  as  the  basis 
industry  advertising  in  be- 
of  members  who  deserve  a 
of  approval”  for  their 
cts.  As  Mr.  Seedman  says, 
plan  is  by  no  means  untried 
.  in  a  similar  form  it  has  been 
operation  for  many  years  in 
nt  of  our  leading  industries. 

The  author  is  a  staunch  de- 
er  of  brand  names.  When 
igj  are  eliminated,  he  says, 
lonocracy  passes.  His  main  plea 
k  the  Fiske  Plan  follows  from 
hi  Rustics  showing  the  growth 
If  Big  Business,  due  largely  to 
idTertising,  which,  he  says,  “Is 
truly  the  heart,  the  life  giver,  of 
te  consumer  goods  industries 
in  a  comparative  sense.” 

We  demand  freedom  of 
?eech  and  press,”  he  says,  “yet 
Ike  most  influential  force  in  the 
life  of  our  nation  today  is  ad- 
rertising,  and  this  tremendous 
influence  is  wielded  only  by  a 
elect  few  in  each  industry.  .  .  . 

Today’s  cost  of  advertising  is  out 
of  reach  of  all  but  the  very 
sealthy.  .  .  .  Today,  big  com¬ 
pany  advertising  expenditures 
bre  become  so  huge  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  a 
mail  or  new  company  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  entrenched  cor¬ 
porations,  whose  trade  names 
kave  b^me  so  familiar  to  every  , 

"Hyer  in  the  nation.” 

The  Fiske  Plan  advocates  no 
rkange  in  the  business  operation 
of  newspapers,  nor  advertising 
[>1*0,  nor  advertising  agencies. 

« does  suggest  a  possible  defla- 
uon  of  labor  union  strength, 
since  the  seal  of  approval  would 
“®nurage  more  individual  ef- 
ort  to  produce  a  better  article 
*®„®*hle  a  better  sales  effort. 

With  all  approved  list  com- 
^*s  o;n  an  equal  footing,” 
cT»ims,  “and  the  entire  in- 
nustry  cooperating  in  a  compre- 
^lye  advertising  campaign,  it 
ywdd  then  be  up  to  each  indi- 
department  to  really 
,|*^  and  with  that  one  word 
J*u  I  mean  everything  from  in- 
to  perseverence,  to  ini- 
to  good  business  judg- 
to  hard  work,  because ' 
selling  combines  all  that.” 

ji^TOR  t  PUBLISHER  for  December  30,  1944 


1,134.406  tons  of  paper  recently.  A.  Trenkman  is  president. 


His  Idea  Builds  Assault  Ships  Faster 


You’d  have  to  be  a  welder  to  appreciate  the  welding  machine  improvement 
that  Jesse  S.  Sohn  thought  up  in  a  U.  S.  Steel  shipyard.  But  it’s  a  welding  device 
that  helps  turn  out  LSTs  there  faster  than  ever.  “Suggestion  Boxes”  in  U.  S.  Steel 
plants  encourage  new  ideas  among  workers  and  help  them  win  suitable  rewards 
and  promotions.  New  ideas  by  ingenious,  enthusiastic  workers  helped  raise  pro¬ 
duction  of  U.  S.  Steel  products  to  an  all-time  high  during  the  major  part  of  1944. 
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E.  &  P.— ABC  CROSS  SECTION  SURVEY  OF  CIRCULATION  INCREASES 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30, 1943  Period  Ending  Sept.  30, 1944 


MIAMI 

Herald  . 

Nears  . 

rify  Total  . 

ORLANDO 

.Sentinel,  Reporter-Star, 

Sentinel-Star  . 

City  Total  . 

ST.  PETERSBURG 

Independent  . 

Times  . 

City  Total  . 

TAMPA 

Times  . 

Tribune  . 

City  Total  . 


125,554  113,651 

55,140  .56,584  . 

55,140  182,138  113,651 


63,602  204,733 


ATLANTA 

Constitution  . 

Journal  . 

City  Total  . 

COLUMBUS 

Enquirer,  Ledger,  Ledger- 

Enquirer  . 

City  Total  . 

SAVANNAH 

News  . 

Press  . 

City  Total  . 

BLOOMINGTON 

Pantagraph  . 

City  Total  . 

CHICAGO 

Herald- Amerieao  . 

.News  . 

Sun  . 

Times  . • . 

Tribune  . 

City  Total  . 

DECATUR 

Herald,  Rerlew,  Herald 

Rerlew  . 

City  Total  . 

PEORIA 

Journal  TraoMiipt  . 

Star  . 

.loumal-Star  . 

City  Total  . 

*  All  day  paper  (1943). 
ROCKFORD 

Star,  Register-Republic  . . . 
City  Total  . 

FORT  WAYNE 

Joumal-Oaaette  . 

News-Sentinel  . 

City  Total  . 

INDIANAPOLIS 

News  . 

Star  . 

Times  . 

City  Total  . 

SOUTH  BEND 

Tribune  . 

City  Total  . 

TERRE  HAUTE 

Star  . 

Tribune,  Tribune-Star  . . . 
City  Total  . 


153,654  .  164,055 

.  198,592  247,384 

153,654  193,592  411,439 


.  101,088 

45,218  101,038 


158,830  .  172,248 

.  198,307  249,706 

158,830  198,307  421,954 


16,388  23,782  34,594 

16,388  23,782  34,594 

42,072  .  43,521, 

24  595 

42,072  24!59i>  48,521 


.  471,866  975,264  484,870  1,011,224 

.  412,148  426,644 

291,249  382.857  829,44.' .  408,123 

.  403,191  438,509  42.5,672  455,126 

940,751  1.260,334  964,778  1,339,368 

1,282,000  1,287.205  3,056,464  1,294,219  1,337,186  3,213,841 


24,349  28,262  45,770  28,961 
24,849  28,262  45,770  23,961 


.  57,709  . 

32,327  35,871  ••28,887 


29,534  47.524 

29,534  47.524 


.  32,327  93,580  28,887 

••Star  (Evening  paper  1943). 


CEDAR  RAPIDS 

tlaaette  . 

City  Total  . 

DES  MOINES 
Register,  Tribune 
City  Total  . 


WICHITA 

Beacon  . 

Eagle  . 

City  Total  . 

LEXINGTON 

Herald-Leader  . 

City  Total  . 

LOUSIVILLE 

Courier  Journal  &  Times. 
City  Total  . 

PADUCAH 

Sun-Democrat  . 

City  Total  . 


BATON  ROUGE 
Advocate,  State  Times . . . 

City  Total  . 

NEW  ORUANS 

Item  . 

States  . 

Times -Picayune,  Times - 

Picaynne^ates  . 

City  Total  . 


27,796 

28,071 

32,227 

29,224 

27,796 

28,071 

INDIANA 

32,227 

29,224 

35,247 

* _ 

53,945 

53,258 

68.497 

35,247 

66,497 

53,9(5 

53,258 

148,433 

128,969 

189.968 

138,508 

86,257 

128,959 

234,690 

189,963 

133,508 

80,881 

77,825 

80,381 

77,825 

27,648 

26,900 

28,108 

36,340 

27,648 

28,103 

IOWA 

36,340 

26.900 

45,190 

44,995 

45,190 

44,995 

180,881 

131.679 

380,496 

181,484 

180.881 

131,679 

KANSAS 

380,496 

181,484 

89,310 

110,544 

60,992 

46,749 

73,062 

63,226 

60.992 

136,059  183,606 

KENTUCKY 

63,226 

24,205 

22,586 

42,366 

24,713 

24,205 

22,586 

42,366 

24,713 

137,944 

149,126 

223.200 

140.211 

137,944 

149,126 

223,200 

140,211 

20,421 

21,360 

20,421 

LOUISIANA 

21,360 

8,823 

21,331 

12,995 

9,213 

8,823 

21,331 

12,995 

9,213 

.  77,250 

.59,376  77,2.50 


28,959  34,748 

28,959  34,748 


.  52,989 

67,040  . 

67,040  52,939 


82,942  79,781 

82,942  79,781 


28,594  38.251 


47,319  47,354 

47,319  47,354 


131.407  378,953 

181.407  378,953 


145,552  .  289,300  146,108 

145,552  147,179  239,300  146.108 


SHREVEPORT 

Journal  . 

Times  . 

City  Total  . 

PORTLAND 

Puss-Herald  Express- 

Telegram  . 

City  Total  . 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30, 1943 
(M)  (E)  (S) 


'"J  to  (j) 


BALTIMORE 

News-Post,  American  . . . 

Sun  . 

City  Total  . 


BOSTON 

Record,  American,  Adver¬ 
tiser  . 

Christian  Science  Monitor. 

(Robe  . 

Herald  &  Traveler . 

Post  . 

city  Total  . 

WORCESTER 

Telegram-Gazette  . 

City  Total  . 


BAY  CITY 

Times  . 

City  Total  ..... 
DETROIT 

Free  Press  . 

News  . 

Times  . 

City  Total  . 

FLINT 

Journal  . 

City  Total  . 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

Herald  . 

Press  . 

City  Total  . . 

KAUMAZOO 

Gazette  . . 

City  Total  . 

SAGINAW 

News  . 

City  Total  . 


DULUTH 

News-Tribune  &  Herald. 
City  Total  . 


JACKSON 

Clarion  Ledger  &  News. 
City  Total  . 

MERIDIAN 

Star  . . 

City  Total  . 


ST.  JOSEPH 

Gazette,  News-Press 

City  Total  . 

ST.  LOUIS 
Globe-Democrat  . . . . 

Post-Dispatch  . 

Star-Times  . 

City  Total  . 


BUTTE 

Montana  Standard  &  Post. 

City  Total  . 

GREAT  FALLS 

TrIbu  e  Leader  . 

City  Total  . 


LINCOLN 

Journal  &  Star 
City  Total  . . . . 
OMAHA 
World-Herald 
City  Total  .... 


RENO 

Gazette  &  Journal. 
City  Total  . 


31,341 

99AM 

1  . 

70,651 

62,558 

1  31,341 

70.651 

62,558 

35JI44 

nj> 

MAINE 

31,567 

68,338 

42,542 

32.438 

31,567 

68,338 

42,542 

32,433 

IMU 

MARYLAND 

207,863 

272,947 

215,124 

Slug 

178,434 

259,653 

166,151 

183.641 

248411 

386,297 

532,600 

166,151 

398.7T3 

HUM 

lASSACHUSETTS 

173,280 

586,319 

329,069 

184,632 

5NM 

141,442 

147,483 

173,555 

352,329 

127,376 

178,781 

3MJI! 

214,907 

205,480 

138,034 

21g,9M 

MM 

273,440 

395,473 

2tili 

703,184 

1,417,568 

989,952 

727,894  1,43IM 

90,878 

83,316 

43,621 

90A33 

HU 

90,878 

83,316 

43,621 

90A33 

HU 

MICHIGAN 

29,248 

28,879 

30,270 

Ha 

29,248 

28,879 

30,270 

Ha 

376,981 

375,268 

470,785 

HUH 

387,757 

471,765 

383,089 

4n.m 

367,089 

507,686 

381A75 

54Ui! 

754,846  1,356,432 

375,268 

764,3M  IJMJH 

64,221 

63,198 

66,648 

lysi 

64,221 

63,198 

66,641 

m 

39,409 

45,137 

ttjii 

96,748 

99,292 

96,748 

39,409 

45,137 

99,292 

35,123 

35,833 

36,666 

3IJB 

35,123 

35,833 

36,666 

3fJB 

35,728 

35,566 

37,144 

3Ma 

35,728 

35,566 

37,144 

3IM 

MINNESOTA 

31,357 

53,342 

40,442 

31,396 

m 

31,357 

53,342 

40,442 

31,396 

Htn 

MISSISSIPPI 

29,161 

69,827 

38,699 

31,933 

!UI 

29,161 

69,827 

38,699 

31,933 

m 

18,176 

18,754 

18,619 

HU 

18,176 

18,754 

18,619 

IIU 

MISSOURI 

41,604 

48,773 

28,772 

44,049 

HU 

41,604 

43,773 

28,772 

44,049 

HU 

294,336 

264,287 

mm 

264,480 

361,627 

264A03 

sirjn 

179,366 

184,999 

443,846 

655,963 

264,287 

449,161 

68LH1 

MONTANA 

11,390 

24,551 

16,890 

11,387 

HU 

11,390 

24,551 

16,890 

11,387 

24.IB 

4,908 

26,723 

24,131 

5,407 

31 JN 

4,908 

26,723 

24,131 

5,407 

»JN 

NEBRASKA 

40,283 

45,079 

28,702 

41,974 

41,131 

40,283 

45,079 

28,702 

41,974 

41,431 

95,070 

187,971 

100,159 

98,568 

IIAR) 

95,070 

187,971 

100,159 

98,568 

lltJ9 

NEVADA 

14,214 

10,602 

9,103 

14,883 

lUH 

14,214 

10,602 

9,103 

14,883 

ILR 

MANCHESTER 

Union,  Leader 
City  Total  . . . 


JERSEY  CITY 

Jersey  Journal  . 

City  Total  . 

NEWARK 

News  . 

.Star-Ledger  . 

Sunday  Call  . 

City  Total  . 

TRENTON 

Times,  Tlmes-Advertlser 
City  Total  . 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

23,362  20,167 

23,362  20,167 

NEW  JERSEY 


104,806 

109,003 

105,958 

91,456 

104,306 

203,861 

200,459 

105,958 

51,917 

42,137 

51,917 

42.137 

IDITOR  &  P  U  ■  L  i  S  H  R It  fM*  DMCRidMP  31. 


R  &  P.— ABC  CROSS  SECTION  SURVEY  OF  dRCULATION  INCREASES 


Period  Endiiif  Stp4.  30, 1944 
(M)  <E)  (S) 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30, 1943 
(M)  (E)  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30, 1944 
.  (M)  (E)  (S) 


Period  Ending  Sept.  30, 1943 
(M)  (E)  (S) 

NEW  MEXICO 


PROVIDENCE 

Bulletin  . 

Journal  . 

City  Total  . 

WOONSOCKET 
Call  Hi  Reporter, 

City  Total  . 

CHARLESTON 
News  &  Courier. 

Post  . 

City  ToUl  . 

COLUMBIA 

Krrord  . 

State  . 

City  Total  . 

GREENVILLE 
.News,  Piedmont 
City  Total  . 


jUIQVEMUE 


aa  Titti . 

Ig^TrHwoe  ... 

Ml  Umk  News 
jmed-AwrtMo  . 


286,197  548,250  306,372  565,965 

97,509  99,582  .  101,825  105,586 

641,194  1,067,857  .  596,014  1,090,960 

770,340  1,678,528  779,698  1,590,124 

2,000,999  3,893,895  2,036,634  3,724,775 

.  ...  182,292  207,524  . 

.  277,172  264,844  . 

419,447  805,907  449,409  817,960 

_  389,257  373,879 

3,486,983  1,587,424  8,088,519  3,572,013  1,544,086  7,895,370 

6,057  33,710  .  6,177  34,451 

6,057  33,710  .  .  .  .•  6.177  34,451 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Ipl4-We*raa  . 

OO  T*Ul  . 

jJjJJi  Record 

J-U  JII  CU  IM*!  . 

Min 

ITtJN  MtVILLE 
1,4)U9  tttMi.  TIdm.  Cltbeo- 

tlB«  . 

u»  ntrTPui  . 

CUILOTTE 


18,038  20..>00  48,192 
48,038  20,500  48,192 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 


ABERDEEN 

.\mpriean-News  . 

City  Total  . 

MEMPHIS 

Commercial  .Ippcal  .... 

Press-Srimitar  . 

City  Total  . 

NASHVILLE 

Banner  . 

Tennessean  . 

City  Total  . 

FORT  WORTH 

I'ress  . 

Star-Telegram  . 

City  Total  . 

HOUSTON 

Chronicle  . 

Post  . 

Press  . 

City  Total  . 

SAN  ANTONIO 

express  . 

News  . 

Light  . 

City  Total  . 

WACO 

.News-Tribune.  Tlmes-Her- 
ald  ic  Tritiune  Herald. 
City  Total  . 


ttr  Tital  . 

(KENSBORO 
tlm.  Record  ... 
ntr  Total  .... 
UlilEH 

!im  t  Obserrer. 

Tims  . 

Otf  Total  . 


m  Futo 
HJB  row  . 

Cftr  Total 
11341 

UMN 

41341  taeon  Journal 
CIO  Total  . . 

j,-,  CmCINNATI 
••m  Igdrer 


OGDEN 

Standard  Examiner . 

City  Total  . 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Iteseref  News  . 

Tribune  &  Telegram . 

City  Total  . 

BURLINGTON 

Free  Press  . 

.News  . 

City  Total  . 

RICHMOND 

Times  INspatrh  &  News 

Leader  . 

City  Total  . 

ROANOKE 

Times  it  World-News . 

City  Total  . 

SEATTLE 

Post-Intelligencer  . 

Star  . 

Times  . 

City  Total  . 

SPOKANE 

Chronicle  .  . 

Spokesman  Review  . 

City  Total  . 

CHARLESTON 

tiazette  . 

.Mail  . 

City  Total  . 

CLARKSBURG 
Expo  ent,  Telegram  &  Ex¬ 
ponent-Telegram  . 

City  Total  . 

HUNTINGTON 
Herald-HLspatch,  Adver¬ 
tiser  k  Herald  Advertiser 

City  Total  . 

GRE^N  BAY 

Press  llazette  . 

City  Total  . 

MADISON 

Capital  Times  . 

WLscuasin  . 

City  Total  . 

MILWAUKEE 

Journal  . 

Sentinel  . . 

City  Total  . 

svpcmoir 

Telegram  . . . .- . 

(Tty  Total  . i 

CHEYENNE  i 

Eagle  and  State  Tribune.. 
(Tty  Total  . 


aty  Total  . 

niUMBUS 

(  tiia  . . 

PiMitcb  . 

IM)  State  Journal .  . 

i»r  Toul  . 

'OURGSTOWN 
Vtadicater  &  Telegram 
City  l^tal  . 


40,142  . 

35,900  114,630 

76,042  114,630 

VERMONT 


PUSKOGEE 

HJN  Clmnii,  Tlmes-Democrat 
H*  City  Total  . 

OKUHOMA  CITY 
Waimman-Tlmes  . 

851311  Total  . 

...  TBISA 

641341  &  Telegram  . .  . 

City  Total  . 

,,a  WRTUND 

:!■_  Orcfon  Journal  . 

Orejonian  _ 

flly  Total  . 

Jf3«  SALEH 

lUN  Capital  Journal  . 

•*t(r>n  Statesman  . 

City  Total  . . 

«,4S 

47.18  ALUntOWN 

f«ll.  Chrorlcle  &  Call- 

154l«  . 

INJB  City  Total  . 

EIIE 

Wdaleh-llerald 

1138  . 

IIJ8  '’•‘r  Total  _ 

;»M«$T0WN  . 

“««««  *  Tribune . 

City  Total 

.  LA8CASTER . 

®ra,  Intelllgencer- 

citj*?si* 

iSIlAOELPIliA’ . . 

...-  Bulletin  . 

hgtdrer  . 

Rem  .. 

n'u!  ‘ 


56,611  107,878 

56,611  107,878 

OREGON 


.  .56,370  . 

62,661  .  95,450 

62,661  56,370  95,450 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

67,331  .  71,333 

.  49,381  50.033 

67,331  49,381  121,366 


21,800  17,519  32,294  24,214  18.868  35,973 

21,800  17,519  32,294  24.214  18,868  35.973 

WISCONSIN 

.  28,550  30,558  . 

.  28,550  .  30,556 


.32,209  31,437 

273213  26.891 

59,422  58,328 


23,464  38,082  29,733  24,193  35,203  .30,140 

23,464  35,082  29,783  24,193  35,203  30,140 

.  639,110  .  658,190  _ 

•TT.754  1,320,796  511,288  1,088,945 

.  128,158  138,314  . 

239,879  480,000  250,78a  405,332 

717,633  763,268  1,800,796  761,966  794,504  1.584,277 

226.333  . •  .  238,7X2  . 

.  237,688  3832101  242.6|rS  392,347 

.  1TR.5S2  482,356  185.9&6  .520,637 

226.333  416,240  865,557  238,772  428.«51  912,984 
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FRANCIS  EUGENE  NIXON,  62. 

former  vice-president  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  died  Dec.  21  as  a  result  of 
a  heart  ailment. 

Herman  L.  Reitwitch,  76.  for 
many  years  a  newspaper  editor 
in  Chicago  and  more  recently 
editor  of  Fingerprint  magazine, 
died  Dec.  22  in  Chicago. 

Jens  E.  BIBcksen.  57,  former 
art  director  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  died  Dec.  22  in  Highiand 
Park,  Ill.,  after  a  heart  attack. 

Lt.  Col.  John  Swank,  50,  copy- 
reader  for  the  Washington  Star 
for  15  years,  died  Dec.  24  after 
a  heart  attack  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Merrill  Kremer,  Jr.,  46,  presi¬ 
dent  and  founder  of  Merrill  Kre¬ 
mer,  Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  committed  sui¬ 
cide  at  his  home  Dec.  15. 

John  C.  Benson,  75,  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Daily  Press,  which  merged 
in  1919  with  the  Evening  Union, 
died  in  Atlantic  City,  Dec.  25. 

John  T.  Brown,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Springfield  (O. ) 
Sun,  died  at  his  home  in  Spring- 
field.  Dec.  16. 

Joseph  Clayton  Sherman,  52, 
former  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
man,  and  more  recently  Consoli¬ 
dated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director,  died  Dec. 

19  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness. 

Lt.  Leonard  G.  Kullman,  35, 
former  San  Francisco  Examiner 
reporter,  has  been  reported 
killed  in  action  on  the  Ninth 
Army  front  in  Germany. 

LoYDE  T.  McNehney,  52,  court¬ 
house  reporter  for  the  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  News-Sun  and  Chicago 
Tribune  correspondent,  died  Dec. 

20  at  Waukegan. 

James  Dennis  Bolger,  46,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Lake  Forest 
( Ill. )  News,  died  at  Lake  Forest, 
Dec.  20. 

J.  Gris  Smith,  60,  former  city 
editor  of  the  old  Kankakee  ( Ill. ) 
Democrat  and  later  of  the 
merged  Democrat-News,  died 
Dec.  20  in  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 

Arthur  C.  Buckingham,  70, 
linotype  operator  on  the  New 
York  Timet  from  1918  until  his 
retirement  last  summer,  died 
Dec.  25  in  Brooklyn. 

First  Lt.  Arthur  F.  Ryan,  Jr., 
formerly  with  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  was  killed  Dec.  15. 

Nicholas  B.  Geiger,  who  re¬ 
tired  last  September  from  the 
mechanical  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  stereotyper  for  19 
years,  died  Dec.  18  at  his  home 
in  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M/Sct.  M.  Philip  Chapman, 
40,  former  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger, 
died  Nov.  27  of  wounds  received 
on  Leyte. 

Kkndau^  Banning,  65,  former 
Heartt  Itfagazine  editor,  died 
Dec.  27  in  Baltimore. 

Bbn  McImernky,  72,  telegraph 
operator  wlio  opened  the 
AP  overland  wire  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  18M,  died  at  his  home  in 
Oakland,  Gal.,  Dec.  26. 


Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«th  with  Order) 

I  tlm»— .50  par  lisa 
4  timai — .40  par  line  par  Intartion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  lina 
2  timas — ,80  par  lina  par  infartion 
4  timai — .70  par  lina  par  iniartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  ealculata  cost  of  any  claisifiad  ad> 
yertiiamant,  count  five  avara9o  words 
to  tha  lina.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  three  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  Lay  their  ads.  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  as  fcf'T  words. 

1700  Ttmaa  Tower,  B’way  at  42Bd  St. 
New  York  18,  N.  T. 

iRfermatlon  Wonted 

INFORMATION  WANTED  OONOBBN- 
INO  wbereabnoti  of  A.  D.  Condo  ear- 
tooniat  and  creator  of  Everett  Tme— 
address  August  Derletk,  Sank  Oitr, 
Wise. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

CAPABLE  HANDLINO,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  n.  8.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

09NFIDENTIAL  SERVICES 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  jOentral  Building, _ Los  Angeles 

W.  H.  QLOVER  CO,,  Ventura,  Cal. 
Confidential  data  on  desirable  news¬ 
paper  properties.  Inquire. 


Moehopieol  IqaipmoRt  For  Solo 

CLINE- wESTINOHOtTSB  twin  motor 
A.C.  press  drive — two  50-h.p.  and  one 
7  H  -b.p.  starting  motor.  Drive  complete 
with  controllers,  resistors  and  push 
button  stations. 

Pony  Autoplate  for  22% -inch  cut-off. 

Goss  66-B  curved  plate  router,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  22%  and  28  0/18-ineh 
cut-off. 

Goss  5-tcn  stereotype  furnace  with 
natural  gas  burner  and  metal  pump. 

All  above  equipment  in  good  condition 
and  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

THE  MOBILE  PRESS  REGISTER 
_ Mobile.  Ala. _ 

FOR  SALE,  2  Miller  Automatic  Mas¬ 
ter-speeds.  Good  condition.  Jay  Sister, 
684  South  Goodman  St.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. _ 

GOSS  4-TTNIT  PRESS,  81046,  double 
width,  64-page».  7%  and  100  h.p. — 
A.O.  motors,  Cline  variable  controls, 
reversible  color  cylinder.  72,000  six¬ 
teen  pan  papers  per  hour.  28  9/16* 
ent-off.  Rebuilt  on  floor  by  Goss,  1041. 

Missouri  Agricultural  Pub.  Co.,  2806 
Pine  St.,  St.  Loois  3,  Mo. 


INTRHESraP  IN  BUTDIO  S-page 
Duplex  or  Goss  Newspaper  PYess,  also 
a  Model  8  or  14  Linotype.  State  full 
pnrticulMn  togethar  udtk  aerial  nuns- 
ber.  Box  1507,  Editor  A  PuMlsher. 


Modtoglcal  EqoipoMBt  Wcurto4 

_ _ (Confd) _ 

2-COLOB  11x14  msgssine  press,  speed 
minimum  18,000.  Box  1644,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED;  Quantity  of  Stereotype 
Phases  with  foot  sticks  and  wedges 
for  8  poliimns  12  i-ni.  Box  1874,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  Hoe  or  Goss  24  or 
32-page  (2-page  wide)  press  with  elee- 
triesl  control,  also  complete  stereotype 
equipment  with  motors.  Sun-Tsttler, 
Hollywood,  FIs. 

Trade  Publication  For  Sale 

TRADE  PUBLICATION  AVAILABLE. 

One  of  the  largest  and  olde.st  printers’ 
and  publishers’  trade  journals  in  the 
United  States — rated  among  the  first 
three.  Netting  sole  owner  in  salary  as 
much  as  $14,000  in  a  single  year,  after 
all  expenses.  Pre-war  income  $36,000. 
Non-printer  owner  for  last  25  years; 
.skilled  printer-publisher  or  advertising 
man  should  double  the  income.  Ideal 
liouse  and  trade  pnblieation  for  large 
printing  concern.  Cash  required, 
$15,000.  Inquiries  enclosing  creden¬ 
tials  promptly  answered.  MAY  BROS., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

_ Nowipoprs  Wonted _ 

EXPERIENOED  NEWSPAPER  FDB- 
LISHEB  has  jnst  been  discharged  from 
the  army.  This  successful  owner-op¬ 
erator  has  available  substantial  cash 
resources  and  services  for  investment 
as  purchaser  of  all  or  part  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  preferably  in  the  south  or 
southwest,  bat  feela  that  opportunity 
is  more  important  than  location.  All 
prospects  will  be  treated  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Write  Box  1868,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Holp  Wootod 

_ Advartisiut _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  Young 
man  with  ability  to  write  copy,  make 
layonts  snd  service  small  aceonnts. 
Opportunity  is  offered  to  learn  adver¬ 
tising  on  an  old  established  daily  near 
New  York.  Position  is  permanent,  fel¬ 
low  workers  congenial.  Applicant  must 
have  car.  Write  Box  1872,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Permanent  position,  good  future  for 
man  who  knows  how  to  build  Classi¬ 
fied,  and  is  willing  to  demonstrate  his 
ability.  Give  full  record  of  employ¬ 
ment.  snapshot  if  available.  Apply  in 
confidence.  Knowlton  Parker,  St. 
Joseph  1,  Missouri,  News-Press  & 
Oaiette.  ^ 

COPYWRITER,  $65-$70,  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement,  opportunity  permanent  po- 
.sition  with  long  established,  medium 
size,  highly  successful  public  relations 
company.  Requirements :  newspaper 
experience;  ability  to  type  own  copy 
rapidly  and  fluently;  ability  to  write 
accurate  and  dignifi^  but  interesting 
and  colorful  news  and  feature  stories 
and  copy  for  booklets,  folders,  letters, 
residence  in  New  York  City  or  com¬ 
muting  area;  willingness  to  spend  few 
days  occasionally  out  of  town.  Officer 
of  company  will  interview  those  whose 
replies  give  evidence  of  meeting  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1879,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher, _ 

RICH  SUBURBAN  DETBOIT  field 
need  young,  resourceful  adv.  salesman 
capable  becoming  ass’t  manager.  Vig- 
orons  competition.  Good  salary  plus 
commission.  Prefer  demobilized  Vet. 
Send  photo,  history.  Box  1887,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  * _ 

SALESMAN  WANTED 
Publishers’  Representatives  wish  to 
train  Junior  Saleaman  in  New  York 
but  might  later  send  to  another  office. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  age,  military  statue,  previous  snd 
present  position,  references,  salary 
expected.  Box  1896,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HilpWoSSI^^ 

GffxIaHeo 

YOUNG  MAN,  possibly  aev 
fnl  District  Manager,  fer 
livery  Manager  Sontkera 
in  town  of  125,000  peptlsNioMl 
be  aggressive,  adaptsMe,  Hk«  S 
how  to  handle  boys,  and  ksM  ? 
tieal  promotion  ideas.  Jek  takwaC 
of  hours.  Good  opportunity.  OuiS 
sary.  Send  details,  photo,  nsoajX 
ence,  present  salary,  etc.,  te^mS 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

Holp  WoxfeB  ^ 

Editeriai 

COPY  EDITOB  ~ 

PERMANENT  POSITION  01  g 
Oonneeticut's  largest  dailies  vitk 
opportunity  for  sdrineenoot  stiib 
right  man.  Accuracy,  bsckgroud  of 
experience  are  essential  and  dttmhi 
salary.  Preference  to  hononUr 
charged  servieman,  otherwiis  bm  k 
able  to  produce  statement  of  iqi 
ability.  Write  Assistant  ts  tiis  fit 
Usher,  New  Haven  Register,  K«o  fin 
en  3,  Connecticut. 

COPY  READER  Aftemooa  isoqs 
per  Midwest  city  400,000  has  ^ 
diate  opening  experienced  copy  tmk 
Permanent  job.  Box  1836,  ^ 

Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  MAKE-UP  MAN.  U  » 
usual  opportunity  with  lesdini  «i% 
al  industrial  publisher  in  N«v  Tot 
for  experienced  make-up  mis  ik 
knows  type,  who  can  crests  intsni^ 
editorial  lay-outs.  Not  jnit  a  wv  tki 
opening  but  a  long-range  adviBMaM 
opportunity  with  one  of  AwdB'i 
soundest  publishing  organimlixi 
Write  complete  details  and  lalaoK 
qnirements.  Box  1862,  Editor  4  M 
Usher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITES  wke  «h  tMk 
write  and  editorial  cartsoalsl  vM 
ideaa  who  can  really  draw  kavo  mbI 
lent  opportunity  on  aubitaalitl  fik 
newspaper  in  large  Soutbers  cHp.  kb 
mit  background  infonaatlsa,  idr 
onces,  samples  of  work  ssd  ztskMi 
of  salary  required  to  Box  1760,1.6). 

EXPERIENCED  OOUBT  HOTOai 
City  Hall  reporters.  For  pnxM 
daily  near  Chicago;  pormaaeit  Qai 
starting  salary;  post-war  oppsOoR 
Box  1857,  Editor  A  Pnblisho. 

EXPERIENCED  BEPOBTIIb 
small,  progressive  daily  newiptpai 
northern  Wisconsin.  Oood  1^ 
for  competent  writer  now  emplsMa 
weekly  and  desiring  to  get  iats  kk 
field.  General  news  rua  is  olisiO 
community.  No  war  boom.  atMtiq 
salary  depending  upon  ability  b6 
character.  Wire  immediately,  eilat 
giving  experience.  References  isd  al 
ary  expeetations.  The  RkiaeWs 
Wis.  News. 

HIGH  CLASS,  WELL  ESTAZUID 
leading  nawapaper,  in  an  stBMki 
eaatern  city  seeks  Mitorisl  wiiwvk 
has  specialised  in  study  of  |Swo 
mont,  public  finance,  taxatioa,  lal.R 
litical  hiatory  and  can  make  przdaa 
intelligent  application  of  them,  tear 
rent  affairs  under  capable  dirtiBW 
Must  be  college  graduate  sad  peW 
ably  have  pursued  graduate 
Position  permanent  wHh  salaiy  B  r ' 
eordaneo  with  preeont  qualiaestm 
Substantial  further  increases  m  • 
monstrated  ability  Justifies.  6s jr 
usual  opportunity  for  one  g*?? 
and  prepared  to  follow  it  mp.  80JJ 
atrictly  confidential.  If  .reqi^ 
should  give  full  comproheasrv*  OJ 
of  qnalificstions,  ago,  ponoual 
and  past  and  preaent  eraploWJffi' 
any.  Box  1858,  Editor  A  rntm 

LIKE  TO  WORK  IN  WAlHlJWg 
D.  0.7  Have  opouingaforesM** 
sober  reporters,  copyroaotW 
fully,  stating  exporieuee.  smeff* 
sired.  Box  1864,  Editor  A  Pwi^ 

MAKACmro  BDZTOR  posmiaffiili* 
tiaa,  peooroooivo  8009^^  ■•H 
papar  exporianca  haadHag  st^^ 
loaaed  writiag  kandA 

UMking  up.  Airnuil  daaaUa*a|'^^ 
otwda  pkota.  Bax  1704,  IdMi*** 
Haber.  1 


■  »ITOR  ft  FtftllftHftft  lor  DAOMoidr  3ftJ 


Htip  WcRtcd 

UilMrUl  (CoBt'd) 

OfyOBTUin^  for  ambitiont  ezperl- 
•Htd  man  who  knowi  laront  and 
ttpjwriting  on  midweitern  siz-dar 
piprr;  opportinlty  for  advancemant 
«fU  post-war  futare.  Write  detaih 
skoat  yourself  this  is  your  opportnn* 
ity.  Box  1833,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
igKD  OOPTBEASEB,  eonrts  repor¬ 
ter,  oil  reporter,  ezcellent  Jobe  for 
eempetent,  eteady  men.  Write  or  wire 
Bei  1T78.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SIJWSPAPEB  correspondent  for  Cleve- 
lend.  Ohio — Young  man  or  woman,  ez- 
peiiiuccd  for  part  time  work,  trade 
■evtpaper.  Please  write  full  details 
Ilf  csperienoe.  Box  1893,  Editor  & 
Pnbliaher. 

PLACE  ON  COPTDESK  OPEN 
Chicsao  Daily  News,  Chicago,  Ill. 
BXPOBTER,  general,  some  sports,  and 
desk  exp.  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  So.  Oalif. 
city  16,000;  single  man  deeired.  Plea¬ 
sant  conditions.  Give  exp.  send  snap¬ 
shot,  personal  description.  Box  1884, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

KEPOBTEB,  man  or  woman,  for  semi- 
areekly  in  college  town  of  5,500,  to 
work  under  experienced  editor.  Ezeel- 
leat  chance  to  gain  experience.  $26 
ireekly  guaranteed  to  start.  Newa- 
Chronicle,  Shippensbnrg,  Pa. 

BEPOBTEB 


PEXMANENT  position  on  one  of 
Oonnecticut's  largest  dailies  with  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement 
awaits  all-around  male  newsman  with 
experience  on  several  beats,  including 
State  Legislature.  Salary  commensn- 
rsto  with  proven  ability.  Preference 
to  honorably  discharged  serviceman, 
otherwise  must  be  able  to  prodnce 
statement  of  availability.  Write  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Publisher.  New  Haven 
Register,  New  Haven  3,  Oonnecticnt. 
BEPOBTEB — -for  medium-sized  daily 
and  Sunday  on  West  Coast  of  Florida. 
Permanent  job  with  future.  Must  have 
experience.  Ex-serviceman  preferred. 
Starts  at  $80.  Write  full  particulars 
to  James  P.  Fowler,  managing  editor, 
Herald-Tribune.  Sarasota.  Florida. 
BEPOBTEB  &  BE-WBITE  MAN  or 
woman  for  part  time  or  full  time  work; 
nights  and  week  ends;  in  midtown  New 
York  City  office.  ,Toh  requires  facile, 
accurate  speedy  writer  to  digest 
speeches  $1.25  per  hour;  apply  Box 
1877.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEPOBTEB  WANTED  for  court  and 
general  asaignments.  Good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  experienced  man.  Airmail 
photo,  details,  salary  requirements  to 
Editor  Daily  News.  Pampa.  Texas. 
BEPOBTEB  WANTED  who  knows 
show  business;  state  experience  and 
sslary  wanted.  Box  1907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UNDSDAL  OPPOBTITNITT  with 
sound  newspaper  organization  for  ver- 
sitils,  experienced  editor.  Job  de¬ 
mands  editorial  and  writing  ability, 
exsentive  and  organixing  talents.  Great 
future  for  right  man.  Give  all  facta 
nrit  letter.  References  reouired.  Box 
1878,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


WANTED:  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  open  to  an  EXCEPTIONAL, 
ambitions,  newspaper  man  who  is  heart 
and  soul  interested  in  making  better 
newspapers. 


-Applicant  should  have  liad  experience 
ss  ^  managing  editor  and  as  editorial 
writer  and  have  ontstanding  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  high  executive  position  in 
large  newspaper  organization. 

One  now  employed  in  an  important  job 
will  be  preferred. 


Sand  recent  photograph  and  record  of 
kept 

•tnetly  ronfidcntisl. 

Address  Box  1878,  Editor,*  Pnbliaher. 

®*P*fi6iiced  c6py  rehderi, 
reporters  on  staff 
pJ2f  ‘^PAoded  for  postwar  growth. 

northwest  back- 
Wnnd.  Inqainas  confidential.  Wiro  or 
SiW  ®***‘®'>  Minneapolia 

“Pordonoad  desk  man.  af- 
teraoon  paper,  five-day  week;  ezeol- 
^t  woAing  condltiona.  Leader,  Great 


H*l|i  Wqiit*«l 

Editorial  (Coal’d) 

WANTED— N^SPAPEB  MAN  on  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  with  desk  experience 
general  reporting,  some  knowledge  of 
sports  for  local  iports  only,  in  a  live 
hospitable  city  of  18,000  in  Ohio.  Po¬ 
sition  permanent  to  one  who  makes 
good.  Six  on  editorial  staff.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  to  start  Address 
Box  1841,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 
WANTED  —  NEWSPAPEB  MAN  to 
edit  weekly  publication  with  18,000 
circulation.  Write  the  South  Omaha 
Sun,  4504  So.  24th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
WANTED  —  BELIABLE,  experienced 
newsman  as  editor  for  small  city  af¬ 
ternoon  daily,  to  take  news  room  ton¬ 
tine,  local  news,  editorial  work,  AP 
wire,  direct  reporters;  6  to  8  pages; 
modem  plant;  best  surroundings; 
honse  available;  city  of  7,000.  State 
wages,  references,  experience,  include 
photo.  Prefer  man  from  midwest. 
Monroe  Evening  Times,  Monroe.  Wis¬ 
consin _ _ 


WANTED  BESPONSIBLE  reporter  to 

h.viidle  all  news  for  a  strong  modern 

weekly  in  northern  New  .Tersey.  $5.5,00 

per  week.  Job  open  in  two  weeks. 

Box  18Q5,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

WBIliB  WANTED,  who  knows  Coin 
machine  industry;  newspaper  or  trade 
paper  background  preferred.  Give 
background ;  salary.  Box  1906,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Help  WoBtorf 

_ Mhchwical _ 

COMBINATION  pressinan-stereotyper. 
Small  afternoon  daily.  Pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  Modern  Duplex  Tubular 
Press.  Box  1890,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 
LINOTTPE  OPEBATOB,  permanent 
position  to  take  place  of  man  killed 
by  hit-run  tmek.  Mnet  be  steady,  re¬ 
liable,  sober  and  fairly  good  on  ads 
and  Jobs.  Excellent  pay  in  good  shop, 
semi-weekly  in  small  city  on  James 
River,  near  Richmond.  Tho  Newa, 

Hopewell,  Va. _ 

tUIBD  MACHINIST  position  open. 
Permanent.  Must  be  yonng,  reliable, 
nnion.  $50  for  40  honra.  8  daya,  2 
nights.  Paul  A.  Moore.  Jonmnl-'^lh- 
une  Pnbliihing  Co.,  Sionx  Pity,  Iowa. 
WANTED — Good  Job  printer  capable 
of  handling  job  department;  mnit  be 
able  to  handle  all  types  of  jobs  and 
antomatic  and  Miehle  Presses.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  P.  D.  Gold  Pub.  Oo., 
Wilson.  N.  0. 

WAHTXD— STBBSOTTPEB  or  combi¬ 
nation  stereotyper-presaman  for  tnbn- 
lar  work  on  Pacific  intermonntain 
newspaper.  Permanent.  Good  scale 
and  37%  hour  week.  Union.  Write 

Box  1871,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Two  combination  engrav¬ 
er-photographers  for  ,dsy  and  night 
shifts,  well  equipped  plant.  Wire  Bryan 
Collier,  Ledger-Enqnirer  Papers,  Ool- 

umbui,  Georgia. _ _ 

WEB  NEWSPAPEB  PRESSMAN  — 
Competent  journeyman  familiar  with 
Hoe  4-plate  wide  machine.  Located  in 
Hawaiian  Islands.  40-hour  week. 
$1.50  per  hoar.  Adding  personnel  to 
present  staff.  Circulation  150,000 
daily.  Must  be  U.  S.  Citizen.  Write 
fnlly  qualifications,  age.  draft  status, 
etc.  Box  1882,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

Halp  WwhM 

Pnblicity 

HELP  WANTBD— TTMALB,  experi¬ 
enced  publicity — advertising  —  AmIs- 
tsnt  N.  T.  0.  Write  in  detail  Box 
1840,  Editor  A  Pablishar. 


Help  Waited 

PeUic  RalatioM 

OPPOBTDNITT  WITH  POST-WAB 

future  for  smart  young  news  writer  in 
public  relations  department  of  large 
indnstrial  firm.  Discharged  veteran 
from  Middle  West  preferred.  State  all 
details,  include  picture,  in  letter  to 
Public  Relations  Editor,  Box  .'>12,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Wis. 


4  fer  Be<ei*er  3«,  »*44 


Help  Waited 

_ Pbetagraphy 

PHOTOOBAPHBBr — Hart*  *8  chance  of 
lifetime  for  right  man  who  wants  to 
head  and  develop  his  own  dept,  on  pic- 
inre-minded  met.  daily.  This  spot  not 
for  you  unless  you  have  pioneering 
blood — but  don’t  apply  unless  you’want 
to  stick.  Would  like  your  background 
and  sample  work  in  first  letter.  Jour¬ 
nal,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


Help  Waited 

_ Research  Aviation _ 

RESEARCH  BdAN — Unusual  opportu¬ 
nity  with  leading  U.  S.  indnstrial  pub¬ 
lisher,  for  sales  researeh  in  aviation. 
Write  details,  background  and  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Box  1883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Siteatieif  Waited 

_ Admuistrativc _ 

HAILT  NEW  SPAPEB  pnbliaher  and 
manager.  Age  40,  eighteen  yean  a 
pnbliaher.  Experienced  in  all  phaaaa 
newspaper  work.  Will  consider  only 
sooth  or  west.  Experience  incindes  job 
printifig.  Box  1743,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitoatiees  Waited 

\  Advertisiig 

ADVEBTISINO  BIANAOEB  or  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  snccesafnl  exeentive 
now  employed,  detiret  permanent  con¬ 
nection  in  mid-weat  or  west.  Excel¬ 
lent  record  and  references,  21  years 
newspaper  experience.  Age  39,  mar¬ 
ried.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  well 
qualified  man  write  at  once.  Box  1828, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

^VEBTISING  MOB.  OB  SALES¬ 
MAN:  18  yrs.’  experience  with  New 
England  dailies  in  cities  60,000  to 
150,000.  Age  46.  married,  reliable 
references.  Box  1867,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  — PUBLIC  BELA- 
TIONS  man.  18  years’  experience  aa 
display  salesman,  with  mid-weat  daily. 
37  years  of  age,  married,  honorably 
diseharged  from  army.  Na  pbyaieal  da- 
feeta.  Available  after  January  1.  Box 
1752,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situatiins  Waitid 

Artist 

OBEATIVE  ARTIST — wants  job  in 
editorial  cartooning,  *adv.  art  or  illus¬ 
tration.  Samples,  references.  Box 
1892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SItiatiois  Waitid 

Grculatiau 

OIBOULATION  UANAOEB:  An  89, 
experienced  and  familiar  with  all  war 
time  circulation  problema.  Available 
at  once.  Box  1798,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
CIBODLATION  BCANAOEB  daa^a 
change,  age  39,  prefer  afternoon  pa¬ 
per,*  Folly  qualified.  Have  been  with 
one  company  18  years.  Most  have  Ab- 
stantial  salary.  Bex  1809,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  k 


Siliaiion  Waitid 
Editwial 

CAPABLE  EDITORIAL  OAL,  experi¬ 
enced  pnblishing,  radio;  correspond- 
tmt;  sobscription  management;  promo¬ 
tion.  $45-$50.  Box  1909,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPETENT,  EXPERIENCED  news¬ 
man  seeks  permanent  southern,  south¬ 
western  or  Pacific  coast  position. 
Hports  writer  and  columnist,  direct 
staff,  do  general  features  or  handle 
desk.  Knows  public  relations.  Top 
references.  Box  1900,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPTBEADEK  ON  NEW  TOBK  paper 
with  loads  of  free  time  daily  would 
take  part-time  job  copyreading,  writ¬ 
ing,  publicity,  etc.  Box  1884,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL. ASSISTANT,  23;  year’s 

experience;  grsdnate  chemist;  three 
months  on  magasine.  Box  1905,  Editor 
&  Pnblisher. 

EDITOR-SPOMS  BlITOB,  author  2 
books,  columnist.  Present  job  8  yrs. 
Wants  change.  44  yrs.  old.  Write 
Box  1897.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitaoMoas  Waatod 

_ Edilirial  «Wd) _ 

£D1T0R>WB1TEB,  vaterau.  88,  MIt. 
Gvt.  Instr. ;  13  yra.  editor  top  Europe. 
(German)  daily,  Am.  for  Oott.,  US. 
I'itiien,  available  pnblication  or  service. 
East,  West  coast  pref.  Box  1910, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOBIAL  WBITEB  —  Vigoront, 
spirited,  liberal  editorisli;  wan  Na¬ 
tional  recognition.  Now  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  East.  Southern  background;  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1863,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 

HXPEBIENOED  BEPOBTER-EDITOB, 
39,  decires  permanent  post  in  soath 
or  raid-west  on  small  daily  or  wackly. 
Box  1778,  Editor  A  Pnblishsr. 
EXPEBIENCED  SPORTS  writer,  now 
I'liiployed.  seeks  position  where  excep¬ 
tional  writing  talent  can  be  utilized  to 
fullest  advantage.  Large  eastern,  mid- 
we'stern  or  southern  city  preferred 

Box  1901,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OIBL  BEPOBTEBr— Oollegs  grad.  Fea¬ 
ture  writer,  any  diatanea,  any  clima. 
Box  1790,  Editor  A  Pnblishar. 
MATURE  WOMAN  reporter  desires 
permanent  position,  newspaper,  radio 
or  public  relations.  Several  years  re¬ 
cent  experience.  Box  181,  Manning, 

S.  C. _ 

NEED  LATIN-AM^OAN 
CORRESPONDENT? 
Ex-newaman,  39,  just  honorably  dia- 
chsrged  from  Army  after  two  years 
service  in  Latin-Ameriea.  available  for 
reputable  news-gathering  organisation 
or  periodical.  Experience  aa  reporter, 
feature  and  magasine  writer.  Lost 
worked  with  Panama  Star-Hersid  un¬ 
der  McOeachey,  in  addition  to  public 
relations  dnty  with  Army  newspaper. 
Alumnna  of  Miaaonri  School  of  Jonr- 
nalism. 

Quiero  trsbajo  en  periodlsmo. 

Box  1860,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
NEWSPAPERWOMAN:  Knows  odltor- 
ial  make-up.  Featurea.  publicity,  wunts 
job  N.  Y.  0.  Box  1691,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

BEPOBTEB,  experienced,  yonng,  scckc 
change,  bard  work  a  guaruntec.  Salary 
requirement!  fair.  Box  1806.  Editor  A 

Publiaher. _ 

TOP-PLIOHT  DESK  man  or  news  edi¬ 
tor  seeks  permanent  day  job.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  38.  South  or  west.  Box  1911, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher.  _ _ 

VERSATILE  NEWSMAN,  v^ed  ex¬ 
perience,  wantc  pocition  mediam-aiicd 
paper,  comfortable  climate.  Prefer* 
writing  edltoriali,  chatty  column.  Box 

1816.  Editor  A  Publisher _ 

WRITEE— NEW  TOBK  CITY  ONLY, 
Harvard  M.A.;  young  woman;  versa¬ 
tile,  experienced  aa  New  York  hon-se 
organ  editor:  news  reporter;  script 
writer.  Box  1885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
YOUNG  OIBL  REPORTER,  radio 
writer  5  years  metropolitan  experience, 
desires  newspaper  or  radio  position. 
Single.  University  graduate.  Box 

1888.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Yoxmo  WOMAN,  COLLEGE  graduate 
(journalism)  some  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  reporting  Job.  Box  1894, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  JOURNALISM  g^- 
ate,  editor  or  college  daily,  wishes  re¬ 
porting  or  desk  work  on  city  newspa¬ 
per.  Box  1903,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


mtm..  _«« - 

Madbuocal 

comp!  BM.  SUPT.  or  Mech.  Supt.; 
experienced  all  phases;  10  to  20  ma¬ 
chines;  earned  $75  to  $125;  last  job 
7  years.  Box  1891,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SlfootioAt  Wooiarf 
RobNc  RiloHaig 


EXEODTIVB,  IS  yunru  pikllc  reli- 
tiona  and  ncwipnaerc.  aem  pualtlui 
East  CUas*  with  oppartuuity  fer  dc> 
veloiHneDt.  Box  18(d;  Editor  A  Pub* 
lisher.  _________ 

PUBLZOirr,  PUBLIC  BBLATIONS 
man  availsbio  Jaauary  1.  Loot  11  yoara 
concentrating  in  hi^way  econoMiea. 
taxation,  municipal.  traMa,  trade  safe¬ 
ty;  Wide  orgaaisatioa,  logiclatlvo 
newapapar  contact.  Box  5009,  M. 
George  Hotri,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

THE  PRESS  of  the  United  States, 

whose  freedom  is  so  ably  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  Constitutional  guar¬ 
antee  in  the  First  Amendment, 
might  well  stop,  look  and  listen 
to  the  plight  of  our  press  con¬ 
temporaries  across  the  border 
in  Canada. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  in  a  re¬ 
cent  editorial  points  out  that  in 
Canada  “the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  singularly  without  guar¬ 
antee  and  remarkably  open  to 
abridgement.”  And  all  the  time 
we  had  the  idea  that  Canada’s 
press  was  protected  by  the  same 
guarantees  covering  the  press  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  is 
without  positive  provision  but 
does  have  valuable  precedents 
in  a  country  where  law  rests 
firmly  on  such  precedents. 

But  the  Gazette  says  that  the 
Statute  of  Westminster,  which 
established  the  self-government 
of  the  Dominions  in  1931,  spe¬ 
cifically  provides  that  British 
precedents  would  be  no  longer 
applicable  to  Dominion  condi¬ 
tions.  “No  law  and  no  provision 
of  any  law  made  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  act  by  the 
Parliament  of  a  Dominion  shall 
be  void  or  inoperative  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  repugnant  to 
the  law  of  England,”  the  Statute 
reads. 

Now,  Canada  is  without  any 
specific  guarantee  for  a  free  : 
press.  In  the  British  North 
America  Act,  1867,  laying  down 
the  subjects  of  legislation  which  i 
are  assigned  respectively  to  the 
Dominion  and  the  provinces,  i 
there  is  no  free  press  guarah-  i 
tee,  which  the  Gazette  refers  to 
as  “an  omission  less  serious  at  i 
the  time  it  was  drawn  up.  than  i 
it  is  now  that  the  Statute  of 
Westminster  has  been  passed.”  < 

On  examination,  it  is  revealed 
that  the  Canadian  Parliament.  ' 
although  without  any  restric¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  a  free  press,  does 
possess  various  specific  powers  ' 
which  could  be  used  severely  to  ' 
limit  the  freedom  of  any  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper.  The  Gazette 
charges  that  “among  other 
things,  it  can  declare  libellous  ' 
any  criticism  of  the  govern¬ 
ment:  can  provide  for  the 

‘protective  custody’  of  journal¬ 
ists  in  order  that  they  might  not 
libel  the  ministry;  it  can  provide 
for  ‘special’  juries  selected  by 
the  authority  of  the  day;  it  can  ' 
increase  taxes  on  subscription  ' 
prices  and  on  advertisements  : 
until  these  taxes  become  confis¬ 
catory.” 

Any  one  of  which  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  threat  to  the  existing  free 
press  of  the  Dominion.  1 

There  also  have  been  three 
inroads,  or  attempts  at  such,  on  1 
the  Canadian  free  press  by  the  ' 
provinces:  ’The  British  .Colum¬ 
bia  Special  Powers  Act.  which  ; 
would  have  empowered  the  pro-  i 
vincial  government  to  confiscate 
the  nrooerty  of  any  newspaper  it  : 
disliked'  the  Quebec  Padlock 
Law.  which  denied  the  freedom 
ot  the  press  along  with  freedom  ; 
of  speech,  assembly  and  associa-  ] 


tion,  and  the  Alberta  Press  Act — 
which  was  the  only  one  of  these 
three  acts  disallowed  by  Ottawa, 
according  to  the  Gazette. 

The  world  has  seen  what  can 
happen  to  a  nation  in  which  the 
free  press  is  eliminated.  Our 
Canadian  friends,  while  asking 
for  a  freedom-of-news  clause  in 
the  peace  treaties,  should  also  be 
bending  their  efforts  to  obtain 
some  sort  of  protection  for  their 
own  press — not  for  themselves 
but  for  the  people  of  Canada. 

We  think  the  Gazette’s  edi¬ 
torial  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  every  member  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  and 
also  of  every  provincial  govern¬ 
ment.  The  time  is  ripe  now  for 
inclusion  of  a  free  press  guaran¬ 
tee  in  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Canada.  Never  before  has  there 
been  so  much  discussion  of  the 
value  of  a  free  press. 

It  may  not  be  so  a  few  years 
hence. 

*  *  * 

FOR  ALL  editors  who  keep  a 
“future  book”  the  Christmas 
Day  editorial  page  of  the  Haijt- 
ford  Courant  may  provide  some 
ideas  for  next  year.  Needless  to 
say,  it’s  kind  of  late  for  1944. 

Associate  Editor  Herbert 
Brucker  says  the  Courant  tried 
to  forget  about  the  war  and 
taxes  “in  favor  of  thoughts  suit¬ 
able  to  the  day.” 

The  result  was  a  page  replete 
with  Christmas  features.  The 
editorial  columns  carried  in 
turn:  a  brief  poem  on  Christmas 
by  James  Russell  Lowell:  a  two- 
paragraph  editorial  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  presented  thereafter; 
Clement  Clark  Moore’s  “  ’Twas 
the  night  before  Christmas”:  a 
longer  editorial  on  the  meaning 
of  Christmas;  the  Bible  story  of 
the  Nativity  from  St.  Luke 
Chapter  2,  Verses  1  through  20; 
a  brief  editorial  on  “What 
Makes  Christmas”;  and  part  of 
Charles  Dickens’  “Christmas 
Carol.” 

*  #  • 

WORLD  trade  apparently  is  go¬ 
ing  to  “make  the  world  go 
’round”  after  this  war.  so  we 
took  time  out  this  week  to  at¬ 
tend  a  luncheon  of  the  Export 
Advertising  Association  in  New 
York.  We  learned  that  in  1943 
the  countries  of  South  America 
had  an  export  surplus  to  this 
country  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars — which  means  that  they 
shipped  that  much  more  goods 
to  us  than  we  sent  to  them.  ’The 
figure  in  1944  probably  is  even 
higher  and  has  been  building  up 
to  this  from  rather  low  figures 
before  the  war. 

The  export  advertisers  are 
keenly  alert  to  the  possibilities 
of  trade  all  over  the  world  and, 
when  shipping  becomes  avail¬ 
able.  we’ll  probably  be  sending 
unto’d  quantities  of  material 
to  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Goran  Holmquist,  general 
manager  of  Sweden’s  largest  de¬ 
partment  store,  Nordiska  Kom- 
paniet  in  Stockholm,  was  the 


export  group’s  luncheon  speaker. 
He  provided  an  encouraging  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  American-made 
goods  have  been  accepted  and 
are  in  demand  in  Sweden. 

Before  the  war  that  country 
bought  twice  as  much  material 
in  the  United  States  than  we 
bought  from  Sweden,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Holmquist,  they 
are  just  marking  time  until  the 
war  is  over  so  this  trade  can  be 
resumed.  He  predicted  a  market 
for  50,000  American  automobiles 
a  year  in  Sweden  in  addition  to 
which  20,000  per  year  can  be 
manufactured  there.  American 
merchandise  accounted  for  be¬ 
tween  25  and  30%  of  the  goods 
sold  in  his  stort: — because  they 
are  not  only  well  styled  and 
well  made  but  also  well  priced, 
he  stated.  He  noted  a  fashion 
trend  in  Sweden  to  ‘the 
United  States  and  away  from 
London. 

All  of  which  sounds  encourag¬ 
ing  for  our  export  trade  after 
the  war.  ilf  we  are  successful  in 
providing  jobs  for  60,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  we  undoubtedly  will  have 
large  surpluses  to  export, /after 
the  initial  critical  demand  caused 
by  war  shortages  is  filled  here. 
Or  rather,  it  should  be  stated, 
that  we  will  have  to  have  large 
exports  to  keep  the  60  million 
at  work. 

As  for  paper,  large  pulp  sup¬ 
plies  are  on  hand  with  Swedish 
mills  working  only  at  30%  of 
capacity.  But  we  won’t  get  any 
of  it  until  the  European  phase 
of  the  war  is  over  and  even 
then  it  may  not  appreciably 
affect  our  newsprint  supply 
picture. 

■ 

Cedric  Worth  Decorated 

Lt.  Comdr.  Cedric  R.  Worth. 
USN,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  has  received 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  a  gold 
star  for  his  part  in  a  landing 
operation  on  Elba  last  June  and 
in  reconnaissance  earlier  and  is 
home  on  leave  before  reassign¬ 
ment.  A  veteran  of  the  first 
World  War,  he  also  served  on 
the  New  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph,  Evening  Post  and  Amer¬ 
ican  and  the  Kansas  City  Jour¬ 
nal-Post  and  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  \ 

'•  ■ 

Bokelund  Named 

Chet  Bokelund,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  office  of 
United  States  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  eastern  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Marvin  Hicks  of  the  New 
York  sales  staff  will  become 
Cleveland  manager. 


Negro  Writers' 
Awards  Set  U]s 
Poll  Tax  Fougb 

Newspaper  men  took  «  kM 
this  week  in  arranging  hea^ 
for  the  Negro  nress  throiA| 
fund  establi.shed  in  the  ^ 
Wendell  L.  Willkie,  and  in^ 
icating  the  poll  tax.  through 
means  of  a  meeting  to  provtk 
editors  and  others  with  u«W 
information. 

’The  Willkie  awards,  a  IM 
first  prize  and  $250  second  priii, 
will  be  given  each  October  lir 
distinguished  writing  on  qun- 
tions  of  general  interest  in  the 
Negro  press.  Dr.  Douglas  South- 
all  Freeman,  editor  of  the  Rich 
mond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  k 
chairman  of  the  honorary  etm 
mittee  on  awards,  and 
Ethridge,  publisher  of  tte  Lt3| 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier  -  Jotmm 
heads  the  co— -mittee  whidt  IB 
make  the  selecti^-ns. 

Serving  on  the  journdhlft 
board  are;  Marshall  Field.  Qh 
cago  Sun;  Paul  Bellamy,  “ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  } 
Childs.  Washington  col 
Virginius  Dabney.  R 
Times-D^spatch:  George 
New  York  Herald  T 
Palmer  Hoyt.  Portland 
ian;  Louis  M.  Lyons, 

Globe;  Ralph  McGill,  At 
Constitution;  Basil  L.  Wi 
Detroit  Free  Press:  and  H 
ton  Wimberly,  Altus  ( 
Times-Democrat. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  wife 
the  publisher  of  the  Woshiitgtw 
Post,  is  secretary  and  treasawr 
of  the  committee. 

At  a  meeting  in  Atlanta,  with 
Mr.  Ethridge  as  chairman,  spi¬ 
ers  assailed  enactments  of  eiflit 
southern  states  setting  up  p>y- 
ment  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  voting,  and  othtr 
laws  and  practices  described  is 
a  deterrent  to  Negro  participi- 
tion  in  elections.  Roscoe  Duniet 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  Clt) 
Black  Dispatch,  was  a  speaker 

The  fact  that  the  “staundsly 
Republican”  New  York  Henld 
Tribune  had  added  Edgar  Hon- 
zeau,  former  Pittsburgh  Coerier 
Washington  correspondent,  to  its 
regular  ^ff  received  mention  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Headlines,  a 
monthly  Negro  news  reriew. 
The  same  publication  also  rr 
ported  that  protests  had  been 
filed  against  the  scheduled  Wilt 
Disney  feature,  “Uncle  Ranui. 
based  on  the  Joel  Chandlw  Hw 
ris  stories. 


\  m  a  li'  bring  happii 

#  ir  1  readers  with 


Near  t/eg. 


^  We’ve  fitted  “Happy  New  Year”  into  d* 

B  w  HASKIN  name,  because  The  Haskin  : 

*  mation  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  «** 

"  bring  happiness  to  so  many  perplexed 

readers  with  Questions  to  be  Answered,  and  » j 
cause  for  the  next  twelve  months,  so  many  newsp^  > 
are  renewing.  _  ; 

The  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  (46,234  M)  has  renesui  j 
_ _ for  this  service,  aa^i 

IDITOR  ft  FUlttSHER  f«r  DMaMbM* 


TH£  CORPSE  THAT  WONT  STAY  BURIED 


Ever  since  Columbiis  opened  up  this 
half  of  the  globe  for  citizens  with  gump¬ 
tion  enough  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and 
dig  for  what  they  want,  every  generation 
has  had  at  least  one  learned  prophet 
who  took  a  dim  view  of  their  future. 
‘The  Country  is  through  growing,”  runs 
the  prophets’  usual  refrain.  “We  have 
reached  economic  maturity.  Opportun¬ 
ity  is  dead.” 

But  somehow  opportunity  stubbornly 
refuses  to  stay  dead. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  Henry  L.  Ells¬ 
worth  announced,  “The  advancement  of 
the  arts  from  year  to  year  taxes  our 
credulity  and  seems  to  presage  the  arrival 
of  that  period  when  human  improvement 
must  end.”  Yet  while  he  spoke,  Elias 
Howe  was  tinkering  with  the  first  sewing 
machine  and  Charles  Goodyear  had  just 


learned  the  priceless  secret  of  how  to 
wilcanize  rubber. 

Forty-two  years  later.  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
was  prophesying:  “It  is  true  that  new 
processes  of  noanufacture  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  continue  . .  .  but  it  will  not  leave 
room  for  marked  extensions,  such  as 
has  been  witnessed  during  the  last  fifty 
years.”  While  he  spoke,  Thomas  Edison 
was  building  his  first  phonograph  and 
the  first  induction  motor  ^was  taking 
shape  in  the  fertile  mind  o^  that  great 
electrical  genius,  Nikola  Tefiia. 

Today  the  learned  prophet!  are  again 
sounding  the  same  doleful  (heme  in  a 
mightier  chorus  than  ever.  But  from 
what  we  see  in  our  own  research  labora¬ 
tories  alone,  we  can  make  this  confident 
prediction:  Far  from  havi|ig  reached 
economic  maturity,  we  are  ju^t  beginning 


to  realize  the  benefits  of  our  technical 
progress.  Give  the  individual  American’s 
ingenuity  and  per^veranco  half  a  chance 
and  he'll  keep  opportunity  alive.  You 
can  bank  on  ^lat. 

Monsanto''  Chemical  Company 
St.  L;>ui8  4,  Missouri 


Monsanto 

CHEMICALS'"  Plastics 

SflVINO  INOUSTtT„.WHKH  SUViS  MANKIND 


I 


J.  n  Washington,  where  <nte  out  of  every  two  pwi-- 
sons  is  a  government  employee,  The  WashiiigM 
Daily  News  has  long  bem  an  established  “firw 
in  preference  with  government  employees.  '  ^ 

Washington’s  biggest  industry  is'  Governmenilj^ 
employing  over  287,000  people  alone*  Through 
other  newspaper  in  Washington  am  you 
so  many  employees  of  the  Federal  Govenumdi^J 
the  audience  that  really  matters  in  the 
Capital! 


(For  a  recent  study  on  newspaper  preferenM 
among  government  employees,  write  for  a  cofg 
of  Study  of  Government  Reading  HabitliM 
Promotion  Department,  The  Washington  Dt4||| 
News,  1013  13th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  5,  D.  CL) 


the  ratio  hr  which 
The  Newt  oataell*  ali 
other  Woshinstoa 
mewspopcri  at  The 
State  Department. 
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